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Art. I. — Preliminary observations on a Document giving an 
Account of the Establishment of a New Village named Murvda, 
in Soutliern Konkaiia. By Ra'o Sa'heb Visiivanath 
Na'ra'ya'n Mandlik. 



Read at a Meeting of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society on the 9th February, 18G5. 

I PRESENT the Society this day with a Translation of a Maruthi 
document, which gives an account of the estabhshment of a new 
village in Southern Konkana, named Muruda. The original of the 
copy, which I also present, is in the possession of a Br^hmana family 
surnamed Vais'ampuyanas, who are the Dharmadhikdris,* or the chief 
moral and religious censors of the place. After this was obtained, I 
succeeded in getting a second copy of the same narrative, with a few 
unimportant variations. 

The language of this document is somewhat different from the 



• Dharmddhikdri \a the person discharging the datics of Dharmddhikarann, 
which is *' the office of watching over morals and manners^ of enforcing observ- 
aoco of the ordinances of religion," &c. This office is higher than that of 
Upddhydya or the prieat wliose duty it is to conduct all the sacrifices and cere- 
monies. Both offices are, however, sometimes combined in one and the same person. 
1 rat 



2 ACCOUNT OF THE FOUNDING OF 

modern Marithi. It is written in the Modi or cursive character used 
in official papers and in ordinary business. It approaches in style the 
oldest Bakharas or Maratha chronicles, a large number of which 
deserves to be perpetuated, as furnishing important materials for the 
future historian of Mahardshtra. Though no date is affixed, yet 
judging from the characters and the paper, it would appear to be 
above two hundred years old. The name of the author is also un- 
fortunately wanting. It purports to give an account of the founding of 
the village of Muruda by a person from Upper India, named 
Gangddharabhatta, and reputed as a Kanojd* Brahmana. Throughout 
the paper, he is described as a Siddhapurusha or perfect man ; by this 
name he is still known in the village. His annual funeral obsequies 
are still performed by his disciples, the Vais'ampayanas, of whom there 
are about six families. The paper further goes on to detail the various 
social and religious festivals to be observed in the village throughout 
the year. Many of these still obtain. Some have become obsolete, 
while others have undergone a change. The principal observances, how- 
ever, are still regulated according to the order laid down in this paper. 
The document itself, illustrating as it does, the manners and customs, 
rites and festivals, &c., of the inhabitants of a portion of this Presi- 
dency, I thought would come within the scope of the Society's labors, 
and was worthy of being preserved as a record of institutions gradually 
passing away. 

Muriida is a small village on the western coast of India, in the 
Ratn^giri District of the Presidency of Bombay. It is situated at a 
distance of 90 miles to the south of Bombay, on 17^42' N. Latitude, and 
73° 8' E. Longitude. It has 305 houses, and a population of about 
1 358 persons. The inhabitants may be divided into the following 



* Brdhmanas are ordinarily divided into two classes, viz. the Oaudas and the 
Drdvidas. Each class consists of five sub-divisions. Thus, the five Gaudcis are 
— (1) the Oaudas properly so called, and after whom the whole division is named, 
(2) Kanqjd or Kdnyakubjds, (3) the Maithilos, (4) the MUras, and (5) the 
Gurjjaras. The five Drdvldas are— (1) the Drdvidas, from whom the whole ' 
class is so named, (2) Tailangai, (3) Kdrnatakas, (4) Mahdrdahtraa, and (5) 
Kaunkanas. Steele, in his summary of Hindu castes and customs (p* 85) puts 
the Sdraswatas and the Utkalas instead of the Mithras and Gurjjaras amongst 
the Gaudas, and substitutes the Gurjjaras for the Kaunkanas amongst the 
Drdvhlas, I prefer the division as I have above g^ven. 
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castes: — Chittapdvana * Brahmana; Karudaf Brdhmana; Sonars [or 
Goldsmiths] ; Kunsars [literally workers in bell-metal, but now they 
work in almost all kinds of metals except iron and gold] ; Bhanddris 
[or toddy-drawers] ; Kunabls [cultivators or peasants] ; Lingdyata- 
guravas [worshippers of S'iva, carrying a silver Lingam hung round their 
necks]; Sutaras [carpenters]; Nhavis [barbers] ; Pari^as, [washermen] ; 
Cbamh&rs [workers in leather] ; and Mussulmans. 

All the castes still follow their ancestral occupations, such as their 
names imply. But the principal employment of all, including the 
Brahmanas, is agriculture and horticulture. The nearest port to which 
the inhabitants resort is Har^ai [popularly termed Hurnee], about 
12 miles to the south-west of Fort Victoria. Betelnut is the chief article 
exported to Bombay, whence the inhabitants import all that they require. 
Except a small bit of about 8 miles between Hurnee and the Dapuli 
Sanatarium there are no good roads in the neighbourhood. Some 
have been planned and begun during the last two years. 

The civil heads of this village are called the Kdrabhdris or 
administrators, sometimes also called the Vartakas or leaders of the 
community. They are Brdhmanas of the Chittapavana section, and 
are sur named Balas (vlo9) and Bdgiilas (liir^)* There is no Patil or 
SMdra head-man in the village. His place is supplied by these 
Brahmana Karabharis. Of the village establishment of 27 officers, 
mentioned by Captain Grant Duff,J the following persons are not 
to be found at Muruda : — viz. the blacksmith ; the Mhdra, or watch- 
man ; the Mdnga, or basket-maker and executioner ; the Gavandi, or' 

• ThU word is revilingly or jocosely derived from Chitd (f^?!!,) the pyre, ond 

P&vana (j^^tO or pure. The two together sij^rnifying * pure from the pyre.* 

Tliis rendering is basjBd on a Puranic legend wiiich relates tliat Parai'urdma, 
the fixth incarnation of Vishnu^ recovered miraculously from the sea the strip 
of land now forming the Konkan, the Sdvantwadi territory, Goa, Kannrd, 
and Malabar, and made it o?er to BrdhmannM^ converted into that state from 
corpses placed on the pyre. OtherA would resolve the word into f^^ and ^j^if 

the pure of heart. Both of these may be true, but the first has a historical 
value, as it seems to me to indicate that the first ancestors of this tribe have 
ptobably come by xliips either from some other port in India, or from the 
opposite coast of Africa. This is a section of the Kaunkuna sub-division of the 
Ifrdvida class. 

t This tribe also belongs to a section of the Dr4vida class. 

X J. Grant Duff's Uistory of tho Marathds, vol. I., pp, 23—20. 
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potter ; the Bhata, or bard ; the tailor ; the Koli, or water-carrier ; 
the Tural or Yeskar ; the porter ; the gardeuer ; the " Dowri-GosAi/* 
a sort of religious ascetic ; the Ghads'i, or piper ; the Rdmiisiy or 
Bhila ; the TamboH or betel-leaf-seller ; and the Gondhali, or kettle- 
drum beater.* Instead of the Muhammadan MuUana for killing 
sheep, there is a Kizi, who- has charge of the village mosque. 

The exact period when this village was founded it is at present im- 
practicable to ascertain. The Vais'ampiyanas pretend that the coloni- 
zation of the place and the creation of their hereditary office took place 
nineteen hundred years ago. But they have no data to prove this. 
All that I have been able to gather tends to fix the period somewhere 
in the 13th or the 14th century of the Christian era. The age of 
the document, the existence of several old temples and other monu- 
ments, and various local traditions, prove the establishment of the village 
to be at least four hundred years old. 

The narrative states that Murdda was a jungle, and served as Rudra- 
bhiimijf or burning and burying ground, of the neighbouring village 
of A'sdda. Two persons, named Gangadharabhatta and Padmdkara- 
bhatta, with a third companion, named Vais'ampayana, came to 
A'siida: the last is described as the disciple of Gangadharabhatta, 
who looked upon him as his son. They formed a plan of founding 
a new village. With the permission of the people of A'siida, the 
jungle was cleared. The " perfect man" or sage applied to a neigh- 
bouring king of the S'ekara dynasty, then reigning at Jalagama, a 
town about 8 miles to the south-east of Munida, and named Jalandara. 
From him a grant of land from the adjoining villages was obtained. 
The different parts of the village were assigned to the first families 
of settlers. Thirteen families of Chittapavana Brdhmanas are enume- 
rated as those to whom the sage gave lands and offices in the village. J 
The duties of the several village officers were laid down, chiefly in 
social and religious matters. The boundaries of the several properties 
were marked off, by stones called Gadadus [i.e. stones fixed in the soil]. 



• Duflfs History of the Marathds, vol. I., pp. 23—26, Note. 

t From Rudra, the last of the Hindu triad or the destroying principle, and 
Shumif earth. 

t They were, (1) Vais'am pay anas, (*2) Ddtdras, (3) Bhdves, (4) Ncnes, 
(5) Bd!a6,(Q)Par(ijapes, (7) Jos'ls, (8) Sutdras, (9) GokIifdds,{lO) Karatidikaras, 
(11) Koparaharas, (12) Godaboles, and (13) Dhdiapas, 
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and were likewise guarded by Kshetrap^Ias, or tutelary deities. Several 
inferior shrines were also set up for the more ignorant classes. The 
principal temple of the village was built, and an image of the Devi in 
one of her milder forms, as Durga,* was installed. 

A certain quarter of the village was set apart for the Yavanas. Re- 
garding this, the narrator states, *' now the sage saw in his mind that 
hereafter the kingdom of the Yavanis would come ; therefore to the 
north of the village, and beyond the boundary-stone, a S'unydlayaf 

* She is represented b» a beaatiful woman ivith eight arms, riding on a tiger, 
•nd in a menacing attitude, as if advancing to destroy one of the priants, for 
whose annihilation her incarnations were assumed. In Bengal and other 
provinces she is worshipped in more hideous forms as Kdli or the destroyer. 
Human sacrifices were f'>rmer1y offered there. [Elphinstone's India, Boole II., 
chap. IV. pp. 90 and 01.] And even now sheep and goats are sacrificed daily. 
8iich is not the case at Muruda, nor indeed in this part of the country geoerally. 
It is only to the Grama'devatds or the low deities that animals are now sacrificed. 

At the temple of Mahdloxmi at Breach Candy, in the Inland of Bombay, 
animals were sacrificed. Since the ascendancy of Jainitm, however, animals are 
not permitted to be killed. A sepoy of the committee of Pinjarapole [or the 
Asylum for Animals] is now always stationed at the temple, and when any 
animals are ofi\)red, they are taken by him in charge and sent to the Asylum, the 
prie^t contenting himself with the pecuniary' and other ofiTerings which always 
accompany such sacrifices. 

t S'unydlaya [or the abode of nothing] is no doubt here employed to designate 
a mosque. S'6nya means nothing, and dlaya^ sthdna or place, and as there are 
no images in mosques, the term must have been contemptuously applied to them. 
It is curious, however, to note how contracted the writer's knowledge and views 
must have been. For one of the most celebrated Hindu temples in i;fouthern India 
is actually a S'unydlaya^ or a temple without an idul. I allude to the renowned 
Pagodas of Chillamharam^ as they are called by European writers, or Sidham- 
harnm, as they are called by the natives of Southern India. The Chillnmhnram 
Pagodas are situated on the sea coast of thu Kartiatic, a litrlc to the south of Porto 
Novo, 120 miles S.S.W. from Madras. Lat. 11 °27', N., Long. 79® 52' E. 
Hamilton [vide his East India Gazetecr, published in 1815, p, 275] describes it as 
a place of great sanctity, and so does Viscount Valentia in the account of liis 
Voyages and Travels [vide Vol. I., ;;;;. 370 and 371]. Both of them, however, 
being probably unable to gain access to the principal shrine, describe the Pagodss 
as containing Images. 

A Hindu friend who saw the place writes to me that — " It is a fact worthy of 
notice that there exists in Southern India, at a place called ' Chillarobaram' (properly 
Sidhambra)y near Porto Novo, a S'aiva temple of great renown, where the obj^ect of 
worship is \^Sunya or] vacuum itself. True, there are numerous images of gods 
and goddesses to be found in its subsidiary bhrines; but the shrine of the temple 
is devoted to only empty space. It is enclosed by a superb structure of sandal- 
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[i.e. the abode of nothing] was built. To the east of the * abode of 
nothing,' and beyond the boundary-stone, on the west side, a spot was 
preserved for the Yavana." This statement, although written in a 
prophetic style, is clearly indicative of the fact, that the settlement of 
the place was planned and carried out after Allauddin Khilji's invasion 
of the Dekkan *, and probably about the time the Bahamanif kingdom 
was founded. 

After the account of the allotment of the different quarters of the 
new settlement, there follows a detailed description of the different 
social and religious festivals to be celebrated at the place. The year 
commences with the first of Chaitra [March and April], which is the 
Varshapratipada, or the new year's day of the S'aka ye«r. On this 
day, all the inhabitants assemble in a small temple of Devi, near the 
large temple dedicated to the same goddess. The head village officers, 
before repairing to this temple, proceed, in company with some other 
inhabitants, to pay visits of condolence to persons who have lost their 
relatives during the last year, and conduct them to the great temple, 
with the flutes playing, and the drums beating. They are thence led 
to the small shrine in the vicinity above alluded to, where other inhabit- 
ants have already assembled, and where the Josi or village astrologer 
reads the horoscope of the year, and foretells the events or fortunes of 
the year, as calculated and determined astrologically. The ceremony 



wood work, and profusely decorated with gold and t^ilver plates. A thick curtain 
screens the interior from all human sight, 8ave that of the high priest, who i^ 
permitted to enter it but once in every year. The analogy which might be traced 
between the ceremonial worship of the ancient Jews, and that of the Hindus would 
appear to receive a fresh support from the clear resemblance which the Sanctum 
Sanctorum of their tabernacle bears to this ancient sanctuary of the Hindus. The 
worship here is very solemn : no dancing is permitted as in other temples : and 
it is also curious to note, that Sidambra is scarcely ever resorted to by pilgrims, 
who have for their object worldly gain or gif^s. Tired of the world and its vanities, 
the southern Hindu seeks this place, to spend his days in the service of his god, in 
acts of charity, or in meditation and prayers that might befit him for the final 
absorption with the unseen spirit, which is the object of adoration at Sidambra.** 

I think Sidambara is a corrupt form of Chidambara, from chit, intelligence, 
9 and ambara, atmosphere : tlie compound signifying the atmosphere or region of 
intelligence. Ambara also means a garment, but that signification does not appoar 
to me CO be adapted to this place. 

• In A.c. 1292, A.H. 693; see Elphinstone's India, p. 334. 

t A.c. 1347. Grant DufTs History of the Marathfis, vol. I., jtage 33. 
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begins with the usual prayer to Ganapati [or the god of the people], 
and ends with the customary benediction to the audience. The leaves of 
the Nimba (Melia Azadirachta) are afterwards distributed, and chewed 
by the people, who also partake of them generally at their houses after 
their morning prayers or breakfast, as preventives of disease, and 
promoters of life and wealth.* 

For nine days the image of Devi in the principal temple is decorated 
with flowers, &c., and at the end of the ninth day, a small silver masque 
of the goddess is placed in an artificial temple or car called Ratha,'f 
which is carried through the streets of the village on men's shoulders, 
nil the householders performing worship as it goes round to their 
houses. All the details mentioned in the accompanying translation 
with regard to this festival are still observed. But the zeal of the 
people has considerably abated. 

The ceremonies during the next three months are rather unimportant. 
The festivals during the 5th month, i.e. S'ravana [July and August], 
^ lire still kept up. People are invited on the 8th day of the first half 
of the month for grayer, but only a very small portion actually goes to 
the temple. On the 1 5th of the same month, the village priest still 
performs the S'rdvani [or the annual ceremony of changing the sacred 



* This custom is founded upon the authority of the following verse from Jyotir- 
nibandha (or an Essay on the Stars) :— 

** At the beginning of the year, after rubbing the body with oil, and bathing, man 
should eat the leaf of the pleasure-giving, wholesome tree of NimbOf which has been 
produced from nectar, whereby learning, health [or long life], and wealth arc 
obtained." 

t i^afAa signifies a car. Most of the Fat>A nova temples throughout India have 
largo wooden cars, in which an ima^e of Vishnu is placed, and drawn by large 
crowds of devotees at certain festivals, the car of Jaganndtha being the most 
celebrated. '1 he practice in all likelihood commenced with the Buddhists, who are 
described by the Chinese travellers, Fahian and Hiuen Thsangy as on various 
occasions leading the images of S'dkyasingha in cars. Perhaps the want of roads 
and the impracticability of moving any cars, led to the substitution of small 
wooden temples, which however, in the present case, is called a Ratha, Many 
temples ba? e palanquins instead of cars wherein the image is placed and carried 
about. 
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thread] * for the entire community, in the village temples where it used 
to be performed — perhaps two hundred years ago. Population having 
increased, many of the villagers now have this ceremony done at their 
own houses. It is curious that the Dipdvali or the festival of lamps is 
not provided for in this narrative ; but that i» also duly celebrated, and 
is one of the best of native festivals. There is nothing worthy of 
particular mention until we come to the 11th of the first half of the 
month of Kurtika. On this day the ceremony of Madhcriln [or the 
little corpse] was fonnerly performed. A bier was constructed and a 
living man was placed thereon and carried round the whole village in 
commemoration of the first sacrifice which the village-devils are said to 
have exacted from the sage. Whatever the reason, it is clear to me, that 
this custom points to a very remote period, when human sacrifices pre- 
vailed. Happily there is no such custom now at this villiige, but it 
still obtains amongst the lower classes in the town and island of 
Bombay, and other towns in this Presidency, and is observed chiefly 
durinnr the Holi festival. 

After Kdrtika, there is nothing remarkable till the month of Phal- 
guna, when the IIoH festival is celebrated. This Hindu saturnalia has 
lost much of its prestige. The grosser rights connected with 
it arc now performed only by the more ignorant people, and I 
am happy to say that it is gradually losing its hold on the popular 
mind. 

It would be tedious to dwell in this abstract on the minuticc of the 
festivals and ceremonies, for which I must refer to the accompanying 



* The alterations which this ceremony has undergone illustrate the vast change 
that has uvercome Hindu K>cicty. S'rdvani has, properly speaking, very little to 
do with the changing of the sacred tliread. It is a sacrifice performed to atone 
for the neglect of the study of the Vet/at. The ceremony consists of two ports, 
viz., Uttarjana [or abandonding the study of the Veda*], and Upukarma or 
Updkarana [i.e. the resumption of Vcdic studies.] The first should, strictly 
•peaking, be performed in the month of Aidgha [February and March], and the 
second in S'rdvana [July and August]. When people really studied the Vedas for 
their own sake, these ceremonies had a meaning. At present, the relation of 
S'rdvani with Vedic studies is not generally understood ; and the whole ritual has 
become an empty farce. The eating of the Panchagavya [or the five products 
of the cow] at the time of the Srdvani is also an innovation not sanctioned by the 
old authorities, but engrafted on the original by ignorant people, who fancy that 
this ctremoDy consists in eating that| and in changing the lacred threid. 
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paper and translation. The presentation . of Gandha. [or perfumes], 
Vidas [or packets of betel-leaves, betel-nut, &c.], and either fruit or clothes 
is regulated according to the rank of the recipient, and the orders on this 
subject, as well as the places where the inhabitants and their guests are 
to sit, are laid down in detail. Certain public dinners are provided for. 
An interchange of oblations offered to the SimiLdevi [or boundary 
goddess] is directed on one occasion ; and although it is laid down 
that the Br^hmanns should receive oblations offered bv other Brih- 
manas, the distributor and the director of the ceremony is the Sondra 
or goldsmith of the place, who comes in for a large share of various 
other village honors. Agricultural communities are more or less 
conservative, but the above circumstance and several other points in 
the narrative incline me to the opinion that there was not so much 
squeamishness about eating and not eating with particular persons, 
provided their status was equal, and their habits of life the same or 
similar. 

Besides religious festivals and public social gatherings, the narrative 
gives no account of the inner life or civil administration of the place. 
In a former part of this paper I have stated the number of inhabitants, 
their castes, and occupations. The only circumstance that is yet to 
be noticed is the free intermixture of the Karidn and Chittapdvana 
Brdhmn^as at MunlcjUi. Such relationships, though condemned by 
the more aristocratic families, are now contracted without scruple, 
and they involve no pains and forfeitures, either social or reli- 
gious. The Karidd famihes are now only distinguishable by their 
Gotra.* This might perhaps serve as an example to other commu- 
nities which rejoice in hundreds of sub-sections of the same section 
or caste. 



• The author of the Dharmanndhu statet that ;— [fl^tftl^ l«i«f ^fml^T- 

^ti IflRTvfcnU'PQC^I ] the descendaDts of the foUowiog eight Jiishis are called 
Gotras, vif : (1) VWvdmitra, (2) Jamadaffni, (3) Bharadv^n, (4) Gautama, 
(5) Atri,{fi) Ka^yapat (7) Vasisktha^ and (8) Agcuti. Gotra, therefore means a 
clan. The Chittapavana Brdhmaruu are descended from the|following 14 Gotras : — 

niR, ^irf T«i. aiTiJ. nfg, «Tf% wifkm, mTV^, irtf»«i, Trr^v, iiifM^, 

'^^v^9, ftlrq ^t, ft wriJw, and mTH^i^^. 

A penon who does not belong to one of these 14 Gotras b not a ChUtapdwma 
2 ras 
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My object in laying this paper before the Society id to indicate in 
what direction information may be sought> such as would in coarse 
of time furnish materials for a more or less complete history of Tillage 
life and institutions of Western India. The difficulty is to get old 
documents and information. I believe that old private records do 
exist in different villages, and with many of the oldest families* How 
to get at them is the question. For, since the days of the Inam 



Brdhmana, According to the Author of the Dhamuuindhu the prlncipAl gotras 
mn 49 in number. They are as fdlows :— 

7 Gotrasfrom'^. 



1. niR. 

2. f^<.^ 

3. •lif^^. 

4. u^. 

6. fii^^^T. 
6. '^^. 

7. "TiW. 

17 GolroifromWiffhK^. 

8. ^f^rrn- 

9. nr^H. 

10. wv^. 

11. iCtgfT'W. 

12. fj^ijmfrir- 

13. WT»y%^. 

14. ^HT^. 

15. ^TTOUf. 

16. ^T'l^TT*!- 
l7' ^^^W. 

18. KT^fir. 

19. «?fHfifl1f. 

20. ^rf^'Jr. 

21. wnTW. 

22. 9nr. 

23. ^g. 

24. %f^. 

14 Gotrasfrom^f^, 

25. «!N. 



26. irf^firc. 

27. "HTynfj. 

28. ^^. 

10 Gotrat/romfn'^ifjf'^. 

29. 5if«fJ. 

30. €Tf^[H. 

31. ^15^. 
32» ^tUfdilir. 

33. «13T. 

34. mjf. 

35. vmmv, 

36. BT^WIH". 

37. iJt^TJT. 

38. «iBTftwr. 

3 Gotras/rom fd^rif. 

39. fTip. 

40. ^H. 

41. lif^^. 

^ 4 Gotratfronmf^^, 

42. trf^«. 

43. ^f¥W. 

44. ^^H^. 

45. iimc^. 

4 Gotras from ^i(ilf^* 

46. nnt^. 

47. ^«!li?TV. 

48. ff ^^li. 

49. Htfim. 
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he kept one vfiih himself ; the second he sent to Gohdgara ; and the 
third to Divcn.* When he commenced to establish or consecrate 
the image of this place, he caused the ceremony of consecration to be 
performed by the Vais'ampayanR, and the image was enshrined.f 
Afterwards, with the view of establishing the Vatandaras [or hereditary 
people] of the village, he first settled the Yais'ampayana and the 
Datara, giving to the former the Upadhyepana,^ and to the 
latter the authority to worship the S'ri or goddess. And, as there 
was no pasturage for cattle in the place, the sage Gangadhara Bha^ta 
went to, and asked a spot from Jdlandhara Baja, of the S'ekara 
dynasty, who was [then reigning] at Jdlgam. ' He thereupon asked land 
from the [surrounding;] four villages of A'suda, Phanasii, Gimhavanen, 
and Karaden, as a vatana [i.e. hereditary property], and gave it to 
the sage, who had it determined that no other person except the sage 
had any proprietary right in that land. Taking leave of the king, he 
came to his village, and within the four boundaries thereof established 
gods and shrines in different localities for restraining the devils, 
and [in this manner] with the Bhadragiri mountain to the south, 
Chandragiri mountain to the north, the A'sava river to the east, and the 



• Tradition describes this to be the village now called Divenborali, in the Habsl's 

territory. The three images at Divenborali, Mur6da, and Goh&gara, are considered 

by the people to be sisters, although all of them being the images of the same 

goddess, Devi, one wouM suppose the new relationship to be sufierfluous. It is 

said, and is still believed by the bulk of the people, that during the annual festival 

in the month of Chaitra, when the ratha or car of the goddess is carried to a 

particular place at Mun'ida, a kind of spiritual communion takes place between 

that image and the image of Gohagara, and at tliat time, if a person be frying 

vadas [a kind of native cake] [in sweet oil raised to a very hi<;h temperature], he can 

take out the vadaa from the boiling oil with his hand without burning his fingers, 

the oil being said to be miraculously cooled on that particular occasion, in 

consequence of the spiritual meeting of the goddesses. I have never yet been able 

to get hold of a person who could say of his own knowledge that sach a thins: 

had ever happened. The answer to an inquirer generally is — "what is difficult 

for God to do V* This appears to me a priestly trick, like the congealing of 

St. Januarius' blood, and others in the various countries of Europe and Asia. 

The word Diven is most likely derived from Diva (heaven), whence also Devi, a 

goddess of heaven. 

t In the principal temple in the midst of the village, where it stands to 
this day. 

t The office of performing sacrifice's. The term is now applied to the village 
priest who conducts all the usual Hindu ceremonies. 
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sea to the west, within these four boundaries he began to establish 
[colonies of] Br^rofinas, commencing from the south. On this side 
of the rii^er he established the tutelary deity of the village, and kept 
a straight road to the west of it ; and to the west of this road he 
assigned a place to himself, and there established his disciple Vais'am- 
payana, whom he looked upon as his son. To him he assigned his 
honors of seniority, the gandha,'*' the Ti4a,t and dharmddhikdra.^ 
And there a ga^bidd or guardian idol was installed ;§ and a 
Niragui>4^ Devi ^ was installed by him in his own grounds for the 
preservation of kine. To the north of his own place he left a way to 
go to the burning-ground, assigned a spot for women going to immolate 
themselves with the corpses of their husbands to sit upon, and to the 
east of the straight road established Lakshmi Ndrdyana, and assigned 
the Brdhmana Bhdvd to his worship, giving him a spot of ground close 
by, where he was made to stay. To the east thereof, the Bahiravadeva 
and Kalik&devi were installed, and in their vicinity, a number of tutelary 
deities were established. A road to go to their temples was kept. To 
the north of the road leading to the burning-ground, the disciple 
^Vai&'ampayana was established, and to him the office of priest to the 
whole village and to all the gods in the temples was assigned. To the 
north of the latter, a Brdhmana f^ur] named Nend was established. 
To him the authority of Mahajana || was given. To the north 

* Gandha signifies a fragrant substance, but bere it means sandal-wood 
powder, which, mixed with water, is applied to the foreheads of persons assembled 
uo the occasion of social and religious festivaU, according to the warrant of 
precedence. 

t Packet of betel leaves made ap with betel-nut, lime, spices, &c. This is 
generally chewed by the natives after meals, but is also presented to guests and 
visitors as a mark of honor. 

X Authority to expound the social and religious law to the villagers. 

§ Gndadu means anything driven into or buried under the ground. There are 
m number of idols with this appellation. They are blocks of stone, and are evidently 
the boundary marks of the different Thikanas [or holdings] assigned by the saga 
to the first settlers. They appear to have been installed to inspire a sort of religloua 
awe amongst neighbours about the sacredness of pniperty. 

f A local deity, so named after a shrub which grows wild at this spot, and i« 
-called Niragundi or Vitex Negundo, 

II Mak^ana means a great man. Here it is the designation of certain here- 
ditary officers, who have no political privileges, bat have a certain precedence 
allowed them on social occaiiona in the village. 
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thereof the Brihmana named Bala was established. To him the 
authority of Vartaka* was given. To the eastward thereof a 
road to go to the mountain was kept. To the north thereof 
the goddess Varadakshdjani f was installed. Thereafter, to 
the west of the straight road [leading from south to north]» 
S'ri Gangd Narajana was established, and to the worship thereof 
the Brahmana Pardjapj^ was appointed. To the north thereof the 
Brdhmana Jos'i [i.e, the astronomer] was established* To the north 
of that a tutelary deity was installed. To the north of that again 
the Brahmana Sutdra was established ; to him the authority of 
Vartaka was given. To the north thereof, a road going from east to 
west was kept. To the north of this, and in the centre of the viUage, 
the establishment of S'ri [i.e. the Devi, or Bhavdnf,] was made in 
the beginning. To the east thereof four gods were installed. To the 
north thereof the Brahmana GokhaU was established. To him the 
office of [her] worship was assigned* Thence a straight road to the 
temple of Mah^des'wara was made. In the middle thereof a tutelary 
deity was installed, and to the east, in the vicinity of S^ri Mahdrudra 
[the aforesaid Mahades'wara] also, was another tutelary deity installed. ^ 
To the east and west and to the north of that, tutelary deities were 
established in different places. Near the S'ri, on the north side, there 
was a self-made goddess, Svayambhuvd, [devl], in the banyan tree, 
which was installed at the very spot near the S'ri. Also a tutelary 
deity was installed. Near the S'ubhddevi, on the north side, the 
Brahmana Ditara was established. To him authority to worship 
was given. To the north thereof the Brdhmana Karandikara was 
established ; to him the rights of Mahdjana were given. To the north 
the Brahmana Koparakara was estabHsihed. To him the rights of 
Vartaka were given. To the north thereof, and to the east and west 
of the road, passages for going to the burning-grounds were kept. To 
the east of the straight road [from south to north] S^ri N^les'wara was 
enshrined. Close by, the Brahmana G6khal4 was established, and to 
him the right of worship was given. To the west thereof the goddess 
Chandrabhard^i was established. To the east of Ndgles'wara a 
tutelary deity was installed. To the west of the straight road, on this 

* Vartaka, literally a manager. The different vartakas are a kind of village 
wardens, and have the custody of the temple and its property, and certain precedence 
on social as well as religious occasions. 

t Varadaksb&ya^l, the granter of vows. 
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Bide of the Ga^add-stone* the Brahmu^ Dh&rapa was established. To 
him the rights of yartaka were giyen. To the north thereof place was 
assigned for a S'unydlaja [or the abode of nothing].'*' To the east 
thereof a path to go to the Tillage of A'siida was kept, and on that 
path a tutelary deity was established. To the east thereof, and to the 
north of the mountain in the yicinity of the ri?er, a tutelary deity was 
installed. A Oa^add-stone was fixed to the south of the " abode of 
nothing." To the west of that Gaijiadd a goddess named Banachi f 
was established in the bana or forest. To the north thereof, beyond 
the river, and underneath the Chandr&giri on the sea-shore, the 
Simdd^Ti [or boundary-goddess] was established. A Sondra was 
appointed as her worshipper. In this manner gods and temples and 
other tutelary deities, were established in different places, to restrain 
the devils. Other Vatand^ras were also established in different places, 
and between the properties of the Vatanddras, Gadadd-stones were 
fixed. [Now the sage] saw in his mind that hereafter the kingdom 
of the Yavanas would come ; therefore to the north of the village and 
beyond the Ga<j[add-stone, an ' abode of nothing* was built. To the 
east of the ' abode of nothing,' and beyond the GacjLadd on the west 
aide, a spot was reserved for the Yavana ; and plots on this and that side 
of the Gadadd-stone were reserved for other castes. In what manner 
the Vatand^rs should conduct themselves from the 30th of Phdlguna 
is laid down as below : — On the 30th, t.f . the day of the new moon, 
the Ddtdra should send invitations from the S'ri, or goddess, throughout 
the village for the Vasantanavar^tra, i.e. the first nine days of the first 
bimestre of the Hindu year.^ On the 1st of the first fortnight 
of the month of Chaitra, the trumpeter should blow the trumpet at the 
house of each Mdnakarf [or privileged person]. In the temples of S'ri 
and S'ubhddevi the ground should be cowdunged, cleaned, and bedecked 
with streaks of ashes of rice-husks, turmeric, &c., and something 
should be spread for people to sit upon. Afterwards the goddess 

* ^'unyif/aya, or the abode of nothing, appears to be the name applied to a 
Muhammadan mosqae, and it combines as well the phy«ical fact of there bein^ 
nothing in the place, and a sort of suppressed ridicule of the followers of a faiih 
whose temples are '' abodes of nothing." 

t Bana, forest; hence Banachi, belonging to a forest. 

t The trumpeter goes round and stands before each house, blows the trumpet 
for a few seconds, stops and calls out, *' I am come from the goddess to invite you to 
the Chaitra fesUral, hoh t " 
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•hould be bathed early in the morning with water [by the 
Blight ablation called Malasndna]. Cisterns at the door of the 
temple should be filled with water for the villagers to wash their 
feet, and for sipping the wiiter with the palm of their right 
hands [before entering the temple]. The priest, Vais'ampayana, 
should repair in the morning to the temple of S'r{; and on his 
arriyal, the Datura should give him a seat, and should come to worship 
the image with the necessary materials for worship. The Datara 
should perform the worship, and the Vais^amp^yana should dictate 
how to do it ; and [the latter] should always expound the Purdpas. 
And after the villagers have come to the temple of the S'rf, five or ten 
of them, together with the Mah^jana, the Ysrtaka, the Hp^hyilya, 
the Jos^i and the Ddtira, should go to the house of whosoever may 
have lost a member of his family, and [sll of them] should honor the 
bereaved, and should conduct him to the temple of the S'ri, with the 
flutes playing and the drum beating. And afler the bereaved persons 
are so brought, all should assemble and sit in the temple of S'ubhadevf, 
and thereafter, the Jos'i should stand near the goddess, and read the 
calendar for the year to his audience, keeping the same afterwards 
in the temple of 8^r(. After it is kept, the Datdra should distribute 
Yi^s. Thereafter, the Vais'ampdyant should sit near the goddess, 
and read the letter of invitation in the technical language of the 
Siddhapurusha * [t.e. the sage who founded the village], and 
on that day a letter [of invitation] should be first written to the good 
Brahma^as at Muni^.f Afler the reading of the letter, the D^t^ra 
should give to Yais'ampdyana the Gaudha, Vi^^ and S^iddha.^ 
Thereafter Harikathi, or preaching after the usual mode, should he 
held, and at its conclusion, Gandha, VidiLs, and Daksha^^ ^ should be 
given to all ; after which all should go to their homes. Af^er the 
villagers have retired, the D^t^a should spread carpets, &c., for people 



* Siddhapurusha it dcriYed from Siddha, perfect, and purutha, man; pro- 
perly it means an ascetic wlio bj mystical and austere practices is reported to have 
•btsined supernatural powers. 

t This is a letter addressed in the name of the people of Mur6^ to the people 
of (1) MurG4a itself, (S) Anjarlen, (3) Ke)asl, and (4) Vej&sa, inviting them to the 
Cbaitra festival. It is written in Sanskrit*. 

t Uncooked food. 

f Small presents in mooej. 
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to sit upon and to listen to the Puranaa * ant! Katha,t in the 
evening ; for the reader of the former [i.e. the Puranas] he should pro- 
vide a seat and a lamp. At the conclusion of the Purdna and Katha 
[respectively] Gandha and Vidas should be distributed. In this 
manner people should go on till the third, on which day the Sonera 
and the trumpeter should invite all the people of the village for the 
Chaitra festival of the boundary-goddess [Simd-devi]. On the fourth 
day fof Chaitra] all should go to Sima-devi to dine with oblations 
of eatables. On the niorning of that day the Sonara should take 
from the Datara the masque [of the goddess] to be put on the face of 
the idol. ' After the people have gone to dine, the privileged men 
shoald ^et the oblations as detailed below : — 

2 oblations to the Mahdjanas. 

i do. to the 4 Vartakas. 

2 do. to the Upadhyadharnmdhikari. 
1 do. to the Jos'i. 

1 do. to [2 letters lost]. 

I do. to one Ddtara. 

5 do. [to whom, it is not clearly stated]. 

4 do. to the authorities of the 4 temples. 

1 do. to the Kharavala. 

The Sonara should cause oblations to be given to the Vatandara 
Brahmanas by the [other Brahmana] villagers, taking and receiving 
from each other [in exchange] ; and 5 oblations to the Marathas and 
other castes, and the Gurava [i.e. the officiating S'udra priest] of the 
idol Bahiri. 

5 oblations to the Gurava of the village A'sdda. 
5 do. to the barber. 

.') do. to the Vatanddrs of Saladiiren [here spelt Sdladiila]. 
5 do. to the carpenter. 

3 do. to Sonu, the bricklayer. 

.') do. to the Gdvada [t.^. a caste of Ilindds who manufac- 
ture salt]- 

2 do. to the Yarika [a sort of village beadle]. 
Altogether 6 oblations. 



* Some Puriinic work is read and explained, and thi« id popular!/ called 
Purdna. 

t An itinerant preacher stands, and taking some moral texts illustrates (hem hj 
arguments as nell as legendary tales ; and this made of preaching is called Kalhd. 
'J r fl « 
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5 oblations to the trumpeter. 
5 do. to the tailor. 

to the washerman. 

to the g(5nwald. 

to the oilman. 

to the copper-smith. 
In this manner, the oblations should be distributed by the Sondra. 
After the dinner is over, the Jos'i should read the Panchanga,* 
^nd the Kurabhari f should give to the Vais'ampdyana a blank paper 
for writing a letter. J Thereafter preaching should be held. The 
Ditdra should give the Gandha and Vid^, first to the Vais^ampdyana, 
and [afterwards] to the Jos^'<, and the Mahajana Vartaka, and to 
every one else also. Thereafter the Vatanddr [officer for the year] 
should give to the trumpeter Onvalani § [t.^. wave offering] out 
of the money from the Enam amount of the village. Thereafter 
the Datara should take the masqu3 [in his hand], and with all the 
other villagers should come by the western road, along the sea- 
shore, vdjat-gajat [i.e. beating tom-toms and trumpeting]. On tho 
way, when arrived opposite to the '' abode of nothing," the musical 
instruments should not be played upon for a moment. Thence they 
should come into the quadrangle facing the temple of SM Durga. On 
arriving near the temple of the S'n, the villagers who may be near the 
temple, and those who have come along with the masque, should 
embrace and salute each other. Thereafter, the Ratha or car of the 
goddess should be lifled up ; the Ddtdra should mount it, and it should 
then be brought by the Brahmanas in the Pdntha or quadrangle ; and 
the Datdra should offer incense and prayer to all the gods, after which 
tlie Ratha should be kept in its proper place. Thereafter, people 
should go to the temple of the goddess, and the D^tdra should distribute 
Gandha and Vidas according to the order [Inid down]. All should 



* Alm&nack. 

i Manager of tbo village. 

X Thii is the letter inviting people of otUer villages to the annual festival 
[vide note t, page 16]. 

§ Onwdfani or wave offering, from OnwAlanen^ to wave. A platter con- 
taining li<{bted wicks, a box of turmeric, and sometimei betel-nuts, and a few coins 
are taken around the head of n person or idol, for the removal of all troubles 
and evils, and also in consecrating ; and any money put into the platter by other 
wortbippcri as an offering, is called ihe OnwdJanL 
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then go to their respective homes. At night the flute- pla3*er slioulcl* 
accompany all the privileged persons to the temple, from the Gadadii 
or boundary -stone of the sage's holding. After they have arrived, 
whoever may not have come, should be invited and brought by the 
Varika by order of the Mahajana Vartaka. The Datara should spread 
carpets, &c. to sit upon, and have the lamps lighted. The expounding 
of the Puranas and preaching should then be held, and at their 
conclusion the Datara should distribute Gandha and Vi^as in the order 
laid down ; and Gandha should also be applied [to tiie forehead of], 
and Vida given to the Sonara. In this manner, the Navaratra [or nine 
nights] should be spent. The Jos'i should read the Panchanga every 
day in the temple of the goddess. On the morning of tbe 5th day^ 
the Gurava or flute-player should play at the temple of the goddess, 
and the houses of the privileged persons, in the following order: — 

First of all in tlie courtyard of the temple, that is, once in the 
courtyard which is that of the temple as well as of the Datdra 
[Br^hmana], and again in the vicinity of the other gods. Thence to the 
privileged persons ; thus : near the door of the Mahajana [sur] named 
Nena ; tlience near the spot of the sage opposite the door of the 
Vais'ampayana ; afterwards opposite to the door of the Bala vartaka; 
thence opposite the door of the Up^dhyil ; thence opposite the 
door of the Dharapa.. Before the DharapH, the instrument should 
be played upon opposite the door of the Karandikara Mahajana ;. 
thereafter, opposite to the door of the Jos'i ; ihence opposite the door of 
Sutara-vartaka ; thence opposite the door of Kopnrakara-vartaka ; tlience 
[about 3 letters lost]. In this manner, in the morning, in the noon, 
and in the evening, at the time of their going to hear the Puranas and 
the preaching [the Hutanist should play]. In tliis way, ac the 
conclusion of the Purana and the preaching, the Gandha, Vidas, bits of 
cocoanut,* should be distributed in the order above mentioned. 
Thus [people] should go. On the seventh day, the Datdra should 
invite the privileged persons and the servants to a feast, called Kelavana, 
on behalf of the goddess in the following order : Two Mahdjanas with 
two servants [here called Padghamkara] ;t four Vartakas and four 



* The«e are popularly called Ganeia-pujd, or the worship oi Gai^es'a. How bit* 
of cocoaiiut came to be so named, I cannot say. 

t Padghamkara^ is a drammer, but as there ate not many drummers ut this 
fea>t, I lie word, I apprehend, means simply a Mrvant or attendant. 
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servants, altogether eight ; two, Vais'ampavanas and Dharmadhikarf, 
and two discifiles, heing in all four ; the Hira Jos'i and his disciple 
one, in all two ; one Kharavala ; the worshippers of the four temples. 
In this manner the privileged Brahmanas and the privileged persons 
of other castes should he invited to the Kelavana-feast. The Sonara 
should ask of the Datara, the image called Bhogamuhiirta to be seated 
on the car in order to have it cleaned and furbished ; and the Datara 
should give him the Gandha and Vid^. 

The privileged persons of other castes are as follow : — 

1 Sondra or goldsmith. 

1 the Vujantrl, i,e, flute-plaver. 

1 Dholakari or drummer. 

2 Varika or beadle.* 

1 G^vada or salt-manufacturer. 

1 Sutdra or carpenter. 

1 S'impi or tailor. 

1 Sdli or weaver. 

1 KumbhAra or bricklayer. 

1 Gurnva or idol worshipper of the S'udra class from A'suda. 

1 Nhavi or barber. 

1 Gurava or S'udra- worshipper of the idol Bahiri. 

1 Gonvald.f 

1 Tell or oilman. 

1 Panta or washerman. 

1 Chdmhar or worker in leather. 
In this way the privileged persons of other castes should be invited. 
On the 8th day all should assemble, and taking all the materials for n 
feast from the goddess's store [4 letters lost], all should assemble to 
have a grand dinner, sending invitations to [the villagers of] A'silda 
and Karanden ; all should go to dine on this occasion of the goddess's 
festival. The Siitara X should clean the place with cow-dung or other- 
wise, and bedeck it with streaks of the ashes of rice-husks, &c. 
The Datura should worship the Rasai [i,e. the whole collection 



• VdrikOj in some parts of the country, means a barber, but hei-c he is 
a kind of beadle at the great temple of the village. 

t Gonvald. The word means a cowherd. But here it stands for a man of 
that surname. The Gonvald family is extinct, but the name is called out when the 
particular village-honors of that family come in their oi'der. 

t ^'ot the carpanter, but one of the Brdhmanas with that cognomen. 
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of cooked food], and take away the oblation with music. The 
Upadbya sliould accompany, in order to dictate how to perform the 
w.)rship. On their return, the Upadhyi should pour a small quantity 
of gliee over the cooked rice, serve it out to each individual in order 
t() purify the rice, and should make the Datara pour out on the 
ground a small quantity of water, offering the whole as an oblation 
to the deity. Thereafter the people should dine, and Vidas and 
money-offerings, should be distributed. In the evening, Bdla Vartaka 
should have a great oblation prepared for the goddess. Invitation 
should be given in the morning to the Upadhya and Dharmddhikari 
Vais'ampayana, and the Jos'i [4 letters lost], and after they have 
been brought, the Mantras [or sacred verses] necessary to the offering 
of the great oblation should be recited, and the oblation, together with 
materials for worship being taken in hand, they should repair to 
tlie temple of the goddess, blowing the trumpets and beating the 
tom-toms. After going there the goddess should" be worshipped, and 
the oblation, which will have been placed in a vessel made of 
Bimbu work, should be presented to the goddess. The oblation and 
worship being completed, oblations should be presented to the image 
to be placed on the car, then to the goddess called Bh/ivai. There is a 
tutelary deity behind the goddess S'ri. That should be worshipped, and 
oblations presented [to him]. Thereafter the Ganapati, and S'ubhddevj, 
should be respectively worshipped and presented with oblations. 
Thereafter Gandha, Vidis, and money-offerings should be distributed 
to the Brdhmanas. Thereafter all persons should pass through a 
Tirana * constructed on the north side of the S'ubhddevi by the 
trumpeter. One should go to dine of the oblation at the house of the 
Ddtdra, and ail the others should repair to their homes, and take their 
meals, after which they should go to the temple of the S^r(, and after 
the hearing of the Purdna is completed, the ornaments of the goddess 
should be taken out of the treasury, and given by the Mahajana- 
vartaka to the Datara, whom they should cause to put them upon the 
goddess. Thereafter the Bala-vartaka should tnke the staff of the 
goddess and stand near the S^ri, and the Koparakara-vartaka should 
light the lamps in the Mandapa,t and should stay the whole 
night supplying oil and wicks. The Sutdra-vartaka should fan the 

* Torana is an arch prepared with the branches of trees, &:c., and supported by 
plants of the plantain. 
t A ttfropormry hall for the peopi' to ru'>semble. 
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goddess with the hrush of peRcocks" fenthers. The Mahiijana-vartaka 
should make the Varika spread seats [mats, &c.J in the Manclapn* 
and thereafter should seat the people who may have come from other 
places, m the spots which have been appointed for them. The inhabitants 
of the place, and the people of A'stida, should sit in the same place 
on the south side, witli their faces to the north. The Vais'amp^yana 
should sit in the seat of the sage, facing the whole assembly. After 
being seated, preaching should be caused to be held, and rejoicings 
should be made with singing, music, and dancing.'*' Any in« 
habitants of other places, who may have come to the village, but 
may not be present at the preaching, should be very respectfully 
invited, and conducted with honor to the assembly, and rejoicings 
should be made. At night the Sonira who has taken the image to be 
furbished, should bring it back, and the Gandha, Vidas, bits of cocoa- 
nut, and money offerings, should be distributed to the whole assembly ; 
and before sunrise the' next morning, the whole place should be cleaned 
and bedecked, and the goddess should be bathed by the Datdra. Those 
persons who may have gone to the temple and made [about 6 letters 
lost], should cook their food at the temple, offer oblations to the S'rf, 
and, taking a Brahmana and a Bruhmana lady in their company, 
should take their meals before sun-rise. In the morning all should 
repair to the temple of the S'ri. The Dharapa should bring the 
image to be placed on the car, and the Datara should worship it, 
and on the worship being completed, the former should place 
it on the car. The Bala-vartaka should take the staff in hand 
and walk before the Ratha or car. The Sutdra-vartaka should 
sec that the materials of the Ratha are [in] complete [order], and 
should take the flag in hand and walk before the Hatha. The tailor 
should clothe the Hatha. The barber should put a looking-glass 
therein. In the Mandapa of the S'ubhddevi, the Datara should spread 
mats, &c., for the Vatandars to sit upon. Thereupon all the 
Karabhdris should tjike from the stores the grain and money to be paid 
for service to those people of other castes who have to serve, and 
which should be given to them all by the Koparakara-vartaka in the 
order laid down. The Datara should first of all give the Gandha and 
Vi4^ to the Koparakara, next to the Mahajana, next to the Dharma- 
dhikari Upadhya, next to the Jos'i, next to the Bala-vartaka, next to 
Dharapa, and afterwards to the Sut:ira. All should then come near tlu* 



Dancing at ibis festival has lont^ gone out of fashion. 



\ 
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Hatha. On arrival, the Nend Mahdjana should apply wet betel-nuts 
in front of the Ratba, in perpendicular and liorizontftl lines, so as 
to form a^Makhara.* To him the Ddtdra should first give the 
Gandha and Vida when he comes near the Hatha, and he should 
pive betel-nuts to the privileged persons. The Parujapd should 
likewise stick plantains to the Hatha, in perpendicular and horizontal 
lines. To him the Ddtara should first give the Gandha and Vi^d, 
and he should give the plantains, first of all to the Vais'ampayana 
and Dharmddhikdri, in the place of the sage, and also to the 
other privileged persons- Thereafter the Sondra should give a 
pa^a, or a low seat, made of gold and silver, to the goddess, to sit 
upon, near the Hatlia. Thereafter, the Dhdrapa should walk along 
with the Hatha. The Ddtdra should mount the Hatha. The 
K<5parakara-vartaka should mount the Hatha, and light the lamp. All 
the Brdhpianas should lift the Hatha, and carry it into the quadrangle. 
After going there, the Sutdra, and Dhdrapa, and Ashva (?), and S^upra 
(S'udras?), and the people of four villages being collected, the 
Hatha should be carried, all the others accompanying it. First of all 
it should be taken to the north side, should be stopped before each 
house ; the worship and oblation, which the Brdhmana and a lady 
[having her husband alive] will present [at each house], should be 
received ; at each house, the children should be mounted on the 
Hatha ; the Ddtdra should offer incense, and wave the lights now and 
then to the Devasthdnas [or the places of gods] which there are in 
different parts of the village. It should return from the northern 
boundary-stone, and should then pass by the road to the south side of 
Ndgals'vara. Whilst it is being carried that way, the Sondra should 
offer the oblation and worship from his house, and should mount the 
children on the Hatha when it comes near his place. Thence the 
Hatha should be carried by the passage to the east, and going from 
north to south ; incense should be offered, and the lights waved to 
Mahddes'vara and all other gods, and it should then be brought 
into the quadrangle, and thence carried up to the river at the 
south, being stopped before each house. Being carried to the end, 
incense should be offered and lights waved to the Devi of 
Gohdgara, and the Hatha should be carried back and stopped 



* A gaily dressed up frame bedecked with flowers and gaudy trappings, within 
tvhich idols or human beings are seated on joyful occasions. 
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before the temple of Narayana. There all the S'udras, children 
and all, should fall at the feet of S^ri or goddess ; the Gonvalya should 
give water to all the carriers who lifl the Hatha on their, shoulders. 
Thence from the place of the Upadhya Viis'ampjlyana, he [the 
Upadhya-Vais'ampiiyana] should be taken on the Ratha and carried 
to the spot of Ganga Narayana, and there the Upadhya should 
come down, and oflFcr incense to and wave lights before Ganga- 
Narayana. Thence the Ratha should be carried to the quadrangle, 
where the Brahmanas should again take it upon their shoulders* 
carry it near the temporary hall, and deposit it in its proper place. 
Thereafter they should go to view the goddess, receive the Gandha 
and Vidas, and return to their respective homes. In the evening all 
should go to perform the ceremony of abandonment, and for paying off 
the different persons for their services. The Vdrika should be present 
there, fasting, and hold a weapon in his hand ; and first of all [he] 
should call out the name of the Dharmddhikdri Vais'ampayana ; next he 
should call out the name of the Upddhya Vais'ampayana ; thirdly he 
should call out the name of the Jos^i ; fourthly he should call out the 
name of [about 4 letters lost] . In thb manner, having called out the 
names of the Upddhyds and Jos'is of the village, as well as those of 
other villages, the Ddtdra should give them Gandhn, Vidis, and S'eles"^ 
in the order laid down. Wages should be paid to the different 
servants. On the tenth all should assemble, and should cull the 
youngest cocoa-nuts from the trees in the Enam-garden, and with the 
water obtained from them, should give a cooling bath to the goddess, 
perform her worship, and should present an oblation, provided with all 
the articles, items, and particulars necessary to render it complete. 
Thereafler Gandha, Vi^^s, and bits of cocoa-nut should be distributed 
to all, and the ceremony of the nine nights completed. On the 
seventh of the second half of Chaitra, the Ddtara should invite all the 
inhabitants cf each house to repeat the name of the goddess, and 
turn the beads of the rosary. On the eighth, the Datura should 
perform a solemn enunciation of the object of the ceremony, 
and should give to the Vais'ampayana Upadhya ihe office of 
A'charya, or the officiating priest, who should cause the repeating, &c., 



• S'elc is the plural of S'ela, which is a sort of srarf depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body. No such clothes are actually disUrJbutcd at present, 
but they might have been so formerly. 
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to be performed by all, and complete the ceremony. On its con- 
clusion, Gandha, Vidas, and money-presents should be distributed to the 
A'chdryd and all the other Brahmanas. All should then go home. 
On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Chaitra, the 
Datdra should have the ceremony of Uktdvala (t.^. of sprinkling boiled 
rice over the streets of the village) performed, and should offer 
sacrifices to the devils. On the last day of Vais'iikha, the Varika 
should repair to the temple of S'rf, and after the Datdra has brought 
out the idol Bhdvai Devi, which is in that temple, should clean the 
place and bedeck it with streaks of the ashes of rice-husks, &c., and 
should sit there. The women of the village will go to see that goddess, 
and will perform her worship and present her with oblations and 
money-ofiFerings, both of which last should be carried away by the 
Varika. In the evening, the goddess should be kept by the Datara 
in the sanctum sanctorum, and the Ydrika should clean the place 
and bedeck it as before. 

On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Jyesh^ha, the 
Madheriin [or the little corpse]* should be carried round. The 
materials for this should be furnished by the Bala-Vartaka. The 
Datdra should announce the determination of performing the cere- 
mony, and the Upddhyd should cause him to pour the water. 
Formerly, when the devils had taken the life of the Brahmana 
[Datara], the sage had caused them to bring him back to life, 
promising them a human sacrifice, which should therefore be dressed 
in new clothes, and be accompanied throughout the village by the 
S'lidras and the worshippers of the inferior deities, and after being 
carried round the village it should be brought to the temple 
of the S^ri, and the holy water from the temple, as well as the waters 
from the tanks and wells built by the sage, being brought, should be 
sprinkled thereon, and incense should be offered and lights waved 
to the goddess, to whom prayers should be offered by all ; the 
S'rl should then cause the man to come to Hfe again. 

From the tenth of the first half of A'shddha, the Chdturmdsya, or 
the quadrimester, commences, and from that day and the day following, 
the masque of the goddess should be put in a pdlkf, [or palanquin as it 
is more commonly called] and carried round the whole village, and the 
worship and oblations, which the people will offer, should be received. 



* See preliminary remarks, page 8. 
4 r as 
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In this manner people should go on till the eleventh of the first half 
ofKdrtika.* 

On the fourteenth of the first half of S'ravana, an invitation from 
the goddess should he issued by the Datara to all for the performance 
of S'rdvani \_i.e. the ceremony of renewing the sacred thread]. Oa 
the fifteenth, the Upakarma [or the taking up the study of the V^das], 
should be performed. The Utsarjana [or the ceremony of suspending 
the study of the V^das] should be performed in the temple of 
Mahades'vara. The materials for performing the Updkarma should 
be kept ready by the Datara in the temple of S'ri, and the Ddtara and 
all others should make the necessary determination, worship the 
Gannpati, and throw rice on the Upadhya, who should then 
begin the ceremony and complete it. The lamps, which may have 
been brought there for presentation, should be presented — the first 
to the goddess ; and if there be a second, it should be given to the 
Vais'ampayana ; if a third, to the Dharmadhikari ; if a fourth, to the 
Jos'i ; if a fiftli, to the [about 6 letters lost] Koparakara ; and if there 
be more, they should be given to the different great Brahma^as 
amongst the inhabitants. The determination for giving the lamps 
should be caused to be performed by the Up/idhyd. Thereafter all 
should go home. The Upadhyd should be invited by the Datara to 
dinner. In the village, whoever has to perform any sacrifices for the 
deities or to the manes of ancestors, should first of all call upon the 
privileged persons at their houses, and invite them according to 
the order laid down. Whenever there is a ceremony in the 
temple of S'ri ou account of the village, the determination to perform 
the same should be made by the Ddtdra, and the Yais'ampdyana 
should be appointed the conductor of those ceremonies, and the 
Sadas^avarna f should also be given to him. In the village also 
people should conduct themselves as is herein laid down. The Jos'f 
should be appointed Brahma. J The duty of Brahmd on the 
occasion of the ceremony of S'rava];ii, should he conferred upon the 



* This practice has ceased. 

t Sadajf'avarna is a corrupt form of Sadatyavarna, which means the aathority 
of Sadasya or hcnd of a Sada»n^ an a&^embly. 

t Brahma. The first of the Hindu Triad, representing the CToWcr and 
constructor of the universe. Here it means tlie fourth priest officiating at a 
Srauta sacriticc, whoM) chief duty it is to decide on the propriety or otherwise 
of the texts recited during; tlie ntuat, from the liig^ YnjuTf and Sdwa Vedns, 
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Vais'ampdyana. The Gandha, Vida, and all honor first due to the sage 
should be given to the Vais'ainpdyana, he being called the son. The 
duty of Brahmd belongs to the Jos'i. The offices of UpsCdhyd and 
Dharmddhikdriy these two honors in the village, belong to the 
Vais'ampdyana. The third belongs to the Jos'i. [About eight letters 
lost.] To whoever, besides the Brdhmana, may be entitled to wear 
the sncred thread, as well as to the Gujars, and Kshatris and Sonaras, 
there is no other Upddhyd except the Vais'ampdyana, and no other 
Jos'f, except the village Jos'i. In this manner everything should 
be conducted. 

On the fourth of the 1st half of Bhddrapada, whatever people may 
come in the temple of the S'ri, to see the Ganapati, the Datdra should 
give them Gandha and Yidds. On the 15th of the same half-month 
and on the last day of that month, the Ddtdra should invite the 
people of the village to the S'dradi-navaratra, [or the first 
nine nights of the month of A'sVina,] on behalf of the S'rf. 
On the 1st of AVvina-s'uddha, the Karabharis or managers of 
the village should cause the Datara to bring, from the £nam-stores 
of the village, materials for establishing the Ghata,* and the 
Ddtdra should make the determination and formally enunciate the 
purpose of the ceremony, and bestow the office of A'chdrya or officiator 
upon the Vais'ampayana. Thus the Gha^a should be established. 
The offices of the Devi should be recited. And the people should 
listen to the expounding of the Purdnas. On the seventh day, the 
Datara should issue an invitation for repeating the names of the 
goddess and turning the rosaries. All the people, the young 
and the old, should come and perform the repeating the goddess's 
name, and turning the rosary. The formal enunciation of this 
ceremony should be made by the Datdra, and the duty of officiator 
should be conferred upon the Yais'ampdyana, who should conclude 
the ceremony. On the 9th day, materials for performing the Homa, 
or fire-sacrifice from the En^m-allowance [are to be brought]. After 
the conclusion of the Homa, an oblation should be given, which the 
trumpeter and the Vdrika should take away. Thereafter milk should be 



* A vessel for holding water, having a mango-sprig, a cocoa-nut, and betel* 
leaves, and betel-nuts over its mouth, and certain mystic marks made with red- 
lead or feddened turmeric. Into this, as the temple, the entrance of the goddess is 
supplicated by mantras. 
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poured upon the S'rf, in order to give her a cooling bath, and excellent 
worship should be afterwards performed and an oblation presented, 
and Vidas and money-presents should be given to the Upadhyd and 
other Brdhmanas. In return for the Japa * to be performed during the 
Navardtra, the Upddhyas should cultivate the field called MaU, and 
enjoy it as an Enam. On the morning of the tenth, all should go to 
the temple of the S^ri and the Upddhya should cause the Datdra to 
perform the ceremony of abandoning the Ghata, and sprinkle the 
water upon all. In the evening all should go to cross the boundary by 
going near the temple of Mahddes^vara, and worship the S'ami-tree 
{Mimosa Suma), or the worship of the S'ami-tree should be performed 
on the village-boundary, near the river. Thereafter all should come, 
with tom-toms beating and trumpets blowing, to the temple of the 
S'ri, and view the goddess ; after which, all should go to their respec- 
tive homes. 

On the 1 5th of the first half of the month of Kdrtika, all should go 
to hght the Tripura.f Gandha and Vidas should be given to all from 
the Endm allowance. 

In the month of Pausha, on each Tuesday, Gandha and Vidiis 
should be given to all, from the Endm allowance. 

On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Mdgha all 
should perform [about three letters lost]. J 

From the first of the first half of Phdlguna, the " dancers or sport- 
makers should pay respects at the temple, and at the houses of the 
privileged persons, in the proper order. The houses of the privileged 
persons should be visited from the south to the north [namely, the first 
house must be the southernmost, and thence they should visit them 
in the direction from south to north, the last house in the 
north being honored last]. On the 15th [of that month] the 
Sonara should perform the sacrifice [to the Holi] on the east, 
beyond the tutelary deity at Navdnagara [or the new-town]. The 



• Japa^ the repeating the name of god, and turning the rosary. 

t Tripura. A lamp-pillar erected in front of a temple, on which one or more 
lights are placed. 

X The letters lost probably refer to the observance of the fast on this day, 
which is well known as S'lvardtri, or the night of S'iva, On this day, S'iva is 
worshipped with mango- blossoms and white flowers, which are reckoned the 
favorites of that deity. 
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Sondra should inTite the privileged Brdhmanas ; the trumpeter should 
precede all of them in the evening, when they should go hy the road 
leading [to Navdnagara] by the passage through the [east-north-east 
comer of the village] place called Koparl. After going there, the 
Vais'ampiynna should dictate the form of worship to the Sonera. 
Thereafter Gandha and Vi^a should be first of all given to the 
Yais'ampayana-Upddhyd ; secondly, to the Mahdjana; thirdly, to 
the second Mahdjana ; fourthly, to the Ddtara ; fifthly, to the 
Jos^i ; sixthly, to the Bala-vartaka ; next to the Dharapa; then to 
the Sutara ; and afterwards to the Kopnrakara-vartaka, and the other 
inhabitants; and all should return, trumpets blowing and tom-toms 
beating, by the above-mentioned comer passage to the neighbourhood of 
the S'ri Bahirava. On arriving there, the Dalavi should supply the 
materials of worship to the Vais'ampdyana who should perform the 
worship, and all should circumambulate [the pile], and light the 
Holi,* after which the Gurava and Varika should escort all to their 
respective homes. On the 1 st of the 2nd half of Phalguna [i.e. on the 
day following the Holi] the Sondra should assemble the people of ^ye 
clans t and castes, and come from north to south at the Holi of the 
god Bahirava. On arrival, the Bahirava should be consulted,^ and 
with his consent all should come into the village near the temple of S'ri 
Ndr^yana. The worshipper of that place will have had a small tank 
filled with water on purpose, which should be sprinkled on the sport- 

* Holi from Holikd, a Jtdkthatif or female demon, in whose honor this 
festival is held. From the 6th of Phdlguna (February and March) the villagers 
assemble at certain spots appointed for the purpose, and prepare small piles of 
wood, gras«, &c., which are lighted in honor of the goddess, and after the flames 
hafe burst out, all the people circumambulate them. On the 15th, which is 
considered the great day of the Holi^ larger piles are generally constructed, and, 
principally where S'udras are concerned, animal sacrifices are offered. 

t It is hard to say which five castes. The word appears to me to be used as 
an equivalent for 'many.' 

X The mode in which Bahirava and other inferior deities are consulted 
(fur no supetior deity is ever consulted in this manner within my knowledge,) is as 
follows : — Flowers, rice, betel-nuts, or some such substances are wetted and stuck 
to the seat of the idol, and the consulter puts the question thus : '' If such and such a 
thing is to happen, give the right hand one, i.e. let the flower, &C, on the right hand 
fall." He waits a few minutes, and eillicr by accident or atmospheric influences, 
the flowers either on the right or the left fall down, when the reply of the deity is 
considered as favorable or otherwise. If both the flowers, &c., fall simultaneously 
tbey are again stuck up. 
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makers who may have gone to visit the tutelary deity. On return, the. 
people should come playing the Dhuravdda [ue. playing with dust] to 
the temple of S'ri, where the Upadhyd should recite the Mantra, after 
which the people should go to view the S'ri, and return to 
their respective homes. On the fifth of the same half, the 
Sondra should invite all the privileged persons, and the 
Datura also to scatter water, &c., in small drops. On the evening 
of that day, the trumpeter and the Ydrika should hring them all, the 
former Mowing the trumpets and heating the tom-toms, and the 
latter carrying the light to the temple of S'ri, where the Ddtara should 
mix turmeric with water and hesprinkle the goddess Durgd with 
the mixture. The S'ubhddevi should be next besprinkled. Thence 
all should go on besprinkHng all the other gods, with the trumpets 
blowing and tom-toms beating, by the passage through the east- 
south-east corner to the tutelary deity near the Holi, and thence 
to the house of the Sonera at Navdnagara. The Sondra should 
spread [mats] for the privileged persons, and request them to sit 
down. When they are seated, Gandha, Vidas, and S'elds [or clothes] 
should be given [in the regular order beginning vnth the Ddtdra] to 
all the other privileged persons. After they are given to the Datdra, 
they should be given to the Upddhyd ; next to the Jos'i, next to the 
Mahajana-vartaka. Thereafter the people should return to the village 
from the north- The sprinkling of the S'imddevi [i.e. the boundary- 
goddess] should be performed from the boundary-stone. Thence 
people should return to the south, besprinkling all the deities as 
they pass along. On arriving [at the south end] all the water should 
be poured upon the tutelary deity, and all should return to their 
respective homes. In this manner all the Vatandars should conduct 
themselves. 

The different quarters of the village were allotted [to the different 
people]. The whole village consisted of eight wards or quarters, 
wherein the privileged persons should remain. In this manner the 
settlement of the village was made. When the [east-north-east] corner, 
called Kopari, was received in grant from the Chantarardja, it was 
[thought advisable that] the authority of the Brdhmanas thereof 
should be extinguished. At that time the Brdhmanas of that place 
stood [before the sage], and asked what were his commands to them. 
The sage replied that '* in your quarter I should have the following 
privileges :— Dharmddhikdra [about three letters lost], the oflbre c^ 
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Upddhya, the reading of Parana at the temple of MahAdes'vara, and 
the office of A'chdrya, and Sadas'avarna, and the first Gandha." 
Accordingly those Brahraanas gave to the sage, and the sage gave 
them to his Mdnasaputra [the son of his mind, or his disciple] ; and 
the inhabitants of A'sdda gave him likewise the offices of Upddhyd 
and Dharmddhikari in the spot called Cbamp^vati, situated to the 
north of the river, and from the river up to the mountains to the 
east of Vydghres'vara, and also in the temple of S'ri Vyaghres'vara, and 
these he gave to his son or disciple ; and five fields were given to 
him. In the quarter called Kdpari, the Yatanddra authority was the 
Hira Jyotishi or astronomer of the village. 

When [the sage] first came to see this spot along with Brdhmanas 
from the village of A'siida, and crossed over to this side of the 
river, he first named the place Niitanakshetra. Afterwards they came 
to tl)e sea-shore and began to cut the banian-tree, when the 
deities and devils staying there, becoming enraged, deprived the 
Brahmana, [sur] named Ddtdra, of his life, as a kind of sacrifice. 
The deities were afterwards appeased, and the Brahmana brought 
to life again; and a second name was given to the place, i.e. 
Mulavataka-grdma. The establishment of S'ri was made, and Brah- 
manas located in different quarters. Many gods and shrines were es- 
tablished for restraining the devils. Certain fields were assigned to 
the goddess and to himself. The field called Chirekhana-bavila 
was allotted to defray the expense of his annual ceremony. The 
field called Vonvalen, was allotted for oblations to the goddess. The 
field called Kanaka, for flowers, &c., to the goddess ; the spot 
called Umbara-kshetra, for celebrating the festival of the goddess ; 
the spot Lamaga, for certain duties connected with the fair of the 
goddess ; the spot called Chandana, for Gandha, Vidas, and money- 
presents to the Brdhmanas invited on the occasion of his [i.e. the 
sage's] annual S'r^ddha [or fnneral ceremony] ; the field called Ganes'a 
was assigned to [the gods] Ganapati and Nagales^vara. The field 
called Madhas'eta was assigned to [pay expenses of] the ceremony 
called Madherdn.* [The sage] asked for, and obtained for 
himself and the goddess a field beyond the river. Besides, the 
field [called Kesara] was assigned to the '^ abode o/nothing" The field 
called A'da, consisting of five sections, whereof one section being 

* See page 25, 
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field Kcsara was assigned to the "abode of nothing," and four 
were kept for himself and for reUgious offerings to the S'ri or goddess. 
The proceeds thereof are to be half kept in the treasury .[of the 
goddess], and the other half to be taken for the support of their 
families by the adopted son of the sage and the Datara. The field 
Devalen was assigned for the oblation and the [annual] fair of the 
boundary goddess, and the fields Chandrdga and Ma^Hsa were assigned 
to the treasury of the goddess. The southern boundary of his village 
was defined to be the mountain-like stone Bhiniasena, ihe water 
on the mountain to the east of that stone flowing to the west, and 
to the north up to that in the village. 

[The sage] himself asked for, and obtained from the king, the place 
called Karavanda.* The honors of elderhness, and the offices of Upd- 
dhyd and Dharmadhikar{ were his [i.e. the sage's]; and he estabUshed 
Brahmanas there, providing them with water and quarters, and keeping 
one for himself. There were S'udra Vatandars whom he also 
established. For the S'udras and other castes he gave place in the 
spot called Kas'edi, and on the east and north of Xsigales'vara. 
Thus he kept other castes, and he built in the neighbourhood of gods 
and shrines, wells and little tanks, for Brahmanas to bathe and pray, 
and for watering cattle. On the south-east of the god Maharudra 
[otherwise called Mahades'vara], outside the village, he appointed 
a place for the Br&hmanas to present the funeral cake to their ances- 
tors. To the north of that he appointed burying-places in different 
locahties for different castes. On the east of MahudesSara and the 
north of the river, he assigned a burying ground to the people of the 
new town. The authorities of the village Phunasuvi were to extend 
[their supervision up to] the Kopari. To the south of the tutelary 
deity, a road leading from east to west was kept. To the south of 
that, on this side of Kopari to the north, he first named his new village. 
In this manner making the new village, he established gods and shrines 
and tutelary deities in different places to restrain the devils ; and he 
assigned particular fields [the proceeds whereof were to be appro- 
priated] for his annual funeral ceremony, and for the treasury of the 
S^ri or goddess. For his annual funeral ceremony, the field called Chi- 
rekhana-Bavila was assigned, and the field Pedhikd, in the Kopari- 
quarter, was assigned for oblation to MahadesVara, but one portion 

* A village to the loath-soutli-east of Murit^Of and called KarantUn, 
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thereof was to be the god's^ another portion assigned for bis annual 
funeral ceremony, and one portion was to belong to the Brahmana 
[about 4 letters lost] liting at Koparf. On* the north, the field Chau- 
dana was assigned for [defraying the expenses of] the fair of the god- 
dess, and for giving Oandha and betel-nuts to all. For himself, he 
assigned a place on the south on the bank of the Vdyii-Gangd, 
for bathing and prayers, placing stones to sit upon for bathing, 
and a small cistern for water, and constructing a Ta^^ka or small tank 
for performing SandhyA, i,e» prayers. The four boundaries of our 
village are:— On the south, the waters on the mountain; on the 
north, the waters on the mountain ; on the east, the mountain -slope 
up to the point where the waters run yonder ; and on the west, the 
ocean. This narrative is written. 



5 r as 
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[5«:t nt^i^ n^N^. ] 

[g*ir5f tr^h: 1^ »twr aire.] <n^^TTt?r anP^S #, (r^unn^ 
Tw^f far^T; ait «n^ «rR^ iimnr arr^; V^ m^wt^ j<f r 

^^ jtrh ^( sffiir q<i<i4i< HT ftrfl^ 5^7^ ^m vim^ x^^ 

sngTfff frwsir ^^ "?f^ €Ti^?>rjiw >Tf^ jPI^ 
^^jT^nrer «m -^m ^^^. mw ^iT^ ^fe«rt, nfwr^ 

f^rrtcf a»r<35, ^^^ ^^ ^ 'P^'^ ^ ftrar"l^<inR ^hmi^ 

ffrsr<T 5?f ii^F* ^[3gt ^^ f^rTtci infe^ ^ m^^^ Prifit 
^ an?", ? ^ f?Ttci ^f^it >w!!r air?; Wt ?irr?^%fr m^ 

lij^%<mH'i aw ^^'fe? Rffi ^f3?T ifsfr few^r jj^ ^^:si 
an^. ^^5?^ anqorr affs- '^;^ cnj j^ »r?nRRT luf^, ^ 
(r< *r|;# Rsiifer* qr^^. <r?r?T 5^tr ?«nqsjr <i»im4i^ qrtiT 

^#r. jf »itfr qfR?rrf#r ^iprt ?I^, jhw %^qnR ? ?raR" 

qrtjRj^ q fit*cq^, ? ^ Iff ^ nffl^ iji^, arr ^«fi[f5r TRqft 
q?R JTpp ftrsTRT Rr^- Iff Ri^ im'^ ftnw ^^ ?qi?inf jw- 
I^mt srrft- ai$ «^sr nwrtt an^ri "^ anq^ ^ an^, anTf 



*i f^ Jiwf •<»ri 1^1 »iw. 
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^^ =eir9^. !fft% ai«?R^ ^^TRT *!iinic4i. airm qf^^R^ 

anPr air# ^q^rt^r fsii^r?^ iflT5r>rRrwTPt«^- ^tm ^^ 
wf^, ani% ^ JiTs'narrem ^Ptwr- an^ ws- sisp ^f^w 
»irf af^wi. ^?ni%% ^4^ 5TR¥'^?5qiiR few w^ ^ 

aiT%" ^ff q<f(iii^^ sTiq^ii^ flpt sfiFc^. an% ^j-h^h ^f rerr- 

m inffr wifqar; am"! ^ «Rm^ jrrenr w^«r. an% 
arTfTiEr wtr ffrsm wiPrwr. an^ tt^ ^^qiw w^^^r- an% 

sw^ ^ q«}^?r snqrn^ jipI y^. an% <4TKm*Ti, «TRr^ 
»ramrft, vppf «iHt wnRT "^c^. ^ ^w* '^ ?^fff 
wmr ^. an% a^Ti^in^, niwwr irr5r<T wiPjst; an'Sr ^^-^rr 
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?ff% ^1^ »TiT irrft TRiK irrerf ?iip|5yr; airtt^^ «fi*WR 
aiTferaiT f^^si. an% 5TTt?r 'i^HM wisfn ^qfS^; airtr 

9nft55T. 5«iRnfi% qf^?r qs:^ ai^^ «m«i ststt ^l*r^; 
%ftw. ant ^er anf? trwRT ^fm^ *ini ata, anF>r irnfr- 
wft5Jr. ^i^irt^i^ ?fiFra" Tff^ Cri ^j^^ s'^^. »i3<^ 
^^^RJrgr ^fPi^% w^ «JjA<SiO hN^ ^rti^r; ^ ^' 
^51 *[nr»Trnt Pr^rRr Kis^fm wiPi^, arputt ^tR?i7 5inRi% ^^rr- 
^r ^ «R% TRT iti^, m^ ^itcrt »if^ 3-d<'« ws^ m^t^^ 

f^r?5n^lt% tj^ qWRn^fr-^ ^«r»lt^maT [about 4 letters 

lost.] (aipf^pn?) TidK i ^ ^^. % 5JC \ % fe^ .j^ wni^ ^ 
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anfiiH'eR ^RR Jim <j3[r «n5t, anP>T%*inr<T m^ "j^i ?rt«n?f, 
anfr ^ ^KPf ^\m^; anPr upr^t '^jt \w^ an«3TR>R ^% 
?^ 5^ qrf w aitw nn% ^rfr ??r qf=«i strw ^ im^, ^^, 

jjisni «^ <^ Wirt; a#i airiiRin4cn: ?Ntfr ?pn??r^f 
^fwn*^ ?«ft, ^ w^iAm sJ^ur Jrt% "^^ ^l^ ^ ^?5 
q^fjpn^ ff ^ ^^ anf^ q^fji ssfhrr ??5rt«r s^f . si^^^iPicR 

^nrR iFT ^ ?nfr. ft<f^Hd< t^fqwi ^rttV ^ #w ?#? 
i^iSty^ [«•] ?rg«r ^rsm ant" aiT# iran f^ftr^r f^l. ^f^- 

^ irpw »pn^ ?WRft wi^ir^ ^Twfl. ? .j^Firer in^Rt 

q^Ji #^ «Ti%- 5^t^ f^^ #n? f f^ ^^r iiftt Rmr- 
"^frt ^^ an»j'5T«r irtfR^ cNk wrf. '?3«fi'# f^f^ ^1- 
Ir ^ i ^*iK^<f ^1^ %3?f ^^«n?r snt. ?i?irr irpir qi^r^^r^r 
5533Rranifimr#'iro%?i<iRiq[T^Rr«p=Jn^. "^ %f<TRr 

^<r ?I5I; 3^ \ <af, ^ ^^; \ [2 letters lost] "Jrj ^^ 
^^ "iRT; ?nir? *««, iTf^ '^ '^; afiVRlfT ^TsT ?rfl%, ^^ 
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?nf , f Jmrf=f ^^ ^rt^r ?ir^, ^ ?r%f r ?n%- ^'TFtcrr 5^^ 
?rw?r mv€i ^ar^fr ?tpi^*i^ rrR^rp ^ ffr^r^irR 
3iRr. RpTPfct^ 5^^q" ?M7 JiPT ^3:^ ari%^ ^^rar ^wi- 

?r ^STcT JirSTcI if^JT mfS^ B^ ^(^ IIR- ^^q^ Wivfl 5^f- 

^5?f Tit. aTr?«n45R: sttjt^ j«ii^ ?-?aT ;«T?5r 3w^,>r ^ arrqw 
«r^ qr^nr ^z\^. ^z?m ^^ ^<r ^ ^-^jf ^mrn ^ 

^qcyfcr ^ffrsr^ ?ftw ^fr- *r ^t ^nrr ^^^h TrmT^ ?ii> 

^# 'ifrt^iHcrr, ^ ^f% ^1551 ^RTsr arr# jtctsr *i^*lcr ^if^^ig" 
qrai5 tr^yrfiT ^froiR. ^rmi ^ ^m^^u^ m^, l?rl ^^r^^ 

^R 'T'l, f^ ?n^; ? ^WKH^ q«r 5yr^ F# ?ir%. jthptpt ^rro^ ^erRyr 
f . 5fi^f Jittt ^T «fl% VfsT 'f^t «rf^ ^nt. i^^iff^ 

n^ 3ifJi%, q[^; f ?cJ7 <eil^I?| i - r ^fSTfr?; ^ ITFR^ JlftT cF^jI q^ 
*II€ISJH ?Tra"?Rt ffjl^t: ^^ Ptf tqi% W^ %4.NiqH ^Tt^ ?1^ 
^iT#: %5!R qnr ^^5 qt% 3lf[ ^:il#; Wf 5q[«^ ili% ?"ffr 
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sfiii^t; ?i^ *mq irt% ?rfr ^\-^^i^; wm h^ «?'fi^ m^. 
3R in% ?T?t ^2iHit; ^ 3^ in^ ^ ^fsr^; ^ 5ciR 
?^ in% 71^ ^^fi^; ^ *im*< ^ 11% ^ ^sriI. 
^ (about 3 letters lost) ^. inipn^ RRTs^T^ ? »n«rnffir5?r, f ^- 

wrf'f ^ f^r^ ?T?TR JiPt ^ "^ "fefff^^r i?FrK?r ^§r ? ^f - 
w^?, f c«iT 3rr%% RR^ 4l<!*«iN- iiiRRf^rsTj^r^ >iti jf^ ^jtjji- 

^X; JHR \;3^ an^^^X; 5?rfr\i;JjT? 9M"-€rr\; ilNarT\;%^\; 

% l^^r fl# fira^'iitt [about 4 letters lost] Jit^f^t^ «# gflfl^ 

^RRpiR^ %3?i ^Nf^ F^ioR JEnnTriRr ^inft. «inL^ "^^ f ^ 
^ arp^ qrawrt. ^?t Hft% ?rrw^ JTr^RRr ^t- ^?im^ 
wy ?r?ftfHi4^ ^T^ a:^. arnn^ ini ^^Ht <^ ?f^^ ^«r 

mH^ >3R SfRT. TO^ qfct ^ fffilffqi^ ^d^ 5Trf . ?r^ 

513 f^ Jrtft ^w Ji5i^ «nwr. 3q[^ f qjffi'iR^ %mmH 

.^ [about 4 letters lost] qmsRiSr aipi^tor ^- m^^l 

siff ^sTtT nrsHT 5nt- jpn 4«r %fH^ ^ 5^:51 ^"^ qmni^ 
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^^r 5^^^>?r 5H5WRr. 7r^^?iir ^ arrsroiftr nw, fi^ ?i%^ 
?n^- ft:RR*ciT ^»Ti^tF% 4Ti<mfll ^roi .j^n^ ?h# 3i^» 

ff ^^. n?^ ^cR ^j^M «R»r snc^Jir^jR 'ifr^ ai«*fn^ Jjji^t 
jt^iTt^^ ^ji^ JTKJ3R ^^ m^ «rnTRi ^roj "^3?? ^^ ^ftwt- 

3T?rrt; ifs'irir^ ^tq^w ^ iipr f^ 5^1^ ^?rJi5^ ^«*«ii«i 
^f?r aiffrf; ^?rnr ^ iipr^^ «^t?ff^^sii^?rai^; ir- 
^ra^f ^^ ^r frftsr 5^^ srermrq^ Ai^m^ m^m; m^^m- 

4«RH<t*io4^^a?r^aw^,^%3n*ian^an?m^Rr»rt^ 

^?r#. TO?qrtcn: irnwr ? «n^^ ^rtf r ^i^ i^^^^ 2 letters lost] 

Jrttr^^. TO^^HcTc cft^wi 5^ffr,f f«R %?r ?Ri f<r sRrraiFk 

3im*5R qrs^ 9511H ^^^i ?pt^ an<#; w^ 3ir? 5n^. nf'r #r- 
wi ?^ THWH^i^i"ii<Sii a?fe ^ a?mi%, 3nfir ^ ?t^ w, rf>, 

IIW cR (about 6 letters lost) \^ aj%^ sit?! «ft% ?r^ ^PUm 
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qfrr «t<i J igKl^ «»tiN^i<Sl qrojft- tn5i?^4cir wr>Trfr Tffr ^t- 
^\ti^ 313^ 5?n?^ f^r ^r^ =^Rfff=€r ^5 ancfr ?Jrkr 

^mr «Tm; ?qT% irip ^^rif'flifflr ^qr^ nm ^trt; jitpt »it^ sft- 
^ JTT^t ?TRr; an^ *ir«p mss^^^ mm <im; an *irip *mq intr 

^ ijpt fir^^ »rerf J?#, ajT^ jptt ^nrr^ ^sn^sr li^ (> 
?^ »Trrf ; an#r <i<iRfi w*? »Pr ^ <jmt. ^n^ %5r ii?m i^- 

^ ?n^. Rr<f^i4d< ^nrr ^^ ^^ngfr^ ^cfi^sil. ?nKi^ T^n^ 

sjq =^ >itw% pTo^ jc«r =cnw?rff' ^It t«rRTRr srrf. 3^- 
ttc«^ ^^^ ^ =jn^- ^h^ tjti ^jct ^n^- m^g^or ? ^Ritrn 

^ff «<<^^< miT^ ^^ awif- 31?^ ^ff!^ ?c 1^ qr- 
^^. %^ ^ nm^^^ ? ^ ?^t€ ^w:^ «ftcf qscT arpjiRT- 

Ok. 
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qjif • »ir^ life" d^^ JTftr ^ ?N!^ Trfr ^^ 3ir^' ewr yqi- 

4fR" %^ ^ftur^ sqiftrcf tt^, ?tS 5RW ^ran ipr wff^^r 
'krn^ Titr ?75 »Tmfr;5'?RrR ^e^ ^^rnjR^f^ ere rt- 

n%; rcRT^TR '^^Wfr Tr^ fRJ *n^, ^R«3T^ [about 4 letters lost] 

^ijHdi siMt ^^TH m, N^, %^ ^rm ^Rar^ ?n>. ^TRi^t c5t- 
^g- 53am ?n^. ?^% fJr^r ^^Tft f^is^ ^^m^^ ^nrr^r 
qriff HiT^r ^j?^"^ "^^ ^"B ^t^tI, anf^ <^ q??^ 3tw #pr- 
?w:^i^ ^ns^r- ?Mf^?Jn ^cn:, ^^g" ir-T, ft^, i^rt^ 

3iqrt aniNq ^"k qfr^ 'Erf»nt. a??^ f^f^Sr, <iid i <i^ 
^^qf ^>^^ ?n[R ^n^ ^tsttpr ^qr-^ iTt# crwr 3ir^^^ qj^. 

JTt€ ^# WF^^ m, f^t, f ??^ ?irfr- ^^Tf^ ^^ ^nt. 
•^ ??r \8 t fir^r, trr:^ ^rn^^y ^i^frtr- Ptot^jh^ ^w 
?rr?r. Ir^rn^ ^?r apiRr^, grl^^r^ ssfNrr "^syfcr »nff ?"fr 
anl", ^ iir:w«1 trrr i^^7 anop 5^ anh ?r^;yr ^^ 
^iR*H srra:^ ^jn#n^ ^n^R 1^ ^?rS aref^. if^^TF fnR»r 

jM «n^. ?Tcrm^ ^?;5ii 5^^ y?^ ^JTr^ ^rttV ^rr^t. ^ 
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Hii^ 5^^, antr sir^s^ %^. arw ^^ ^ ^n^rft, anf^ 
arrar M?r ^»n^. a?Rrrfr ?^ qr^ ^toW jhct^ 'tw^^w 

HTfesT 5^^ 5wr^, anPT ?nim^ ? ^€r ?N^ ?f^^ ^m^ 

5?Rr arawT ar 1^ ^JoqpR Tftr srm, fa^ni ^^^ ^ 
^f^^ ^n^ ?n^, =cR?ir awsrr wr ^^nlft ihSt sJrt, tit^^ 

arerwr cR-[about 6 letters lost]^^^ jj^ gf^. j^ aj^^ ^^ 

giJRirtt JM 5itr irrsror aRr%?y ??irfr ?rr>- f^?irRcr^: ^^^r 

v[^ "^ inrr apw^ ^*Ic*«in. ^ ^fs^cr itti«^^ 3R5h 
fhfw 3iT'7r ef^ eridufl mem, anPT^^Tnn Jir^ gi^ 3ir^<r 
f^ <nf, ^ ?JT?r 9^ i^rt crar 'sri?,- f irffprcr msripTpr 
#^i» ^i^%. jflWt lira" STsr^ «jTf' 'STTfi^l^ sRSRr^ 
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irrar.Cabout 8 letters lostjgxgj-ayf ;^jT JRrrq^cTT^ arf^R^ 3?^ 

im^, ^ ^snr^r, n ^^mm, ^ mwi^, ^^otph m^^sf 

mft wr ^fcn^TO^ arr^^^, ani^ ^tw: wi ^N^ ^^^ =RTr- 
5rrt arr^rft ^ ^^iqwH Jrtt cr^ "erari «n^»m^ ^^fr- ^q 

snrt arpf^ror ^tctrt^ wi^. «iic*JiiMirt ^^, ^^It 5y?R ^irt€lr 

rpm mA^ ? qifr^i Jrttt ^tri- "^^^rnfcR- ^q- 5^^ aTm%« 
5^R WB sm-^ sTORf Trfii q^ ^^%?r ^^^^, ^ 3Tir«rr 

?«% ^«? srrs:^ ^mt 1^^ to^, ai^r^ trR^r ^rfr ^fm 5r% ^sr 
^^^- *<^H?R q^r ^jTct nrjfffi ^t^ t^osr^ ^3r^ ?#t «irf%- 

f:im^ RiR^Tfrt jf»i5J?rf^ e#r ii«r f^^ ?ii^. jthrt^t Rt^- 
nf 1% ^r^ ?r^ [about 4 letters lost ] 5^^ qrr^nR ^RT ^ qnT^? 
^ ^Ki ^m 3Rsin^ \^cs\^ f uRilTr 3tf% ?ifr jtr ?n^. ?:- 
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^"r #?(!% f^fi^ ^iTcT ^t . gt iFir ^ %^qra^ Jitf r #- 

mm ^nm; j^n urrr^ ^ire" 3n?r; f«r?RT ^ *ji^w-iw; 
^?«ir ^mrm ^n^; "rt==i^ wr^ irt^ strt; ?t^^ «Hc4^tS* iit# 
<n?r; '^ «?m iTiff ?rRr; ^ g^n^ jh^ <iRr; ^ wqrsr 
?^ Jittr «nwr; ? f«i^ wm stt^r^ ?iit h^^t iw [^ «ir>; ? 
fl^"^ ^sr?r iffSHT ?Braff% irpift ^ 9/?^ ^ iist^ ^Pw 

%7 »y^ f ^5 irtfr ?Rf^ sffrar in^t- irtcR^ r^ 

jn% ?loftwT int. 8iwHd< li^ ^ft<wf^ Itw %3;^ ^[H 
nfwm«5 ^ srroirT in% %^ int. 3?i5m ^ "pfr itr ^ 

f^ «cff . zrr ^cr: *ii4*iJ»^-in^ f ^ik^ F?^ ^, 5^% ^rsrci 
^^^ Km «Tff.>i^9^r ^sffuirsTiTHV ?^ftr ^m «fRr ^ct 
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JM ^. aTTRT ^ ^rs:^ 11^ «rJ' #^ ?fw Rn^ 5nl. 
^^R H^l^r ?^ fetPr ^«T ^cT 5%5r^ ^n^. an?^r %t 
%qR[^ «# 3^?^ ?i^, ^r^fff qw 5i^- JTr*r jpir w?r 

*n^R»^ if% 3ra#. "^ciir iriFf ^[i^% c^r i^; ^rsgt ^fr ^- 
ffPCRT #?rr ^^ «nf=? ^ ^^, %5rf "Hf^y msror m^ wm- 
ftf ti to^; % ^^ ^5r<^ "cn?t5y 3^- ^'fe^- ci3ft % 5rRy- 
^ ^ arrsrw aim q^. "cpft Rrs" ^M^ fr ^t^ ^srrt 
am^ wm «w!lVRrn: Ca^o"* * betters lost ] aqi^qor ^ # mwi- 

q^; JPTT »Pir a?n^; "^rSr iRr^ an arsr^r rairw f^. ftrsr- 

^TfK mm H^ m^ smt'^rr^ <^ q^crr i^«r An i ^4q" i w 

"W TRff jpTRT r^S-; an?»T %^ qf^^T anqoTrsET f^r. ^tqft *n^ 
fcFRir afiirofr Flrr stiRr^ ajn^ fTrm=^Tr. irw an^ mm- 

arr^jWf ippi 5i«R ^ ait RFT 5^, j^ mmi^ ^ anw. 
^^ "^ST; %5ft ?:^tt 5ff«Tq^ 5^1 arsT"^ ^#w 5??^, am^s^ 
?»rmr ^rt- ^^ ^ anqoirar d^ ^ "^^r. anq^ 3"^- 
smn ^^ ^% in^fT ?n|t<^ m^. %?^ ^ anqt ^ii^Nt% 
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\ ft% iTt¥Rf«r "^t, i^ an«Fn j^? qt«r>TRr a?rq^ jiprt j^i^ 

?ilroi?r 3iiq?qr snrr^ Tftfinr, x^wi qNiorqt^r ^q in% ^r^??; 
^?r qt?rr ^^w 5?:5, qf^^ ? ttt^ "jj^ %8iq^?T anq^ «r^Rr 
l^ppr* ^k^#?ri w^ ^*qT qw=i anq^n^ jthh ^^t; qi?Sr qff^yqoir- 

=eir JiR ^ «qi^nrq q ^ff^w^ q gfr^jqT arn^, a#r m»5^- 
^ 3f^ wiqqr \^. art^ ^ war ^r^si f^^it, arrfor aTrmra- 
^•5^^. ^ q?FRTC ?f^ >^ wri^^. a?rq^ er^cTSj^R; 
^rdiiqjT ^ q sfi'i^^iN ^ q ^tR" >Trflt %qqrt?r ^rsr ^3r 
?«n- ^?r s!^^: airPT ?q >qw^ in% ^^ ajr^r q ?ioan aT»s- 
•qftr ?nq5i«Tr^ jfhiRt^ a# 5f qhr ^qi q>^^ ^^. aT*c%i 

iTPnqfir flrrerrt ijq»n% ?fe^> i<i-j<HH ^^rs ?r?5 >^ ^- 
F^- iJTi^ ^ttt mff ?<R" srr^ ^^ryr snnsrrnr ^rwr srrf w ^ 
afq^r- irra^'^ in% <t# irnn^ ^i^ ^%e ^ ^^kr ^- 
^ff ^71^ ^WjT aff^. ,yrf^ ^ arfSrqjf^ ^iq^ qj^ ^^qr- 
5qt 7^ q^ 1^ qpq^ q;>^ ^nq^n^qf ^ q;^^ s^jjt. ?jtf- 
# yfim^ #rtt ai^q;^ arHnnql anq^ ^ qiK airrq innT =fr- 
»r sTq^r. ipiqjiFf ^ 5^^ pRrrar *if^g" >q >qFii^ q a?% 

^^ m^ *iq(l*i4 ^«r5y^^?im ^feq;r ^ "^(fii^. an% *i^ 
"^ ai^ «ft ^=crr qqf afer anq^ ^'^^'^ir ^q?, aj^ ^Rrqfrar 
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ffpjiiTPeU [about 6 letters losfJysfiTg- «?rt m^^ f Bk^ ^^l^ 
m «WN^I^ ^^ ^ ^^fRT ^^: dNrtW gI? ^I%5: 
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Art. II. — Puitun Somnath* By the Honorable Mr. Justicr 

A. KiNLOCH FoRBEa. 



Read 14th April 1864. 



PuTTUN SoMNATH has not only been noticed by Tod and Kittoe, 
(Postans ?) but has also formed the subject of a paper by Dr. Bird in the 
Journal of our own Society (vol. iL pp. 13 — 21). Some explanation must 
therefore be offered for again recurring to the theme, but the only one 
which I have to offer may, I fear, not be considered sufficient. It is 
simply this : — ^That I not long ago enjoyed the opportunity of visiting the 
place, and that, although my opportunities of inspection were very 
much curtailed by want of time (the united efforts of insurgents in the 
hills and intriguers in the plains having left but little leisure to the 
Political Agent in Kathiawar), still I had previously given more atten- 
tion to the subject of architecture, and particularly of Goozerat 
arcliitecture, than perhaps either of my predecessors had given, and it 
may therefore not be altogether presumptuous in me to hope that I 
may be able to add something, though I cannot add much, to what 
they have collected. 

The general features of the neighbourhood of the temple of Somnath 
are no doubt tolerably familiar to the members of this Society. The 
city of Deo Puttun, Prubhas Puttun, or Puttun Somnath, as it is 
indifferently called, is situated at the eastern extremity of a bay on 
the south coast of Kathiawar. The western headland of the same bay 
is occupied by the port of Verawul, which gives to the locality its 
more common name of Verawul Puttun. A large and conspicuous, 
but modern temple of Shiva stands on the edge of the sea about in* 
termediate between the two towns. A few hundred yards in the rear 
of this temple may be seen the tank called Bhat Koond, the tradi- 
tional scene of the death of Shree Krishna. Further inland the wild 
bill district called " the Gheer " begins to rise, and in the remote. 
7 r a i 
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distance appears the form of that famous sacred mountain which the 
people of Kathiawar delight to call "the royal Girnar.** On the 
east of Puttun Somnath itself three beautiful rivers^ emerging from a 
level plain enriched with groves of mango and other trees, meet at a 
Triveni, held unusually sacred as the scene of the cremation of 
the body of Krishna. The whole locality indeed is filled with 
reminiscences of Krishna. The local Brahmins call the neighbourhood 
** Vairagya Kshetra," or "the field of lamentation," because it is said that 
Rookminee and the other wives of Krishna became Sutees there. There is 
the tank called the Gopee Tulow, from which Ramanundee Wairagees 
and other Vaishnavites procure the white clay, which they call ** Gopee 
Chundun," and with which they form the sectarian ** teeluk '* 
on their foreheads. Some of the modem associations of Prubhas, 
though not distinguished for their classical refinement, are very 
characteristic of the present state of society in the country. A pilgrim- 
age to Dwarka is not properly concluded without a visit to Prubh^s 
Puttun, and to Prdchee, a sacred place a few miles inland on the bank 
of one of the rivers which form the Triveni ; and these visits are 
specially efficacious in the case of persons who suppose themselves, or 
members of their families, to be possesssed by evil spirits, as may be 
seen from a somewhat humorous native account of them which I have 
produced in another place.* 

Puttun Somnath is, in its general aspect, gloomy ; it is a city of 
ruins and graves. The plain on the west side is covered with mul- 
titudes of M oosulman tombs, that on the east is thickly strown with 
Hindoo palyas and places of cremation. The loose sand is heaped up 
by the wind against the black walls of the town, and lies there like 
snow, reminding one of the white border round a funeral pall. The 
road to Yerawul takes a line a good deal to the north, to avoid the 
heavy sand, and all the trafiic that there is passes along it. In the 
neighbourhood of the old temple there is no motion nor sound except 
in the monotonous rolling of the breakers. The tone of the place im- 
pressed me more even than the recollection of its story, with a notion 
that all the fighting Hindoos and Mahommedans that ever were must 
at some time or other have come together in this — well, so-called, 
Wairagya Kshetra, and have put each other to death. Who knows 
but what they may make a sort of " Odins' plain " of it even now. 



• Vide Ras Mala, Vol. 11., pp. 396-9. 
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and quit the joys of paradise periodically, like the Scandinavian 
Einheriar, for the mere pleasure of killing and being killed ? 

However, leaving these dreamy speculations we have now to deal 
with the architectural character of the place, and it will help me to 
explain what that is if I repeat here a description of the fortresses of 
Goozerat of the time of the Solunkhee dynasty, which reigned at 
Unhelpoor Puttun from the middle of the tenth century after Christ 
until the Mahommedan conquest at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century : — 

*' The fortresses of Goozerat, such at least as are situated in the plains, 
arc square, or nearly square in form, with large gateways in the centre 
of each side, outworks or barbicans in front of these, and second gate- 
ways in the sides of the outwork. At each comer is a bastion of the 
broken square form, common in Hindoo columns, and four or more 
rectnngular bastions intervene between each corner tower and the 
central gateway. The walls are of solid masonry work, ornamented at 
intervals with sculptured bands, and completed by semicircular ir</n^ra« 
or battlements, screening the platformed way in the interior along which 
the warders passed. The gateway resembles the nave of a choultry in 
Southern India ; there are six engaged (?) pillars on either side, from 
which spring large brackets, or rather systems of three rows of bracket- 
ing, and upon these is laid a flat stone roof. A collonade follows the line 
of the walb on the inside, forming a lengthened covered portico, with 
a broad platform above. Each fortress contains reservoirs of water of 
two kinds ; the tank, the surrowur or tulow, and the well — the wav or 
bowlee." 

Somnath Puttun does not depart in any important particular from 
the general design thus described. The walls form an irregular four- 
sided figure, of which the south side follows the line of the bay for 
some time, within a few feet of high-water mark. On the northern, 
eastern, and western sides of the town a deep fosse has been excavated 
out of the solid rock. The principal gates are, one near the south-east 
corner, opening in the direction of the Triveni, and one about the 
centre of the northern side. A short distance from the latter, outside 
the town, is a fine specimen of the Goozerat structural tank. It is 
multilateral, though, as usual, the number of its sides gives it the 
appearance of a complete circle. The ghdt, or flight of descending 
stone steps which surrounds it, is broken at intervals by paved road- 
ways, enabling cattle and wheeled cairiages to approach the water. 
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A pier is carried along each aide of the roadway, and at that extremity 
of each pier which is nearest the water has been pkced a cohimned 
pavilion with pyramidal roof. These ornamental structures have 
unfortunately nearly disappeared. The water passes towards the tank 
through a canal paved and walled with stone, and protected at its 
mouth by an open stone-work grating. At the end of the canal, and 
forming part of one of the sides of the tank, is a tunnel composed of three 
perfect cylinders, with four adorned buttresses, resembling the lower por- 
tions of the towers of Hindoo temples, or of those beautiful architectural 
monuments, the Rajpoot Jay Stumbhs, or pillars of victory, from 
which were afterwards imitated the minarets of the Mahommedan 
mosques. Above the tunnel is a flat terrace, which originally supported 
a large columned hall with pyramidal roof. Part of a veiy interesting 
sculptured frieze, representing a procession of females carrying water 
vessels, remains on one of the walls of the tunnel. 

The gateways of Somnath are identical in ardutectural style with 
those of the fortresses of Junjoaw&ra and Dubhoce, the roof being 
supported, as above described, by a system of stone bracketting ; they 
have been a good deal mutilated, and in several instances a two-centred 
arch has been inserted by the Mahommedans in the place of the 
semicircular cusped torun which originally adorned the structure. 
The sculptured nmkurs* (alligators*) heads, from which the torun 
sprung, as well as the bracketting above, are, however, plainly visibly 
though some attempt has been made to conceal them. Cblonel Tod 
remarked of one of these gateways that " the pilasters being bejond 
suspicion Hindoo, and the superstructure being in perfect harmony 
therewith, we are almost within proof of the origin of the pointed 
arch." I entertain no doubt, however, from my examination of 
mumerous similar structures, in which the Uke artifices have been 
resorted to by the Mahommedans, that the account which I have 
given is the true one. There is no ground, I believe, for attributing to 
the Hindoos of the times preceding the Mahommedan conquest the 
practice of constructing two-centred or "pointed*' arches, though 
there is no doubt that they did build circular arches, whether of 
ornament, as in the case of the toruns, or of construction, as in that of 
the tunnels already alluded to. 

But now to turn to the temple, which has been rendered so famous 
by the exploits of Mahmood of Ghusnee in the eleventh century, and 
of Lord Ellenborough in the oineteeuth, and which of coarse is the 
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central point of interest, at Puttun Somnath. I must beg again to be 
permitted to employ the mode of description already made use of, and 
to proceed from the general to the particular as before. 

The Goozerat temple is, in its general features, rery similar to the 
temples of other parts of India ; it consists of one or two mundups or 
porches, and a square tower containing the object of worship, and 
surmounted by a curvilinear spire ; it is surrounded by an enclosure 
which contains pools of water, triumphal arches, and pillared halls. 
Sometimes the outer porch of the temple is detached, and it is then 
called a choree or marriage-hall. The centre of the choree forms a 
large octagonal dome ; comer pillars are added to complete the square, 
and an aisle is carried round. A portico of four columns is then 
projected from the centre of each side, and again to the centre of this 
a second portico of two columns is added. The number of supporting 
pillars thus amounts to fifly-six. When the mundups are connected 
each is an octagon squared and surrounded by an aisle ; but the first is 
wholly columnar, and the second astytar with columns in the interior 
only. The first mundup has an entrance on each of the four sides, of 
which one opens into the second mundup, and the other three into 
small external porches; the second mundap has two doors, one affording 
access from the first octagon, and the other leading into the adytum ; 
it has also on the other sides of the square two bays or windows either 
continued downwards to the ground, or terminating below in balconies. 
The adytum of the temple is square, and, where the dimensions admit 
of it, is surrounded by an aisle, used for circumambulation ; it is always 
surmounted by the shikur or curvilinear spire. Toruns are placed 
between the principal pillars, both external and internal, of the choree 
and first mundup. In old examples the porches are covered with 
pyramidal many-finialed roofs, but in edifices built during the Mahom- 
medan times, the external appearance of the roof is that of a semicircu- 
lar or flattened dome, with the inverted lotus ornament and Kulu$ 
(water-pot) finial. 

The temple stands within a square or rectangular court, the en- 
closure of which is formed by numerous small temples similar in form 
and style to the principal building, but of considerably smaller dimen- 
sions, and possessing each but a single columnar mundup. In some 
cases a small distance is allowed to intervene between these, but more 
frequently they are actually connected. The towers and shikurs are 
always placed on the oat8ide» and the porches towards the great temple. 
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a ghat, the fragments of which are still visible when the monsoon dis- 
turbs the sand which in the fine weather is heaped up against the town 
wall by the wind, extended along the whole length. 

With the exception of destroying the spire, and as much as possible 
of the mythological sculpture on the rest of the building, and replacing 
the dome (if the conjecture to that effect be correct)^ the Mahomme- 
dans appear to have done little to adapt the character of the building 
to their own worship. They erected a kibla and a mimbur, and they 
set up two paltry minarets upon the frontispiece. They formed their 
Jumma Musjeed, or principal mosque, out of a small temple in the 
neighbourhood, but not within the court-yard of the temple of Somnath, 
of which they preserved the surrounding enclosure, after removing the 
shrine from the centre thereof. 

The interest of the building which I have thus attempted to describe, 
depends, of course, very much upon the answer which can be given to 
the enquiry, whether or not this is the same temple which was the 
object of Sultan Mahmood*s celebrated expedition. We may, perhaps, 
come at some probable conclusions upon this subject, by throwing 
together the little that is on record of the history of the building, and 
comparing the building itself with others, the dates of which can be 
arrived at with more certainty. 

And first, it is necessary to remark that, though undoubtedly the 
fame of the temple of Somnath must have been great and widely 
spread, we do in fact know hardly anything about the place before the 
time of Mahmood of Ghuznee ; indeed very little is known of the 
general history of Goozerat and Soreth for some centuries before his 
time. Dew Bundur, the Portuguese Diu, and Puttun Somnath, are 
said to have been, in the eighth century of our era, in the hands of a line 
of Rajpoot princes, bearing the surname of Chowra. They, probably, 
owed allegiance to that powerful Rajpoot family, the Chalookyas or 
Solunkhees, who reigned at Kuleean, near Bedur in the Deccan. Jusraj 
Chowra, then holding the town of Punchusur on the Runn of Kutch, 
was attacked and slain by Bhoowur Solunkhee, king of Kuleean. 
Wunraj, the son of Jusraj, founded the city of Unhilpoor, still further 
to the south, a.d. 74G, and his descendants in the male line reigned 
there until 942, when the crown passed by marriage into the 
hands of a descendant of king Bhoowur, vit. Moolraj Solunkhee- 
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Mah mood's inrasion occarred in the reign of Chamoond, the son of 
Hoolraj.* 

There is not, I believe, any description existing of the temple of 
Somnath before the time of Mahmood of Ghuzoee. The '' teerth," or 
place of pilgrimage is, however, occasionally alladed to. It is men- 
tioned in the Prubundh Chintdmunee that strange merchants, whose 
country was unknown, arrived, laden with valuable merchandize, M the 
seaport of Puttun in Soreth in the reign of Yograj, one of the Cbowra 
kings of Unhilpoor, who reigned from ad. 806 to S41. The 
Dwydshrdy, another Jain chronicle, relates that Moolraj, the first of 
the Solunkhee dynasty of Unhilpoor, guned the favor of Shiva by 
commencing the erection of the Roodra Mala at Sidhpoor, and that 
thereupon he was chosen by the god to punish the wickedness of the 
YUuv prince of Soreth, a reputed descendant, it may be observed, of 
Krishna himself, who then reigned at Wamunsthuthee or Buntulee, 
near Joonagurh, and who, as the chronicler says, slew the pilgrims 
travelling towards Prubhis, and strewed the highway with their flesh 
and bones. The Yaduv was conquered ; and Moolraj gratefully paid his 
adoration at the holy Prubhis, worshipping the sacred Someshwur ; 
and returned home laden with spoils.f 

Nothing is mentioned by any of these authorities as to the form of 
the temple itself. We do not learn much more from the Mahommedan 
account of the taking of Somnath. ** On approaching the temple,*' 
says Ferishta, " Mahmood saw a superb edifice built of hewn stone. 
Its lofty roof was supported by fifly-six pillars, curiously carved, and 
set with precious stones. In the centre of the hall was Somnath, a 
stone idol five yards in height, two of which were sunk in the ground.*' 
It is also said that the temple was built on a peninsula, of which three 
sides were washed by the sea. This description certainly does not suit 
the present building, which is not situated on a peninsula, but on the 
edge of a bay, as has been mentioned. Besides, there are no remaina 
of a choree, or open mandup, which the hall of fifty-six pillars, de- 
scribed by Ferishta, most probably was. It is not asserted that 
Mahmood destroyed the temple, but only that he destroyed the idol, 
and we know that at Muthoora he did not destroy the temples ; whe- 
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ther he was actuated by the love of architecture^ or by the difficulty of 
making an impression upon these solid edifices, as has been variously 
surmised. But whether he destroyed the temple or not he undoubtedly 
desecrated it, and though the Shastras do treat of the reconstruction of 
temples which have been thrown down, and the re-establishment of 
idols which hare been destroyed,* there seems to be in practice a re- 
luctance among the Hindoos to return to a desecrated building. An 
example of this is to be found in the present state of Somnath. The 
old temple is polluted, and retains in the eye of the Hindoo no vestige 
of sanctity, and Somnith Mahideo at present holds his throne in a 
modem edifice, erected not far from the old temple by the celebrated 
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Ahilya Baee. It is improbable, on these gronndsy that the ruins we 
now behold are the remains of the temple which Mahmood Tisited. 
That temple may possibly have stood at the furthest extremity of the 
bay, where, on a projecting promontory, are some remains called by 
the natives, as I believe, the Ucera Kot, which I have not had the 
opportunity of examining. 

It is a fact which we must not lose sight tf^ that the invasion of Mah- 
mood was an event separated by nearly three centuries from the penna* 
nent Mahommedan conquest of Goozerat. Nor was this interval by any 
means a blank. It was the most glorious period of the Hindoo dynasty 
in Goozerat, during which the Solunkhee kings conquered Malwa, and 
occupied the Konkun down as fur as Kolliapoor. After Alahmood 
retired the throne of Unhilwara was occupied by Bheem Dev I., m 
gallant young prince of the blood, the grandson of Raja Chimoond, 
who commanded the Ilajpoot army which attempted to relieve Somnath* 
It is this prince, Bheem Dev. I., to whom is attributed, and as it appears 
to me with great probability, the rebuilding of the temple of Somnith. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his son Kurun, who was in his 
turn succeeded by his son Sidhrdj, the greatest of the Hindoo kings of 
Goozerat, in whose reign we recover traces of the temple of Somnath. 

The first notice which I can find of the temple subsequent to the 
invasion of Mahmood of Ghuznee is contained in the Pruhundh Chin^ 
(d/nunee. It is there mentioned, that in the early part of the reign of 
Sidh Raj Solunkhee, king of Unhilpoor, which commenced a.d. 1094, 
that prince's mother^ Myenul Devee, procured from him the remission 
of a tax levied at a ford of the Nerbudda river at Bahoolod, now 
Bhalod, near Broach, upon the pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of 
Someshwur at Deo Puttun.* A fler his conquest of Maiwa, Sidh Raj, 
as the Dwyashray records, himself proceeded on a pilgrimage to Deo 
Puttun, and worshipped at the temple of Somiyith, where the god 
ap[)earcd to him in visible form. It does not seem, however, that he 
found it necessary to replace any of the buildings there, although he is 
famous fur having beautified his dominions with many great works of 
architecture. AVe may hence conclude that the temple was at the time 
of his visit in a perfect state. 

In the Prubumlh Chintamunee it is stated that the temple was restored 
under the directions of Koomar Pal, the successor of Sidh Raj, and 
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by the adyice of the celebrated Acharya Hemchundra. The king, 
it would appear, hesitated at the time between the faith of Shiva and 
the doctrines of the Jains, and the Acharya, prudently temporising, 
when consulted by his master as to the selection of some object 
on which money might be expended, with the view of the attainment of 
religious merit, advised the restoration of the temple of Someshwur, 
at Deo Puttun, which was fndangered ** by the strength of the ocean 
waves." The remark would apply very well to the present building, of 
which the ghat projected into the sea. 

This restoration is mentioned by the author of Dwydshrdy^ and is 
also commemmorated in an inscription found by the annalist of Rajpoo- 
tana in the temple of Bhudra Kalee, at Deo Puttun, but which originally 
belonged to the shrine of Someshwur. It is dated WuUubhee Sumwut 
850 (which is equivalent to'Vikrum Sumwut 1225, or a.d. 1169), and 
contains the following narrative : — 

" Bhow Vreehusputee, a Brahmin of Canouj, left Benares on pil- 
grimage ; he reached Uwuntee and Dh&ranuggur, then ruled by Jye 
Singh Dev. The Pramar prince and all his family elected him their 
gooroo, and the prince called him brother. 

'* Sidh Raj Jye Singh was universal lord when he went to heaven ; 
Koomar Pal succeeded to his throne ; Bhow Vreehusputee became the 
chief of his advisers. Koomar Pal was the tree of desire of the three 
worlds. He gave his seal, his wealth, and all, under the command of 
Vreehusputee, and said 'Go and repair the fallen temples of Deo Puttun.* 
Bhow Vreehusputee made them resemble Kyelas. He invited the lord 
of the world to see his work. When he saw, he dwelt on the praise of 
the gooroo, as he said, ' My heart is rejoiced ; to you and your sons I 
give the chief place in my kingdom.' " 

Then follow these &nportant words : — 

** Chundrama erected the first temple of gold ; then Rawun of 
silver* After, Krishna, Bheemdev rebuilt it, and studded it with 
jewels, and then Koomar Pal made it once more resemble Meroo. The 
lord of Goojur-mundul bestowed lands and wealth on the abode of 
Brahmins (Brahmpoora). He raised fortifications from the south, the 
abode of Somnath, to the north including Brahmpoora. The abodes of 
Sidheshwur, Bheemeshwur, were all repaired, and golden pinnacles 
raised on all. Wells and fountains, halls for travellers, reservoirs* and 
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silver conduits for the water through the temple of the god, with a 
throne for the god." 

The last notice of the temple of Someshwur, before its final desecra- 
tion, which I have been able to discover, is an inscription, seen by Colonel 
Tod, at Verawul Puttun, but originally fixed in the temple itself. It 
is dated a.d. 1264, in the reign of Uijoon Dev Waghela, one of the 
last of the princes of Unhiipoor, and it informs us that Nansi Raj 
and other Muhajuns of Deo Puttun erected a wall around the temple 
at Somnath, with a gateway to the north. 

The Mahommedan notices of Somnath in after days are very short, 
but tolerably clear. I believe the following are all that exist :— 

"In the commencement of the year 1297,* Alaf Khan, the brother 
of the Sultan Allah-ood-Deen Khiljy, and Noosrut Khan his prime minis- 
ter, were sent with an army to effect the re-6onquestof Goozerat. They 
drove away Raja Kurun Waghela, the last of the Hindoo kings of 
Goozerat, from Unhiipoor, and among other achievements, they de- 
stroyed the idol of Somnath, which had been again set up after the 
time of Mahmood of Ghusnee."f 

A.D. 1395, Moozuffur Shah I., Sultan of Goozerat, " proceeded to 
Somnath, where, having destroyed all the Hindoo temples which he 
found standing, he built mosques in their stead." 

A.D. 1413. Ahmed Shah, the son and successor of MoozofPur, 
forced the Ra of Joonagurh to pay him tribute, and on his way home 
to Ahmedabad " destroyed the temple of Somapoor, wherein were 
found many valuable jewels and other property." J 

Hindoo tradition names Sultan Mahmood Beguda as the last who 
sent an army against Somnath. The Mahommedan authors are, how- 
ever, silent as to this inroad. 

I have remarked that the description of the temple of Somnath in 
Mahmood's time, as it appears in Ferishta, is not applicable to the 
present building, and that there is some ground for considering it 
improbable that the building desecrated by Mahmood would have been 
returned to by the Hindoos. I have also produced a distinct 
assertion, made certainly more than a century after the time of 
Bheem Dev« but still made in the deliberate form of an inscrip- 

• Brig:g8'8 Ferishta, Vol. IV., p. 6. 
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tion cat in stone in the temple itse1f> and by persons whose tradi- 
tional account of the matter was likely to be correct, that the 
temple was rebuilt by Bheem Dev. No one, apparently, was so 
likely to have been the rebuilder as this prince, who led the army 
which attempted to save Sgmnath, and who became king on Mahmood's 
retirement. It remains to say a few words as to the style of the build- 
ing as compared with that of other buildings, to which we can assign 
a date with more accuracy. 

The more ancient structural buildings in Northern India are divided 
by Mr. Fergusson into those of the Northern Hindoo and the Jain styles. 
Among the former he classes the temple at Barolli, of which he says 
that *' it was erected probably in the eight or ninth century, and is 
one of the few of that age now known which were originally dedicated 
to Shiva."* Somndth he speaks of as a Jain building. In pointing 
out the principal buildings in the Jain style of architecturf so far as 
they are known, he says :— 

" The oldest are those at Joonagurh in Goozerat ; but they have 
never been either described or drawn in such a manner as to ren- 
der them intelligible. The same may be said of the famous temple 
of Somnith, against which Mahmood the Ghaznavide directed his 
famous campaign in the year 1025. A short account of it is given by 
Colonel Tod in his travels in Western India ; and a view published by 
Captain Postuns enables us to ascertain that it is a 56-pillared portico, 
like the one represented in woodcut No. 53, with a central and four 
angular domes, but not remarkable either for its size or its beauty. It is 
now converted into a mosque, and considerably spoilt in the process."f 

Mr. Fergusson has been misled bj his authorities. It is, as I have 
aaid, the astytar mundup and adytum which remain at Somn^th. 
There is no vestige of a choree, or " fifty-six pillared portico," such as 
exists at Barolli or Modheyra. Mr. Fergusson is also mistaken, I 
think, in considering that the temple of Somn^th is not remarkable 
either for its size or its beauty. He says, truly enough, that all the 
temples of this si^e are uttejjj^ insignificant in point of size as com- 
paied with tht>Bs) of Southern India, and of course there may be very 
different opinions as to the value of their architectural style, but, inter «f. 
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Somndth is more than twice as large as Barolli, for example, and, 
judging from the drawing of the latter temple^ I should suppose is also 
more richly decorated. 

Speaking only of Groozerat, for I would rather confine myself to 
what I have seen, I think that the distinction drawn between Jain and 
Hindoo buildings bj Mr. Fergusson is an unnecessary one. Those 
that I have examined are really the same in architectural style, if 
that is to be gathered, as it must be gathered, from the detiuls, rather 
than from the general arrangement. To take only the two most 
striking features ; that which Mr. Fergusson calls the Jain dome, is 
common to both styles, as is also that peculiarly Hindoo Shikur or 
bell-shaped spire. The columns, the toruos, the balconied windows, 
are the same ; the ornamentation is identical. In respect of general 
arrangement, a parallel for a temple of the one style may always be 
found in the other. The Hindoo temple is sometimes composed of 
adytum and mundup only, the former being covered with a shikur^ 
and stands alone. Jain temples, built by Yeemul Sa at Koombhareea, 
near Umb& Bhow^nee, exactly correspond to this description. Other 
Hindoo temples stand in a court-yard, and, like the temple at Sidhpoor, 
are not actually connected with the surrounding buildings. I have 
seen more than one Jain temple of this kind. There is one of con- 
siderable antiquity at Shunkeshwur, near Junjoow4r&, which I believe 
was the model of the new Jain temple called Hutee Shee's, at Ahmeda- 
bad. In modem Jain temples it is not unusual to employ three 
shikurs, of which the central one is higher than the others. This 
arrangement is never adopted in temples of Shiva, but it is frequently 
employed in those of Shree Krishna. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Jain temple built by Yeemul Sa upon Mount Aboo, the cell and porch 
are actually connected, and, as it were, interwoven with the buildings 
which form the court-yard ; but even this arrangement is not peculiarly 
Jain. It is met with in Hindoo temples. An instance in point is that 
of the temple of Bholeshwur (Shiva), near the village of Yewut, on the 
road between Poona and Sholapoor, a plan of which I sketched some 
time ago, and now lay before yon. You will see that it approaches 
very nearly to the plan of the temple of Yeemul Sa as given by If r. 
Fergusson. DifTerenee of material produces certain dissimilarities ; the 
hard trap of which the temple of Bholeshwur is built, for instance, 
suggests a plainer treatment than suits the fine marble of Mount 
Aboo, or the stone of Modheyra or Somnjth. The last mentioned 
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material being easily carved and not easily polished, leads the archi« 
tect to the employment of more continuoas ornamentation than he is 
inclined to use when he is working with beautiful slabs of white mar- 
ble. But, in point of architectural style, all these temples, including 
the last, are the same* In fact, I believe the style is to be found in 
every country in •which Rajpoots have ruled, from Hindoostan all 
round to the Southern Mahratta country. I now exhibit a few 
photographs of buildiugs in this style ; some around the Kootb Minar 
at Delhi ; a small temple at Ulwur in Rajpootana ; one at Jabia 
Puttun ; one at Bhudureshwur, in Kutch ; one at Dubhnee ; and one near 
Kulee^n, which is probably familiar to you all, that of Umburndth. 

This, then, is the style of architecture of the temple of Somndth. It 
is but approximatively that we can determine from inspection of the 
building, and without the aid of history, the period of the style to 
which any particular building belongs. The progress of the style was 
very gradual, and few, if any, of the eady examples of it are in exist- 
ence. The temple of Somndth clearly belongs to the best period of 
Hindoo art in Goozerat, namely, the time of the Solunkhee dynasty. 
The ornamentation is at once lavish and delicate, as far removed from 
the comparative plainness of the older examples of the style, as it is 
from the comparative coarseness which the style assumed when it 
became debased. 

The principal buildings known with certainty to be of the time of 
Bheem Dev I. are the celebrated temples erected by that sovereign's 
minister, Yeemul Sa, upon Mount Aboo, and at Koombhareea, almost at 
the time of Mahmood's invasion. The only modes of comparing these 
temples with that of Somnath are personal inspection, and the use of 
illustrations, and both, I fear, are out of our power at present. Could 
we visit the temples together, or could I even call in the aid of the 
photographer to a more satisfactory extent, I could, I believe, show, in 
a way which would at once command your assent, that the ruins at 
Somndth correspond in point qf period of style with Yeemul Sa's 
temples, and more especially with those at Koombhareea, which, unlike 
the temples at Aboo, are shikur-bund or bell-towered, and unconnected 
wit]| m surrounding court-yard. I could point out to you speciuKsns of 
the same style in the Roodra Mdla, at Sidhpoor, eynmenccd by Moolrdj 
Solunkhee between 942 and 947, but not completed mitil the beginning 
of the twelfth century ; in the temples at Kurusagur and Modheyra, 
built by Baja Kurun ; in the fortress of Dubfaoce aud Junjoowdra, 
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built by Sidhraj Jycsingh ; and tho other works of the Solunkhee 
dynasty of Unhilpoor. Any attempt to effect this object must^ however, 
be postponed, though not altogether without the hope that it may be 
ultimately effected. And I would only, in conclusion, make the obser- 
vation that it is in a great measure upon the results of the comparison 
which I have indicated that I rely fur the establishment of the opinioD 
which I have formed, that the temple we now have at Somn^th is not 
that which was desecrated by Sultan Mahmood, bat one which wu 
afterwards constructed by Bheem Dev I., and which was at last destroyed 
by the zeal of the renegade Hindoo, Sultan MozufTer I. 
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N/irar/a, the messenger of the gods, entered, and being asked about 
the state of mankind on earth, he related the general decline of the 
Shiva religion there* Shiva, with his wife Pdrrafiy was moved very 
much by this sad news, meditated upon some remedy to cure this 
moral corruption, and resolved upon sending Ay/z/v//, his vehicle, in the 
form of a bull, to the mortals, to reform and reclaim them to the true 
religion they had forsaken. 

//. The Incarnnlion of Nandi, 

Nandi, in the company of many attendants of Shiva, came on earth, 
and lived there. At that time Mddiraja and his wife Madalambika, 
pious Shiva Brahmans, lived in the village of Baguwari, They had 
no children. One day they made a vow to NajidinAthn, their idol, in 
order to move him to give them children. After praying and perform- 
ing all the ceremonies and rites prescribed by their relitj;ion, Nandi- 
natha appeared to them, and promised them to grant their re(]uest. 

///. The Birth, In/anct/, and Investiture of Basava- 

This wonderful child, having been three years in the womb, caused 
its mother much j)ain. In order to be reli^^ed, she went to the temple 
of Nandinutha and prayed to him- Having returned to her house, she 
fell asleep. Then Nandinatha appeared to her in a vision, and told her 
that the son she would bear now, was the incarnation of himself, who 
was sent to estabhsh the Vira-Shaiva religion on earth, and thev 
should call his name **7?a*ara" (it means bull). Soon after she was 
delivered of a son, who, to their great astonishment, had the Linga 
already tied to his neck ; for Shiva himself had initiated him in this 
way, when he was still in his mother*s womb> Basava soon learned to 
read and to write, and ac(|aired great knowledge in their religious books. 
When he had attained the age of eight years his father would invest 
him with the sacrificial thread. But he refused to be invested ; " I am 
a worshipper of Shiva,'' he said, " and do not belong to the generation 
of Brahma. 1 am the axe laid to the root of the tree of caste. I 
cannot comply with your request. Baladera, then prime minister at 
the court of Bijjala in Kaft/dna, who had been invited by the parents 
of Basava to be present at this ceremony, was struck with the singular 
wisdom and piety of this lad, his nephew, and gave him his daughter, 
Gangttdhi in marriage- 
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ir. The peculiar Tenets of L'uigaitixm, 

The I^nihninns sooa persecuted Basnva on nccount of his new iloc- 
trines. lie left, therefore, his native village, ami went to the villn^e 
Knppatft. M'hi'n Basava was jirayinj: hefore the temple of Sangv- 
mMvara there, this idol, an ini.ij;c of Shiva, came outside and revealed 
to him the peculiar doctrines of this sect. lie said : ** We have hcaril 
of thv dcvoii(m. Persevere in the steady ohservance of the tnie ndi- 
gion, consider those who wear the m>isk of Shiva, the Jangamas, as 
Shiva incarnate. Take them for an cxamjile in tliy doings. Thongli 
they abuse and heat thee, prostrate thyself byfore them. Treat as friends 
even thv enemies, if they are Vira-Shaivas. Punish them who ahuse 
Lingaites. Make endeavours to spread this n-ligion. Do not cat any 
thini; without having first offered it to God. Thou shvli not desire 
another man's wife, nor his property. Thy organs of sense shall not 
obcv the lusts of the heart. Know that the Jangam is 1. If thou 
meetcst with Liii;:aitcs, salute them. Remember always Shiva. Speak 
the truth. Provide for the righteous/* Having finished his instruc- 
tions, he em))raced Rasava, kissed him, gave him his blessing, and 
disajipeared- 

J". Th4 Miracifg of Basuta- 

1. Jf roiff/ht hij him when a fjoi/. 

a A\'hen Rasava was of the age of eight yenrs, his father would 
invest him with the sacriticial thread, which he refused- At that time 
liis parents gave* a dinner to their relatives and friends. After all had 
sat down to diimer» tiiire was by souie mistake no milk, and the people 
who sold it were a goi)d di^jtance away from Rasava*s house. At that 
time a cow had died, and fallen down in the midst of the bazaar* 
r>asava went there, made it alive, and gt)t abundance of milk from it. 
Ihit the Rrahnians, horrified at the milk from a dead cow, as they said. 
Kit the house without ha\ing touched the dinner. In this dithcnltv 
Rasava toll hi< parents to call the names of those who had formerly 
died in this villairc As thev were called, they descended from the skv 
and tasted the dinner- The people of the town, who thus saw their 
forifatlurs, were much astoni^he<l at this miracle, and praised Rasava. 

fi. AVhen Rnsavi WAS plavinir one day \\\\\\ his schoolfellows near 
a well, 1m' was thrown into it by them. Rut became out of it unhurt. 
and those wicked boys tundded down iiito it- Then their ]mrents caiiii* 
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anil accused BaRnva of having killed their sons. lie had pity on them, 
and as he called the names of those hoys they came out of the well. 

2. Acceptable TForship- 

In the village Kappadi, where Basava lived, a festival took plncc- 
The Br^hmanical part of the population made images of hulls and 
worshipped them in the customary way. Then Basava hrouglit some 
flowers, put away all the offerings which the Brahmans had j)laced hc- 
fore Jangameshvara, and worshipped him in his own way. The Brah- 
mans grew very angry, and were ahout to heat Basava, hut Janga- 
mcshvara hcgau to talk so loudly that all were ahlc to hear him : — 
" Basava*s mode of worship," he said, "is the true one; yours is 
worthless" They immediately ceased to heat him, and his fame spread 
throughout the country'. 

3. Baiava as Prime Minister at the Court of King Bijjala at Kahjdna, 

a. Arrival at Kalyuna, 

After the death of Baladc va, the father-in-law of Basava, who had 
been minister of state at Kalyana, king Bijjala called the relations of 
his late minister, and asked their advice regarding the manner in which 
the vacancy might he filled- They advised the king to secure the 
services of the late minister's son-in-law, whose virtues and abilities 
would he a sufficient guarantee for his heii>g able to hear the burden 
of the kingdom, and to increase its greatness and influence. The king 
agreed to the proposal, and sent some of his ministers to Basava in 
order to acquaint him with the resolution of the king. Basava at 
first refused to accept of any secular employment ; but eventually he 
yielded to the entreaties and representations of the messengers, and 
accepted of the oflice to which he was called, in the hope that he 
should be enabled to use his influence for the spread of the new religion, 
and the mvsteries in which he had been initiated bv Jangameshvara- 
He left the place where he had till then sojourned (Kappadi), and 
went to Kalyana. His elder sister Nagablmbiku, who had been with 
him till then, appears to have accompt^nied him. Ilis entrance into 
the capital resembled a triumphal progress. The whole town was 
festively adorned. The king went to meet him ; when he saw him, 
be descended from his elephant and welcomed him. Basava was in- 
stalletl as prime minister, commander in chief, and treasurer ; his 
power and authority was second only to that of the king. 
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h' Deciphering of the unknown character^ and Raining of the Dead* 

On the arrival of the festive procession at the palace, n roll, covereil 
with writini: in an unknown character, fell from heaven at the feet of the 
kinp;. The learned men of the kingdom were called, in order to interpret 
the contents of the writing. But none wasahle to do so. The king com- 
manded his counsellors on pain of death to reveal to him the contents of 
the roll. Bavasa helps them out of their perplexity; he reads the roll 
in presence of the king. The purport of it is — that the ancestors of the 
king have huried an immense sum of money, and that the Jaina rcliprion is 
doomed to destruction. " Prove the truth of your interpretation," 
the king interposed, " hy showing me the treasure." Basava exhorts 
the king not to allow himself to he frightened hy the apparitions which 
would he seen when the treasure should he disinterred, and sent for 
ma;ricians and workmen. The workmen were directed hv Basava lo 
dig in a certain i>lace, hut fifty of them died, as also ten of thcmagiciani 
who attended. All at once a large serpent shot forth from the hole, 
spitting fire. A hundred people who were touched Ijy the deleterious 
fire died on the spot. The king, in extreme anguish, laid hold of 
n.isava^s hand, and hesought him to spare his life* " Call upon your 
j;od,'' Basava said derisivelv, " and see if he will deliver von." " Nav." 
said the king, "you have heen sent to me hy God as a deliverer, spare 
my life." Basava then sprinkled water on the corpses which wore 
lying ahout, and restored them to life. The fearful serpent crept 
harmlessly towards Basava and coiled itself at his feet. A giant who 
had likewise emerged from the hole, departed without hurting any one, 
and tiie tn-asure "was lifted out of its hiding place- A joyful proces* 
sion through the town announced the happy result of treasure digging ; 
and Basava was solenuily confirmed in his high offices. In order to 
link him more closely to himself the king gave him his younger sister, 
Nilalochana, in marriage- Another report says that one of the 
counsellors, who was delivered from an ignominious death by Basava*s 
deciphering the mysterious writing, gave to him his daughter 
Nilamhika. It is therefore certain, that Basava had two, if not three 
wives. The ancient capital Kalyana still exists, and is situated ahout 
•JO coss to the X. E. of Sohipur. 

The (5th chajiter of the Basava Puruna descrihes the blameless and 
perfect character of Basava, and ex]dains the resolutions with which he 
entered on his office. lie resolves to be zealous in the disjcharge of 
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the precepts of his rehgion, not to deceive nor to injure his co-reli- 
gionists ; instantly to give whatever Shiva may demand in the persons 
of his followers ; never to swerve from the promise vi hich he has once 
uttered ; always to speak unvarnished truth ; to live according to the 
revealed word ; to he faithful to the profession he has made ; to he a 
steady friend of the pious ; to he invariably humble and beneficent to 
the priests of Shiva ; above all to be zealous in the persecution and 
extermination of those whose creed differs from his own, chiefly of the 
Jainas and Brahmans ; never to ask any favour of men ; never to fold his 
hands in honour of men ; never to give room to sensual lusts ; always to 
ciefeatthe six enemies, (Kama) (love), Krodha (anger), Lobha (avarice), 
Moha (carnal affection), Mada (pride), Matsara (envy) ; and by 
all means to extend the religion of Shiva. It is remarkable, however, 
that of this man, whose sanctity is so highly extolled, it is said in the very 
same chapter, that he was in the habit of supporting twelve thousand 
profligate Lingaite priestSy who lived in the houses of prostitutes in the 
town of Kaly^na. We meet these twelve thousand repeatedly in the 
history of Basava, and there can be no doubt that there must have 
been a very large number of profligate men and women amongst the 
first adherents of the Lingaite sect. The Lingaite priests are called 
Jangaraa, an appellition of which the meaning is not perfectly certain. 
It is most probable, however, that they were thus called inconsequence 
of a still existing rule which enjoins them to be constantly on the 
move, unmarried, poorly dressed, beirging their food and wandering 
from place to place, a rule which is of course but imperfectly observed^ 

c. Prabhu comes to tiait Basava- 

Who is this Prabhu ? Tradition gives us the following answer : 
Parvati, the wife of Shiva, once told her husband that she could not 
bring herself to believe him superior to all sensual impressions, until 
he would consent to give proofs of his superiority. In order to con- 
vince his wife of her illusion, Shiva became man as Prabhu, and Parvati 
caused Miiya to be born in the shape of a beautiful ])rincessat Bauavasi. 
The parents of Prabhu wished to marry their son to the far-famed 
Princess Mayd; but he declined, fur he knew that May^ had been born 
in order to entangle him in sensual desires and to conquer him. Yet 
he resoWed to brave her allurements and therefore proceeded to 
Banavdsi. The victory was not easy ; the princess exhausted all arts 
of seduction, and at last, by way of deciding the contest by a coup de 
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maifi, threw herself into the arms of the virtuous young man. He- 
ran away. Yet it is said, not without casting a lingering look upon the 
charming enemy who pursued him. This is Shiva*s principal incarna- 
tion. While Basara was in the zenith of his fame, Prabhu came to see 
him ; he appeared in the shape of Sangameshvara, the well-known 
household god of Basava. Basava bowed to him, and prepared a great 
meal, sufficient for thousands of Lingaite priests, but lo ! within a 
moment all was consumed. Basava, however, was not dismayed by 
the appetite of his guest ; he offered himself as food to the voracious,. 
imsensual god. The god is highly pleased with the devotion of Basava ; 
he has tried the light of his devotion and found it hrigbt. He, 
therefore, praises Basava in the following stanzas : — 

Running water is all feet ^ 
Running fire is all mouth ; 
Blowing wind is all head ; 
Basava, the ever active prince, is all piety ! 
Who is like him without guile ? 
To j)ronounce the name of Basava is sufficient ; 
Even irrational creatures, if they could but attain to this, 
would be pious. 

Even children, pronouncing his name ; 
Even birds, which observe the proceedings of the pious, 
which pronounce Basava* s name, would become pious. 

Beings which live near the worshippers of Basava must 

needs become pious. 

Shiva even will attain true piety only by pronouncing 
the name of Basava. 

Through his name poison will be converted into 
amrita. — {Bas. Pnr, 8, 22—24). 

Basava, in answer to the praise bestowed on him by Prabhu, excuses 
himself on account of his inability to honour so great a visitor in a 
manner becoming his exalted character. He makes this inability 
gvident by relating an occurrence which took place in KaiMsa. PArvat 
once came to woi ship her husband Shiva, but surrounded as he was bv 
a throng of worshippers, who had been made partakers of the shape 
and bliss of Shiva (Sarupya), she was unable to recognise him. The 
worshippers of Shiva observed the perplexity in which Pdrvatf was. 
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nnJ resumed their several original slia}>es. Upon this, Parvati found 
it easy to distinguish her husband, and ironi gratitude to the hosts 
of worshippers, she invited them all to dinner. But as the prepara- 
tions took a very long time, the guests at length sent a messenger to 
Parvati, to inquire when the promised meal would be ready. Par- 
vati tells the messenger to return and to bring the invited hosts. The 
messenger asks to have some little food in the meantime. Parvati 
leads him to her stores, and to her di<«may the greedy messenger des- 
patches the whole dinner, which had been intended to satisfy the 
hunger of all the hosts of Shiva. Parvati then despaired of being 
able to find provisions enough for so voracious a host of guests. From 
this story Basava draws the conclusion, " if Parvati was unable to 
satisfy even a single one of the least among the hosts of Shiva, how 
much less can I receive the Lord of all in a manner becoming his 
dignity." But Prabhu declared himself perfectly satisfied with the 
results of his visit, and presented him with the jewel, the cow, the 
tree that gives whatever one may wish (the ('hintumani, Kiimadhenn, 
and Kalpavriksha) ; then gave him his blessing, and departed- 

d. The Conversion of Thieves, 

Some thieves resolved to plunder Basava*s treasures. Knowing that 
none but the worshippers of Shiva would be admitted, they wrapped 
black brinjnul fruits (which are very similar in shape to the Linga) 
into the hem of their garments, and thus entered Basava*s palace in the 
ftuise of Lingaites- They were admitted into his presence, and bowed 
to him. Basava thinking that they were really Lingaites, invited them 
to sit down and occupy themselves at ease in meditating on their faith. 
But the thieves, full of consternation, looked at each other, for they 
were conscious of a great change which had come to pass within them- 
As soon as they stretched out their hands to do reverence to the Linga, 
the brinjauls which were tied up in their garments, were converted into 
real Lingas, and the thieves themselves were changed into pure and 
devoted worshippers of Shiva. One need not wonder, the poet ssys, 
at this miracle, for there are numerous instances of the miraculous in- 
floenceof a believer*s meditation on the object towards which that 
meditation is directed. Some instances of these are given. 

an. A wheal measure converted into a Linga. 

This me^ure is very similar in sha])e to those Lingas which are 
generally found in the temples. A merchant was attacked by a disease 
lO ras • 
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of the eyes on one of ]iis journeys- Some wags who found out that he 
was a devoted worshipper of the Lin^a, led him to a tent, in which 
they had placed an empty reversed wheat measure, and made him l>elieve 
that this was a Linga temple. The pious man allowed himself to be 
deceived hy them, and paid his devotions to the measure. The wags, 
on his return from the temple, cracked their jokes at his expense and 
that of the god. But the merchant is not thus to be put out* Zeal- 
ous for the honour of his god, he returns with them to the tent in 
order to ])rove to them that the object of his devotions had been a real 
Linga. When the party arrived at the spot, the originators of the 
frolic were greatly surprised to find in the place of the humble tent a 
beautiful little temple with a Linga. 

fjb' The Shepherd and hit Faith, 

A simple shepherd made a piece of goat*s dung his Linga, and poured 
oHerings of milk on it. Uis father was very angry at this waste of 
milk, and abused the son and pushed the new-fashioned Linga with his 
feet. The son, seeing his god outraged, took up an axe and killed 
the father. His crime was rewarded by immediate admission into 
Kailasa. 

From these stories the poet draws the conclusion that a true wor- 
shipper is able by his faith to convert any thing into a Linga. 

C. Miracles wuought hy Basava. 

1. A heap of J aw art changed into Pearls, 
A zealous Lingaite at Benares offered his fingers to his god. Some 
of his enemies, wishing to distress him, came to him and said, " Nurayana 
is the great god." *• Your god Naniyana," said the Lingaite, " bows to 
Shiva, the Lord of all," and forthwith the image of Naniyana actually 
bowed to that of Shiva. After having thus confuted the enemies of 
his God, the Lins;aite heard the news of Basava. lie went to make his 
aequnintance, and in order to prove his faith, he said : '' I shall not 
d(>])art till you give me two hundred bullock-loads of pearls, for I require 
a bul lock-load every day to strew the road before my Linga. Basava 
looked aside, and with a glance of his eye, converted a heap of grain. 
which was lying in the neighbourhood, into splendid pearls. lie then 
said to the Lingaite : — *' Why two hundred bullock-loads only ? take 
as murh as you please, and give me your blessing.** He complied, and 
took his iloparture. The multitudes which had witnessed this miracle 
said — ''tlreater things than those of which we had heard and read 
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have now come to pass." For they remembered an old tradition con- 
cerning a Shiva-worshipper of a former age, called Bankidcva, who, 
at the request of a devotee had extracted milk from a barren cow and 
had caused a dry stick to sprout and produce the Bilva-leaves (iEgle 
Marmelos), which are required for the Lingaite worship- 

2. Shiva tries Basava- 

Shiva, in the disguise of a Jangama, came unexpectedly to visit 
Basava, and asked him to give him a third eye. Basava, at once re- 
cognising the god, notwithstanding his disguise, held a looking-glass 
before him and asked him to con\'iuce himself that he already had three 
eyes* Shiva is about to slink away ashamed, hut Basava comforts him, 
telling him at the same time, that he, Basava, is not going to ask any 
favours from him, but on the contrary, is ready to give to him what- 
ever he may desire. 

3. The Caff Milked, 

A Shivaite, who had heard the report of Basava's greatness, came 
from the north countr}' to see him. He arrived at noon, and asked 
Basava to procure for him some milk from a cow that had recently 
brought forth a calf- Unfortunately the cows happened to be out 
grazing, and none of the required description was to be procured. 
Basava went to the stable, and passed his hand over the back of a calf 
which he found there. The calf immediately brought forth a young 
one« and Basava was able to milk it for his guest. 

4. Flowers transformed' 

A certain Lingaite, Kalinoyya, heard that Basava was in the habit of 
gratifying all the wishes of his guests. In order to try his power, he 
asked for a thousand bunches of Lampiga-flowers (MichehaChampaca). 
Basava took so many common flowers, and having transformed them 
into the rarer and more valuable kind, gave them to the devotee- 

5- A Fruit jiroduced. 

Another devotee, attracted by the reports of the miraculous power 
of Basava, came to visit him, and said : ** I have a vow, but I know 
that you cannot give me what I require ; I therefore refrain from 
asking, lest you should think me troublesome." Basava encouraged 
him to ask anything he might require, lie asked for a ripe Jack-fruit- 
Basava looked at a painting, w^hich happened to be in the room, which 
represented a Jack-fruit, and tliis was forthwith converted into the 
desired fruit* 
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f). Peas {Cyticus Cajan) converted into Jewels. 

A ciTluiii Shivaite, who was a gamester, ha\ing lost u consideralili' 
sum, and being umible to i)ay, was bound hand and foot by iiis playnutes^ 
and thrown upon the street- While he lay there, writhing with pain 
and calling for assistance, Basava happened to pass by. lie inquired 
why he had been thus ill-treated. When he heard the cause, he 

• 

Immediately resolved to [mrchase his discharge. But as he had iiol 
with him any valuables he went to the nearest shop, purcliased a 
measure* of peas, converted them into precious gems, aud gave tlicse in 
payment of the debt. 

7* The Mil^'iooman' 

One day as Basava was just sitting at the king's council-board, he 
stretched out his hands as if to steady something tliat was about to 
fall, and said : " Don't be afraid, it won't rim over." The King said, 
** surely Basava is stark raving mad ; is his mind quite gone with this 
Shiva-madness ? What is the meaning of the antics which he now 
plays?" Basava said within liimself: "It is not proper to be tlic 
herald of one's own virtues, yet if I remain silent, I sliall become tlie 
laughingstock of the whole assembly." lie therefore explained his 
conduct by saying that a shepherdess in a town, two coss from Kalyana^ 
had just missed her footing in tlie mud of the street through which she 
was wandering with a milk-pail on her head- In her distress she sent 
a look and a short prayer in the direction of Kalyana, aud called upon 
Basava to help her- ** While she spoke," Basava said, " 1 stretched out 
my hands toward the vessel and prevented its falling." The Kuig 
caused the bliepherdess to be called ; she came, attested the truth of 
Basa\a's relation, and to corroborate tltc miracle, told two similar stories 
which had happened in by -gone times. 

a. The Flower -gatherer. 

A Shivaite had, on a rainy day, gathered a great many flowers in 
(inler to worship Shiva* While he was walking home near the sea-short% 
hi? missed his fooling- But Shiva heard his prayer, and prevented the 
Huwers from falling into the sea- 

h ir/itievcr true piety exists, there Basava is to be fvvnd. 

A Ii('iniit, Siddarama by name, founded Sonalapura (the prtsent 
SuLipin), and theie established a Shiva temple, with many thousand 
Liit;;.i Shnues. He was asked by his diaci pics if during his visits to 
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Knilusn, he had seen Basava, ** for," they said, " we understand that 
Basava is wherever true piety dwells-'* Siddarama says, that he does 
nut yet know him, but promises to go that very day andincj^ire for him* 
So he ascends to Kaildsa, and asks Shiva if Basava is to be Ibund 
there- Shiva opens his heart, and, O wonder ! within the heart of Shiva 
Siddarama saw Basava seated with folded hands, and tearful, yet joy- 
ously transported face- Shiva then declares his intimate oneness with 
Basava, and teaches that Basava is omnipresent in the hearts of the 
faithful Lingaites. Siddarama returns to this earth, and, to convince 
his followers of the truth of the message he brings, he opens hk own 
body, and shovfs them Basava present in his own heart. (SoUpur is 
now the sent of an English Collectorate. Near it, a deep lake is shown, 
in which, they say, Siddarama is buried. After having become a 
convert to the Lingaite faith, he was ordered by Basava to remain on 
earth till the return of Basava. It is therefore believed by many that 
he still lives below the lake- The Lingaites of Sol^pur speak the 
Canarese language, while all the country round is peopled by Marathi 
speaking tribes.) 

8. Basava accused of misappropriation of the Public Money. 

a. Reproduction of Treasure. 

Basava was just about to pay the army, when a Jangama came and 
asked him for the treasure, which was ready to be counted out- Basava, 
unable to refuse his request, gave him the whole- The other ministers 
went to inform the King. Basava was called, and the King began to 
reprimand him severely. *• What," he said, " do you distribute to your 
friends the money with which you have been entrusted ? You shall 
answer to me for this. Render the account of your administration, 
for I do not wish for your service any more- Do not think that you 
will escape unpunished." Basava smihngly responds : — 

"As long as I am in possession of the philosopher's stone, the 
Kamadhenu and Kalpavriksha, why should I long for other people's 
riches ? \VilI the bee, which is attracted by the Lotos, ever settle on 
a thistle .' Will the Chakravaka bird which revels in the splendour of the 
rays of the moon, lung for darkness ? Will the young one of the wild 
elephant come to suck the milk of a village pig ? Will the swan which 
sails on the sea of milk, be content with salt-water ? Will the lion eat 
gmss f Will the parrot, used to suck the luscious mango, have a craving 
for insipid jtuiglc iVuil f Uao, (hen may Shivaites, like other men^ stretch 
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forth ilieir hands to lay hold on the property of others. Let the earth 
tremble, the crown of the world-snake shake, the sea be dried up, the 
subterranean fire be quenched, the mountains split, the moon lose its 
coldness, the sun rise in the west, — ^yet never the Shivaites will touch 
the goods of others. Has he, whose body is replete with pure splendour 
any need of a lamp ? Is he, who has tasted the Ambrosia of devotioa 
to Shiva, in want of anything sweet ? Dismiss your doubts, it was 
not your property — it was our Lord's — therefore I gave it to my Lord. 
Your treasure is undiminished." 

Basava then sent for the treasure chests, nnd when they were opened 
they were full of money. The splendour of the gold caused the King*s 
face to shine. Thus Basava succeeded, for a time at least, in appeasing 
the apprehensions of the king, who was jealous of the greatness of his 
minister, and, being himself a Jain, he looked with uneasiness on the 
progress of the Lingaite creed. 

6. The Sun U made to stand still* 

One evening King Bijjala came to the council ; he spoke with his 
ministers about the welfare of his kingdom, and about the administration 
of his treasure- He heard them all in succession. When he turned to- 
wards Manchanna, he arose, folded his hands, and said : — " Hear, O 
prince of Kings ! let the treasure be expended for temples, places of 
pilgrimage for Brabmans, and for the benefit of the people in general. 
But it is not proper that the treasure should be squandered upon Janga- 
mas, which is the use Basava makes of it." ** Indeed," said the King, 
" this is an illegitimate use of my treasure." Upon this Manchanna, the 
leader of the opposition, continued — " I am speaking the truth ; day 
by day Basava feeds the Jangamas, and gives without hesitation 
whatever is asked of him. The treasure, however, is surely yours." 
"Very well," said the King, "to-morrow I shall call for his accounts." 

The king then retired, after having ordered a meeting of his council 
for day-break. There Basava made his appearance, and shortly after 
business had commenced, the king said to Basava : " It is long since I 
have seen the accounts of the treasury. How much gold is in the 
treasury ? how many ornaments ? how much coined money ? how much 
has been sent as tribute from neighbouring States? how much had been 
there when you came ? how much has been added during your admin- 
istration ? Where are the jewels which have been delivered into the 
treasury by foreign pr'mccs f Show me all!" Basava expressed hib regret 
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at finding himself suspected by the king, but he was inexorable and 
insisted on having the accounts delivered that very day. The whole 
establishment was in consternation. But Basava inspired them with 
confidence. He looked up to the skies, and said : " Stand still, O sun ! " 
The charioteer of the sun, from respect to Basava, stopped his horses 
in the western sky four hours before eveninor. While the sun was 
standing still, the earth was rent in many places, the waters were dried 
up, people were dismayed ; the plants withered on account of the 
great heat, and thus there was great distress. As however the sun did 
not set, the writers had sufficient time to finish their accounts. 

Most of all, the Astronomers found themselves perplexed ; they 
came to the king and said : '' O Lord ! the wheels of time are broken 
asunder, for the sun stands still." The watchman likewise came and 
announced to the king that this was the eleventh day since the sun 
had stood still. The king called the wise men of his kingdom to- 
gether, and inquired from them the cause of this great anomaly in 
nature. They, trusting in their wisdom, answered the king : " We shall 
mend this matter, which is of no great consequence. We are in 
possession of very powerful forms of incantation, and the sun will no 
doubt obey our commands. They received great ])resents from the 
king, and set to work immediately. But they were unable to move 
the sun from his place- When the king saw this, he turned to Basava, 
told him to stop his account, and tore the account-book. Basava 
then reproached the king on account of his pride, and his enmity to- 
wards the Lingaites. Tlie king thoroughly humbled, hung his head 
and folded his hands before the minister. Then only Basava had 
compassion, drew the likeness of the sun in the dust, and sprinkled upon 
it water in which the feet of some Jaugamas had been washed. At the 
Bame moment the sun moved forward on his jiath through the skies. 

On another occasion the king called for the accounts at night when 
Basava performed the same miracle with regard to the moon. 

9. The Miraculous Garment. 

One of those profligate Jangamas, who abounded at Kalyana during 
Basava*B administration, used to send his maidservant to fetch the daily 
rations of provisions, which were distributed by the minister for all his 
coreligionists who chose to apply for them. Tlic maidservant hap- 
pened to see Basava's wife in a beautiful dress, and returned full of 
astonishment, without even bringing w)iat she was seut for. On arriv- 
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iiig at home she told her mistress, the prostitute, what a beautiful gar- 
ment she had seen- The prostitute determines that this garment must 
become hers, and prevails upon her lover to go and ask for it- He 
does so. Basava, as usual, instantly complies with the request, and as 
his wife modestly refuses to divest herself of the cloth, which she was 
then wearing, Basava tears it off by force, but the cloth seemed to 
multiply as he tore it off. When he had removed so large a quantity 
that the Jangama interposed, and said it was quite enough — his wife 
appeared not less completely veiled and dressed than she had been 
at the beginning. 

10* Sangam^ahvara given and takes. 

This truth, or rather Basava's firm belief in it, is established by 
several miracles, which Basava performs by the power of his faith. 

a* The Conversion of the Caitle'Stealers. 
Some hunters took it into their head to beat the shepherds, and to 
take the cattle from its grazing grounds. The shepherds came to Basava, 
and related to him their misfortune. Basava said : *^ Sangam^shvara 
has seen fit to give the cattle to them. What is that to you ? I shall 
restore your cattle to you.** Saying so, he caused the cattle to be re- 
stored to them by the power of the pure thought. When the thieves 
saw what Basava had done, they exclaimed in astonishment : " This 
is a mighty man," fell at his feet, restored the stolen cattle, forsook 
their evil practices, and in answer to their earnest entreaties, were in- 
structed by Basava in the way of truth. 

6. A Thief Converted and made a Lingaite Priest. 

A thief secretly entered Basava*s house. At midnijcht, when every- 
body was fast asleep, he approached Basava*s bed and tried to disen- 
gage the ornaments which he wore on his person. Basava's wife awoke, 
and prevented his design. Basava too was roused. When he saw 
what was the matter, he ordered his wife to give the ornaments to the 
thief. But the thief, utterly dismayed by the presence of Basava, 
slunk away into a hiding place. In the morning he was found and 
arrested by the servants, who came to Basava*s room. The poor thief 
trembled with fear. ** It is a priest, you see," said Basava, folding his 
hands in reverence, when the thief was brought before him- And lo! 
the thievish nature had been taken from him ; he had Wen converted 
into a priest, heartily pious, and adorned with a long plait, with holy 
ashes, and the rosar}- made of the Rudruksha nuts. 
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c. Jaitis, who had disguised themselves as Lingaite Priests, are 

converted. 

Some Jainas once came, disguised as Lingaite priests, in order to see 
if what they had heard of him was true- When Basava saw them, he 
prostrated himself and adored them. The Shivaites, hy whom he w^as 
surrounded, said : " O Basava ! these arc heretical Jainas, who has ad- 
mitted them. ? Basava said, '* Xav, they are pure Jangamas/* At the 
same moment the sectarian marks upon their hodics disappeared, and 
they became virtuous. 

d. The Snake-bite, 

A great wicked snake had crept into the house of Basava. One 
day, while Basava w«is lying in his bed, it came, bit him, and drank his 
hlood. Basava rose and drew back his f«)ot, regretting that his foot 
should have touched a snake, the ornament of the holy God (Shiva 
is commonly represented as adorned with snakes). But Shiva caused 
the snake to die, because it liad drunk a man's blood. When the 
servants were about to throw awav the dead snake, Basava restored its 
life. 

1 1 . The Mf/sterious Seal- 

Basava' s enemies informe<l the Kinjjr that Basava did not really do 
obeisance to him, but to a signet ring on which the Bull Nandi was 
engraven, and whicb he always carried upon his finger. Next time 
Basava came to the j)alnce, the King asked him what would be the 
conseijuence if Basava would for once pay his respects to him, and not 
to the signet ring. Basavn, moved with compassion towards the King, 
Mnswered : — " 1) King Bijjala, if I fold my hands in token of resj)ect 
to you, nothing good will result. If I thus bow to you, your body 
will be consumed with fire. I have, therefore, in forbearance to you, 
omitted to <Io so. If you wish to convince yourself of the truth of my 
words descend from your throne." The King, desirous of seeing what 
Basava could do, left his throne. Forthwith Basava took the ring; 
from his finger and folded his hands. The conse(iuence was, that in 
an instant the throne was in a blaze. All who were ])resent be- 
sought him to extinguish the Hame, and the King besought him to 
exercise his forbearance. Upon this, Basava replaced the ring on his 
finger, and folded his hands, by which uK'ans the throne became again 
what it had been before. The King dismissed Basava from his pre- 
sence, after having made valuable presents to him. 
W ras 
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12. Linga and Jangama are my life. 

This was a favourite saying of Basava, the meaning of which is — I 
cannot live without the Linga and its priests. The following traditions 
show how Basava's life agreed with the profession he made. 

a. The Strange Visit. 

One of the faithful came to the door of Basafa's liouse, and asked 
the doorkeepers what Basava was doing. They sent him awny with 
the short answer, that this was not the proper time for swing their 
master. It so happened thnt Basava was just at that time engaged in 
the deejKJSt meditative devotion (Yoga). The visitor went away with 
a smile ; hut Basava's life went along with him. The servants, who 
had no idea of what had occurred, came at len2;th to call their master. 
But he would not arise, and they saw with dismay that the spirit had 
fled. At last his wife came, and mournfully prepared to adom the 
corpse of her hushand. One of those present, Channahasava, the 
nephew of Basava, had a suspicion of the true reason of the melan- 
choly occurrence, for he had heiiril of the visit of the Jangama priest. 
According to his advice the prieat was called and asked if he liad not 
taken away with hini Basava's life. Whea he came, sadly exclaiming, 
•* Basava, Basava !" the life which had lied returned to the hody of 
Basava. 

h. Separation in Death and Reunion in Life* 

In order to prove Basava's adherence to his principle (of iden- 
tifying his life with the Linga and Jangama), Shiva had called 
into himself the priest Kinnara- Basava was inconsolahle. One of 
his friends went to the washerman Machidi'va, a great hero among 
the faithful, and related to him the sad casualty. [The washerman 
had long hefore given proofs of his faith. He cousiilereil it a greAt 
])rivilege to he allowed to wash the garments of Jangamns- Now, 
lest any unholy person should touch the clean linen, he u>ed to drive 
his bullock with the bundles of clothes through the town, holding a 
drawn sword in his hand. One day, as he drove through a throng, a 
man of some other caste (a ** sensual one," as all non-Lini^aites are 
called) accidentally came into contact with the holy garments. The 
zealous washerman cut off the head of the sinner, and threw it up into 
the air. The King, who heard of the fanatic, sent elephants and 
soldiers to secure him- But by the sound of a gong, which the washer- 
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mnn carried, all the elephants, except the royal state elephant, were 
frightened. The King's elephant advanced, hut was thrown down and 
killi'd by the washerman. Basava remonstrated with the King, who 
at Iflst was brought to humble himself, upon which the elephant, as 
well as the decapitated man, were restored to life. This was the man 
who was applied to in the present extremity.] When he heard of the 
sorrow of Basava, he smiled, and said : " Surely Basava has been forget- 
ful of his princi|>les.** The messenger, not understanding the meaning 
of these words, returned to Basava and related what he had heard. 
Basava however at once appreciated the meaning, and gave up his spirit. 
The great washerman was sent for, and when he saw what had hap- 
fiened, he prayed to Shiva : — 

" If Basava were to die, piety itself would vanish from the earth. 
It is, therefore, not expedient, O Kinnara, that your desire to depart 
should be gratified- As long as Basava lives, you ought to live united 
with Basava." 

The wash'^rman then said, ** Arise! " Then Kinnara arose as if awak- 
ing from a dream. Basava likewise returned to life- (A similar story 
of M adarakatidc va. ) 

13. The Piovs Thief. 

The pious Liniraite, Bommidi'va, was in the habit of breaking into 
the houses of people of other religions, and stealing their property, in 
order to distribute it to the followers of his own creed. This strange 
branch of industry is highly commended by the poet, because the thief 
not onlv enriched the followers of the true creed, but at the same time 
weaned the affections of the sufferers from earthly riches, and thereby 
rendered them more fit for heaven. lie carried on his business for a 
considerable time without being found out. One day when an unusual 
crowd of Jangnmas, who looked for food and presents, had assembled 
in his house, he resolved to jrralify them at the expense of the Kii)g*8 
treasury. On the road to the palace he meets 1^'isava, and asks him to 
show him the place where the treasure was ke|»t. Basavn, without 
uttering a wonX of n*mf)n«trance accompanies the thief, and shows him 
the treasury. The kecjiers of the treasure inform the King that there 
had been a rohlKry, in which Hasava was an accomplice. Basava was 
sent for by the aniiry King- Both King and minister went to inspect the 
place where the thief had broken through the wall. But what was the 
King's a^itonirihnient when he saw, that the wall surrounding the hole 
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which the thief had made, was'converted into solid gold by its contarC 
with the body of the holy man. The King scratched his head, laid 
his finger on his nose, and exclaimed : " What a thief is this, who 
gives more than he takes !*' 

14. Ba^ava and the U^ood gatherer. 

Mar^yya used to go to the jungles for tlie purpose of cutting wood, 
which he carried in bundles to the town, where he sold It, and regaled 
Lingaite priests with the produce of his trade. Busavn heard of the 
benevolent woodcutter, went to his house at a time when he happened 
to be absent, and left some bags tilled with gold. After some lime 
Mareyya returned from the jungle, threw down his bundle of wood, 
went through his accustomed ceremonies, and saw the bags. "Who 
has been here V he Rskeil,"and whose are these bags ? " His wife said 
that a priest had been here, but he inunetliately saw that it had been 
Basava- He was rather grieved than rejoiced on account of the do- 
nation, because be considered it as a proof that Basava thought hiui 
deficient in faith and unable to provide for all bis wants. He forth- 
with made a present of all the gold to some Jangamas, who happened 
to be near — then took some of the water in which their feet had been 
washed and sprit^kled it over the bundle of wood which he had just 
brought from the jungle. This was immediately converted into gold, 
which he likewise distributed among the priests. When Basava heard 
this he was frightened, came to call on Mareyya, and apologised for 
his boldness in daring to make a present to so great a man. 

1"). T/ie Panda nits odoratUsimva, 

Basava having received from the king part of a Kctaki flower, 
adorned his Linga with it. This gave to his enemies an opportunity 
of abusing him, for there was an ancient tradition to the effect that 
Kctaki fiowers should not be used in the worship of Shiva. Basava 
showe"!, that in the ancient tradition the guiit attached principally 
to Brahma ; that Ketaki was only seduced by Brahma to give false 
witness in his favour against Shiva. "Therefore,** he said, ** there can 
be no harm in using the Ketaki flower in the worship of Shiva, and in 
corroboration of my assertion vou will find some part of the Ketaki 
flower on the IkmkIs of all Lintcaiies, Lintras, and Shiva-imatres." This 
was actually found to be the ca^e, and thus the Kctaki flower was 
admitted into the number of bucroJ flowers. 
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16- Ploy era converted. 

Some players acted a play at Kalydna disguised as Jangam priests. 
Every one was desirous of seeing how Dasava would treat them ; and 
the merriment was general, when Basava devoutly ho wed to them and 
received a hlessing at their hands* Basava however was splendidly 
justified, for the actors were hy the power of Basava's looks, transformed 
into venerahle devotees, whose hoUness was as little diuiiuishcd as 
that of the Rishis of old hy their mean descent. 

17. The Sacred Ashes. 

Ashes play a great roll in the Lini^aite worship. The corpses of the 
principal Gnrns an* placed in a bag of ashes hfforc thry arc buried. 
Tlie ashes of the frankincense, which is burnt before the Liniraite 
idols, possesses a peculiar value in the estimation of the common people ; 
yet the ashes of cowdung, which have been blessed by a priest arc, ac- 
cording to the Shustras, the holiest of all. 

a- The P km kins. 

One day the king was returning from a review of his armv. When 
passing through the streets of the city, he saw a row of punikins hung 
up for drying, which were smeared over with holy ashes. An enemy 
of Basava said, he supposed these fruits would contain Lingas because 
they had been sanctitied by the ashes. The minister seemed to assent 
to the observatioii, whfreuj)on the king sent for some of the fruits, 
and recpiested Basava to open them. Basava not minding the ridicule 
of the king and the courtiers, prayed, touehfd the pumkins, laid them 
on his head, made them touch his furehrad, lifted up his hands and 
said: **() Jan iranic'sh vara, stav I stav I*' Then he divided them and 
showed them to the king. The scotTers were confounded when they 
saw that the seeds in the pumkins had become tine polished Lingas — 
but their confn>ion reached the hiirhest de;:ne, when thev saw that 
those people to whom the king, still bent on mockery, had given the 
new Lingas, forthwith became pious Shivaites. 

fj, Bnuidtj vhauged info Mi//:- 

One day after Basava had exjilnined to the king the importance of 
the use ot'as>hes in the religious eeremonies of his creed, the king saw 
a l<»w-ciiste woman carrwng on her head a brandy -jar, covered with 
abhes. The king smilingly s»aid to Basava, '* Surely this must be some 
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sacred kind of brandy, seeing it is in a vessel that is covered with 
ashes-'* " Nothing profane can be in a veshel of this description/' said 
Bnsava- The woniiin was called, and her jar inspected, when lo ! the 
poisonous juice had been converted into cows* milk by the fnith which 
Brtsava placed in the purifying effects of the holy ashes. This miracle 
furnishes the opportunity fur relating another instance of the mira- 
culous efficacy of ashes. An outcaste of the most abject race, who 
had conunitted many atrocious murders, and had not even abstaincil 
from stealing the goods of pious Shivaites, was about to die while bein^ 
pursued on account of some flagrant misdeed. While he was in hin 
last agony, a mangy dog, which had appeased its hunger on the burial 
ground and then lain in the ashes of burnt corpses, happened to pass^ 
by and to touch the forehead of the dvinp; man with one of its feet. 
When the man had died, Yama's messengers came to convey him to 
judgment and hell, but they were prevented by Shiva's angels, who 
claimed the man, whose body liad been marked with the holy ashes. 
A struggle arose concerning the body, but Shiva's angels were victoriousr 
and carried the puriticd man to Shiva's heaven. 

IS. Miraculous Europe, 
Soddala Baoliarasa, one of IJasava's writers, was accused of having 
embezzled public money. Although this man was as superior to hid 
accusers as fire is to a heap of dry grass, and although he asserted and 
proved his innocence, the king was inexorable, and commanded that 
his eyes should be put out. lie was conducted to the place where 
criminals were conrnonly executed, amidst the lamentations of the 
people. On the place of I'xecution wore lying the skulls and rumps of 
some thieves who hiid been decapitated some days before, i^acharasa 
prayed and directed his looks towards the place where the skulls were 
King, when all at once these criminals became alive and began to beat, 
kick, and pull about those who had come to pluck out the eyes of 
Bacbarasa. Some escaped and told the king. In the mean time the 
hideous figures had approached the town, cutting, maiming, tearing, and 
killini: all the adherents of the kinjr. The i:ates were closed, but this 
was a poor prccAution a<:ain*it the violence of these reven ants from an- 
other world. The kinic in his extremity called Basava and conlVsse<l 
\\U injustice to Hacliarasa. It wa.s high time to do so ; for in ihe mean 
time the ghosts had forced (he gates of the city and wert approaching 
the palace. Basava had compassion on tlie tri'inbling king. He ap- 
proached the destroyers, \>ho probtrated tliemselved at his feet, theu 
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Trent with tlie king to the place where Bacharasa was, made the king 
9sk his pardon, then sprinkled lioly water over all the killed and 
wounded, by means of which thev were restored to hfc and healed; 
and lastly he gave to the thieves whose ghosts had wrought Bacharasa's 
deliverance, their proper human existence. 

Bijjala made rich presents to his minister as well as to the falsely 
accused writer. 

19- The Man of St raw ^ and his Victory over the Mimdnsa (FeJanta) 

Philosopher, 

A Vedantist came to Kalviina. ^lanv scholars were in his suite, and 
he had such a number of hooks that 10 elephants were rocjuln-d to carry 
them. Bijjala calh'd tbe great ni!iii to his dnrbxr. All the courtiers 
did their utmost to honour him; Basava alone remained indiiTerent, 
»nd wonld not even rise from l)is scat. The Vedantist ob^ervid this, 
and cast an angry side glance at the minister. When all were seated, 
the philosopher askrd the king who was that man smeared over with 
ashes ? The king spoke in the highest terms of Ba^^ava. The 
philosopher prouilly said, ** I have heard of the exeellency of Basava, 
but let him now bring forward his doctrine which seems to have in- 
fatufited you, so that I may have an opportunity of convincing myself. 
Baiiava spoke at length about the surpassing greatness of his god Shiva, 
and victoriously repelled the attacks of the Vrdantist. At hist these 
betook themselves to abu^e and disrespectful language. Upon this, 
BflsavH became silent. When the King called upon him to bring the 
dispute to a termination, he answered, "Such blasph»^mors of Shiva 
ought to be killed, for even Brahma lost one of his heads for having 
spoken evil of Shiva. A man of straw," he said at last, **is good 
enough to dispute with these phil(>sophers/' The Vedantist smiled, sent 
for some straw, which he 8haj)od in the likeness of a man. He then 
turned to Ba^^ava, and said: "If you will give lite to this man of straw, 
teach him the Shastras, and conijuer us by means of him, we shall 
acknowledge your superiority.'* Basava tonched the image, clothed it, 
tied a Linga to it, and gave life and intelligence to it. The straw-man 
l>egan to prove from various Sha'-lras, that there is no God but Shiva — 
to the utter amazement of all who were j)resent. Thus the Vedantist 
was confuted and made to acknowledge the greatness of Basava. The 
straw-man subsequently lived in Basava*s housi'hold. 
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20. The Crypto-Lingnite, 

At the time of Basava's l)irth 770 spirits of hoavpnly saints dosoendctl 
on earth, aiul ciitcroil human hoilies, in ortl**r to assist the rc-pstahli»h- 
mont of the Shivaite rcli::ion. One of them hesitated, reTuained, and wnji 
obH;;ed by way of punishment, to he born among the worshippers of 
Vishnu. This was the celebrated enemy of Basava, Manchartna- And 
yet even he was in secret a Lini^aite and performed Linj;a-worship every 
morning before he coiimenced his labours in the palace. One morning 
before sunrise a Brahman, who had smelled the perfume which Man- 
channa was burnins; aecordinu; to his custom, and which was cu'aping 
through an opening in the roof of his house, climbed up to the top of 
the iiouse, in order to see what was going on within. To his astonish- 
ment he saw the secmin^lv implacable enemv of the Lin2:aite9 absorbed 
in the Lini:a-worship. lie scarcely believed the evid»'ncc of his own eyes. 
But he had repeated opportunities of convincing liimsclf of the fact 
that -Mauch.inna wa^ a secret Linuraite. lie comni'inicated his discoverT 
to Basava, who exclaimed : '* Mill a tiger ever becotne a cow? an ass 
a horse ? a goat an elephant ? a dog a lion ? Is not Manchanna he who 
used to stop his ears with his fingers as soon as ever the word Shiva 
was i>ronounced ?" In order to get certain intelligence, Basava sent ft 
servant with the Brahman. His servant convinced himself of the truth 
of the Brahman's relation, and reported accordingly- Upon this Basava 
with some intimate friends wi'4it to Manchanna's house at midnight, 
hut as they approached the secret Ling:»-worshipi)er in order to assure 
him of their esteem, both he and his wite dropped down dead ; for 
they were under a vow of worshipping the Linga in secret, and his 
vow was now broken. 

Day broke in the meantime ; Manchanna's relations saw with con- 
stcrnation what had happened ; the king was informed that Basava 
had contrived to kill his old enemv, Manchanna, and hastened to the 
spot. lie found Basava and his fri<nds there, and threatens them with 
severe punishment. But Basava rubbed Indy ashes upon the forehead 
of Manchanna, wherebv his life was restored. As soon as Manchanna 
regained his life, he awakened his wife, as if it had been only from 
sleep. 

21. The Royal Hunt. 

The Kinir, on oi:e of his hunting cx|H»dition«», started a tigress, who 
had ju:>t ca:it smnc cubs. Tiie enraged luiiniul rushed towards the 
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hiinters, but they had not the courage to confront it, and fled. This 
occurrence induced Bijjala to send one of his hunters, disguised as a 
Jangama, to Basava. The hunter went to the minister, and passing 
himself off as a travelling priest, who had heard of the unbounded 
lil>erality of Basava, asked him for the milk of a tigress, which, he said, 
he wanted for the fulfilment of some vow. Basava had followed the 
hunting expedition at some distance dismounted, and went towards 
the lair of the tigress. When the animal saw him, it trembled vio- 
lently. Basava calmed it, and to the astonishment of all who witnessed 
the occurrence, drew milk from its teats. All exclaimed : " Surely this 
Basava is no ordinary man — he is an incarnation of the supreme God/' 

22. Flight and Return^ 

Basava gave a great dinner to the Jangamas at Kalyjiua. The noise 
of the music and of the festive rejoicing deprived the King of his sleep. 
lie arose, went to the roof of his palace, and looked down upon the 
town. Innumerable lights and torches were burning. Servants, whom 
the King had sent out, returned with the intelligence that a great 
number of Jangamas had been fed by Basava, and that they were now 
amusing themselves in the streets of the city. The Kin^ looked on 
for some time, and convinced himself that the streets were so tilled 
with Shivaites, that not even an ant would have had room to creep 
between them. Next morning the King asked several of his advisers 
where, in their opinion, Basava could get the money for such enter- 
tainments, which would certainly exhaust even the royal treasury. At 
last Basava himself came- The King sj>oke to !iim about his enor- 
mous expenditure, and would not rest satisfied with the declaration, that 
Jangamcshvara both gave and took (see above), but finished by de- 
claring, that if he wished to retain his onice. he must promise to dis- 
continue his unbounded liberalitv to the Jans^amas. When Basava 
heard these words, he stopped his ears with both hands, as if unahle 
even to liear so unnatural a ]iroposal, and because it was out of the 
question to reply, resolved to take his departure from Kalyana. IIi» 
threw his othrial seal to the King, delivered to him his house and 
property, and left the sciMie of his greatness, p())r and needy, accom- 
panied by a few only of his nearest friends and relations. In the heat 
of the day, without food, without eonvryance, without even a horse, 
they went a distanee of 8 leagues. They then met a priest, who wished 
to visit Basava at Kalyana- Wlien the priest fell in with the indigent 
\'l r as 
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travellers, he took some of the victuals which he carried with him on a 
bullock, and ])re|)ared a meal for them. The weary caravan lay down 
to rest ; and in the ni^ht Jangamcshvara appeared to Basava and com- 
mnnded him to take his necklace out of a certain snake-hole ; the value 
of this necklace, he assured him, would be so great, as to enable him 
to return to Kalyana and to befriend the Jangamas with even greater 
liberality than before. He awoke, called his son LangtVya, and told 
him of his vision. The youth poured water, in which the feet of Jan- 
gamas had been bathed, upon the hole, and put in his hand to seek for 
the necklace. A dreadfully large snake came out of the hole, spitting 
venom at the poor boy. But through B&sava*s prayer the snake wa» 
converted into a most precious necklace. The son handed the ornament 
to the father, who joyfully exclaimed : " Now we have the knife which 
shall cut off Bijjala's nose." The fugitives returned to Kalydua richer 
than ever. Basava pawned the necklace, and with the wealth thus 
obtained, gratified, as usual, the wishes of numberless begging priests. 
The king heard of Basava's proceedings, and in great dis])leasure sent 
for Basava, and demanded the necklace, which he said, belonged to 
himself. Basava*s remonstration, that the necklace had been given to 
him by Shiva, was not listened to. The necklace was brought, enclosed 
in a box. The king with curious avarice, hastened to open the box, 
but to the kins:*s utter dismay, the same fearful venomous snake which 
had appeared when the treasure was first lifted out of the ground, 
came again forth from the box. The kiug, in an agony of terror, took 
refuge behind Basava, acknowledging himself in the wrong. Basava 
took hold of the snake and placed it in the box, when it was again 
changed into the sjdendid necklace. The deposed minister was solemnly 
reinstated, received back the seals of office, and was, by a solemn 
procession, re-established in his former dwelling. 

23. T/ie Earthen Dull. 

The full moon of the third month in the Hindu year (the end of May 
or bo^iiniiiig of June) is a feast day for the agricultural classes through- 
out tlie Dakhan, being the solemn commencement and inauguration of 
their evele of yearly labours. The south-western monsoon has begun 
to pour its torrents of rain on the arid plains, and has softened the earth 
so as to ri'uder it capable of cultivation. The stubble of the last year's 
crop, which gave an autumnal look to the fiehls, has, after the first rains, 
been removed, and the plough has drawu its furrows acrob;> them. The 
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cultivatorl>ogin8 to think of sowinp:, and of tlic chances of the next 
hanest. The liuUocks are made the instruments of divination by their 
masters. On the morning of the above-raentioued full moon they arc 
driven towards the village tank. They are washed, and their horns are 
tinged with red colour. Breakfast time arrives, and this day the cus- 
tomary offerings are not laid before the stone gods and Lingas, but before 
the living animals, who are the faithful assistants of the villagers in their 
agricultural labours. During the whole day they are treated as the 
lords and masters of the house ; but the doings of the evening principally 
show them to be the heroes of the day. 

At one end of the principal street a string adorned with green leaves, 
b drawn across from house to house. The peasants bring out the 
bullocks from their stables, and drive them along the street towards tlie 
string. The bullock which first reaches and breaks the string, has 
gained the day, and from the colour and other qualities of the bullock, 
conclusions are drawn with regard to the probable success of one or the 
other class of grains. If a black bullock breaks the string, nil sorts of 
leguminous fruits will succeed ; if a white one breaks the string, white 
jola (Jat&ri) will thrive. 

Once on this feast, the town of Kalyiina was adorned with garlands 
of flowers ; music resounded in every street ; festively adorned bullocks 
flocked together from all directions. The king came with his minis- 
ters to see the race. In the meantime the son of one of the principal 
merchants, Basava, had been walking about the streets with a toy- 
bullock of earthenware. Some waggishly disposed people had said to 
him, " Surely your bullock will win the race !'* The boy took seriously 
what was said in derision ; he smeared the foreheatl of the bullock with 
holy ashes — tied a rosary of lludrakslia around its neck, and carried 
his bullock towards the place where the royal bullocks, wild and im- 
|Mitient to start, were standing. Some one pointed out the boy to the 
king, who said to his prime minister, ** this time the vehicle 'of Shiva 
(Basava) is ccnquered.'* Upon this Basava the minister converted 
the toy-bullock of the boy Basava, into a live bull, which ran with 
unequalled speed and ferocity. This bull was not only the first to 
arrive at the goal, but })roved so unmanageable, that other bulls, horses, 
elephants, soldiers, and even the king himself were placed in ininiiuent 
danger. The king convinced, alarmed, and humbled, applied as usual 
(o B&iava for his interference, and he, by a sinf^K- word tamed tlic 
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savage animal, and made it graze quietly, by which means its reid 
boviuc nature was established beyond a doubt. 

24. The Court Minstrel. 

A travelling minstrel, who had, by the wrath of a former master, 
lost lialf his nose, one of his eyes and cars, one arm and one leg, cauic 
to the court of Bijjala. Hidden behind a wall he began to sing the 
praises of the King Bijjala, his beauty, courage, liberality, wisdom, 
calmness, and kuowleds;c. The King, struck by liia poetry, called him 
into his presence. He came carried on the shoulders of a servant. 
The king asked him the reason of his mutilation, and he said : " I 
lived at the court of the King of Malva. One day I was invited to 
dine with the King, but refused on the j/lea that my caste was higher 
than that of the King. The king enraged, said : — 'What, a minstrel 
who fills his belly by begging and singing from door to door, — should 
be of higher cjiste than I, — how can that be?' I replied, 'Brahnid 
and Narayana were cursed by Sliiva on account of their sins. The 
curse consisted in this, that they were compiled to descend upon earth 
and to live as minstrels. We are descended from them.' Upon this 
the king grew angry, and ordered me to be mutilated." Bijjala greatly 
pitied the unfortunate singer- But Manchanna forthwith converted 
the occurrence into a snare for Basava. He dressed the minstrel, 
so as to resemble a Jangama ; smeared his forehead with ashes, got 
a wooden leg made for him, gave him a rosary, tied up a stone in a 
])iece of cloth, and tied it round his neck histead of a Linga. Basava 
arrived, and as soon as he saw the seeming priest, he made a low obei- 
sance to him. Tlie king said with a sneer : you prostrate yourself 
l)efore a minstrel, whose race is cursed by Shiva, and who is mutilated 
in token of his disgrace. But how pale grew the faces of the wicked, 
how greatly was the joy of the virtuous and the love of the pious in- 
creased, when Basava restored the maimed man, and converted him 
into a real Lingaite priest ? 

23. Basava removes a Mountain from one place to another. 

One day the king had heard part of the Ramayana read. When the 
reader came to the passage in which Ilanumun with his army of 
monkeys is represented as plucking mountains from their bases and 
plunging them into the ocean in order to build a bridge from the con- 
tinent to Oylon, the king asked Basava tauntingly, if he iiad heard 
what Hanunuiu had done f Basava replied, ** fcatti like those uf llanu- 
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man and his army are nothing extraordinary forliim, on whom the good 
pleasure of god rests; and forthwith he proceeded, accompanied by a 
servant, to move a neighbouring mountain. lie touched it with hiii 
haud, whereupon the servant wheeled it away to a distance of four coss. 

2(5. The Thunder-storm. 

Hasava and the King were together one day in the council hall, 
when nil at once a thunder-storm arose on the horizon ; the atmosphere 
was filled with wind and dust ; the sky grew quite dark, and heavy 
peals of thunder rolled over the heads of the frightened assembly. 
Everv bodv thought that this tremendous conflict of the elements was 
the preliminary scene to the dissolution of the world. All at once a 
flash of lightning j>enetrated the roof of the hall, and stnick the king 
and many of the courtiers. Basava hastened to assist the king, wh(» 
was staggering and seemed about to die ; but Basava knew that this 
was not the manner of death api)ointed for the king, who was predes- 
tinated to die by the hand of pious Lingnites. He therefore strewed 
holy ashes on the king and restored him to life. At the request of 
the king he healed also the courtiers. 

2/. A man llnised from the Dead, 
The widow of a Bruhman came to Basava, and entreated him to 
raise her husband, who hail died and was just carried out to be burnt. 
Basava prayed to Shiva, and obtaiiied from him the life of the Brah- 
man, who forthwith sat upon the bier. The man who owed his life 
to the intercession of Basava, came with his wife to thank his bene- 
factor. Both showed their gratitude by being converted to the Liugaite 
faith. 

28- The Learned Bogs, 

A certain Lingaite had six dogs. One day his servant-maid went to 
a neighbouring river, to fetch water, when she had the misfortune of 
being polluted by some people of another caste, who had come to the 
river for the same purpose, and who touched the skirt of her garment. 
The Lingaite woman remonstrated with those who had touched her. 
But they, far from acknowledging themselves in the wrong, complained 
to the king of having been abused by the woman. Her master was 
called, and attended at court, accompanied by his six dogs. He was 
called upon to prove from the Shs'istras the superiority of his creed over 
all others. He excused himself ^^ith his ignorance of the Sluistras. But 
the king was> not thus to be foiled. Proof must be adduced, or else 
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the woman and her master must be punished for their presumptioiK 
In this emergency Basava instructed the dogs» and they» in a f<pw 
moments began to expound the Sh^stras so cleverly^ that the Liogaite 
carried the day. 

29. Shicandyam^a, 

Basava had frequent intercourse with the priest of the lowest caste* 
culled Shivanagamcya. His enemies were not slow to use this fact 
<ngainst him, and urged the king to remove a miuister who disgraced 
himself and his office by keeping such low company. But Basava 
declared : '' he only who forsakes the path of justice, is unclean ; the 
enemies of Shiva are unclean ; the Bruhmans, notwithstanding their 
double birth, are ])rofane. Is it wrong to converse with good, harmless* 
candid people, of whatever caste they be ? " And in order to prove the 
purifying influence of the intimate intercourse with Shiva, he related 
some traditional stories : — 

a. The Death-led Conversion, 

The son of a king was spoiled by bad companions, and at last became 
so abandoned, that he entirely forsook vegetable diet, and lived upon 
the meat of birds and wild animals, whicli he killed by the chase. 
When this profligate youth was near his death, he was visited by the 
])rime minister of his father, who, as soon as he saw him, exclaimed : 
** Ilara, Ilara !" At this moment the prince expired in great agonies. 
Yama*s angels came, tied him with ropes, and led him to hell. But at 
the same time Shiva's angels appeared too, and disputed the prey of 
Yama's messengers. A quarrel ensued, in which Yama's host had the 
worst. Yama laid a complaint before Shiva, stating that he had beeu 
authorised to convey sinners, blasphemers, adulterers, and others of a 
similar kind into hell, but that his messengers found themselves ob- 
structed in tl.e discharge of their duty. Shiva inquired into the cose, 
but the result was that, because the name of Shiva had bi»en invoked 
upon the dying man, all his sins were pardoned, and Yama had no claim 
on him. 

i. The Sacred Night of Shira. 

A certain King was desirous of learning, from what merit, acquired 
during a furnior birth, hii present kingly hap])iness and majesty was 
iU'iivcd. He consulted a Saint, who told him the following story : — 

"Some out-cable hunters lived in huts in the untskirts of the village 
*i( L>nnata- Among them there was a notorious siuuer, who, with his 
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VFife lived exclusively upon nnimal food. This mnn one day left bis 
hut in order to seek game, but was unsuccessful in bis pursuit. As 
tbe nigbt fell, be replenished bis water-bottle, ascended a Bilva-tree (the 
sacred tree of tbe Lingaites, /Egle Marmelos), and made himself as 
comfortable as be could for tbe nigbt. It so happened that a Linga 
stood near tbe root of tbe tree ; and tbe nigbt was the sacred nigbt of 
Shiva, which is religiously kept and watched through by the Lingaites. 
Tbe hunter plucked tbe leaves and boughs, which were in bis way, and 
threw them down ; they fell accidentally on tbe top of the Linga, and 
from his bottle also some water kept dropping down upon the sacred 
emblem. Tbe hunger kept tbe hunter awake. In the morning be 
renewed his search for game, but being again unsuccessful he appeased 
his hunger by means of some wild roots and herbs, taking some of 
these with him for bis wife. The wift», in tbe mean time, bad likewise 
fasted, and bad gone about tbe village to seek her husband. She spent 
tbe night in a Shiva temple, where tbe din of the Shastra-reading, and 
tbe noise of tbe worshipping crowds kept her awake- When she came 
home in tbe morning, she found her husband ; and was glad to get 
the roots, which he had brought to her. This poor couple lived thus 
abjectly for some time. When they died, they would, as murderers of 
animals, certainly have deserved hell, but they were saved by their 
unconscious celebration of the sacred night of Shiva. In evidence of 
his special mercy Shiva caused them to be born again as a prince and 
princess," ** You, king," tbe saint concluded, " are the hunter, and 
your wife is the hunter's wife.*' 

From these stories Basava drew the conclusion that the worship of 
Shiva bad tbe power of cleansing even what was impure, of sanctifying 
and elevating even men of tbe lowest c<istes. 

30. The Ordeal. 

The caste of the temple-servants laid claim to all the offerings, which 
were brought to Shiva and the Linga. Their claim was disputed by 
the Lingaites. The tcmjde-servants hereupon came to complain to 
tbe King. Basava admitted that the people of the temple-scrvant- 
caste bad a right to take all that might be ollered to other gods, — but 
that tbe gifts olTcred to Shiva, belonged of right to tbe Lingaites. 
Tbe temple-servants were unwilling to yield tbe point. Tbe King 
then said that he would decide the (piestion by simple means. lie 
caused a very pouiouous draught to be mixed — so poisonous that the 
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hirds which flow prist tho caldron in which it wris lioilcd, dropped down 
dead — and the wind which blew across it, killed many men, beasts* 
and plants- lie then said : " he» who is able to drink this poison, will 
lep:itimate himsolfas a true follower of Shiva, who drank the poison of 
the world-snake." The complainants acknowledged, that tlipy hardly 
dared to look at the poison, much less to drink it. But Biisava and 
his friends drank it up as if it had been the draught of immortality. 

IV. The End. 

At Kalytina there were two pious Lingaites; llalleyaga and Madhu- 
v«'yya. Bijjala, as if he had never known the greatness of Hasava* 
and as it were, bent on his own ruin, caused in mere wantonness the 
eyes of the two saints to be put out. The indignation was universal. 
All the Lingaites assembled in Basava*s house. Basava declared that 
he would now leave the town. lie called Jagadrva, ordered him to 
kill the King, then pronounced a curse on the town, and It-ft for San- 
gameshvara, accompanied by great numbers of Lingaites. 

As soon as Basava had left, it was evident that Bijjala's sun was 
setting. The ocean of his riches was dried up, the earth trembled, birds 
of ill omen caused their voice to be heard during the night, jackalls 
howled during the djiy — frightful, gigantic spectres appeared in I he 
sky* Everybody was in anxious expectation of the things which 
would come to pass- Jagad<'va, who had hesitated about commit- 
ting the crime to which Basava had instigated him, canu* home to his 
mother. The mother, enraged with lier cowardly son, threw his food 
to him, as she would have done to a dog, in a despising manner. 
JatradJva, roused bv this affront, went on his blood v errand, accoin* 
panicd by two frieniN. They make their way throu<;h the guards of 
the palace, enter the throng of anxious couitiers, counsellors, and piincos; 
draw thtir j)oignards, and stab the King- They return, brandish- 
ing their weapons, through the miil>t of the horror-struck multitude. 
Jairacb'va, in order to atone for the nnwairantable dclav in obevin«; 
Ba^ava's orders, destroys hiniself and is rei*eived into Kailasa. All 
the remaining Lingaites leave the town ; nijjala's race is extinct; the 
very horses drop down deacl in the stjil)les, the elc))h:ints destroy each 
other in single coinbats ; the citizens and adherents of the King perish 
in a bloody civil war. Thus IJ.isava's eursi* was fultilled. \Vhile still 
on the road to Kudali Sangame>hvara, he heard the awful news, lie 

ade haste to reach the scene of hiii earlv devotion, tnd on his arrival 
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prayed to the God to receive him. The image became alive, came 
forth from its place, embraced and absorbed Basava, and returned to 
the temple. A rain of flowers descended u])on earth, songs of praise 
resounded ; shouts of triumph arose. 

AlS the whirlwind arises from the earth, and is lost in it ; 

As the froth is produced in the churned milk, and subsides into it ; 

As the forked lightning has its origin in the sky and retires into it ; 

As hail is produced by water, and resolved into it ; 

So Basava arose out of the Guru, grew by his assistance, and at last 
was united to him in everlasting rest ; 

Channa-Basava went to U livi, where he hid himself in a cave. 



There can be no doubt that the leading facts of Basava's history — his 
Brahmanical descent, his marringe with the daughter of the minister 
Baladcva, his employment as prime minister of King Bijjala at Kalydna, 
his zeal for the propagation of the Lingaite creed — are historical. 
Tbe Jainas, the sworn enemies of the Lingaitcs, account for the great 
influence of Basava imder a Jaiua King by saying, that Basava's sister, 
a person of great beauty, was the concubine of the King, who left the 
government entirely in the hands of the brother of his favourite. Ba- 
sava^s last departure from Kalyuna was, according to the Jaina 
traditions, an ignominious flight, and far from being absorbed into God, 
he has, according to their statement, terminated liis life by drowning 
himself in a well tbrough despair. 
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Aht. IV. — Channa-Jhisara Pitraiiaof the Lingaits. Translated 

by the liev. G. WruTu. 



Communicated by the Honorable \V. K. Frkrb, 13tb July 1805. 



I'ardhika Shafapadi. — This is the imme of tlic metre of this Purana ; 
one verse consists of six feet, or lines, wliich are calKd in Canarese poetry 
** charana,'* or "pr/^/a," i. e foot. Therefore such a verse is called 
** Shatapadi,** i. ff. a stanza of six feet. Such stanzas are scanned by 
the mdtras, A sliort syllahle is one niutra ; a lung one is two mdtraa. 
The first foot has 20 niatrus ; the second has also twenty matras ; the 
third foot must have ',V2 mutrus ; the fourth and fifth foot are lines 
the first and second, and at last the sixth is line the third. Thus the 
whole nnmher of matras in one verse of this kind amounts to 20 4- 20 -H 
32 + 20 + 20 + 32=^ Ml matrus. The second letter in each 
foot must be the same, and thus a kind of rhyme or alliteration ia 
formed, which is called Ptdsa- 

Scheme of a Ferse. 
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Chapter /. 

Summary : — This (the Purana) is the superior and excellent story of 
the initiation which the high priest Chanabasava gave to ShiddhaHLftia^ 
explaining to him the superior Shivatatva-'*' Good worshippers, having 
heard this with pleasure, will become fortunate. 



* >Vill be explained in one of the la^t cliaptcra of this Article. 
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Introduction- 

1. (He, Shiva) is the blo.ssc«l liia:h priest, the superior, the form of 

cxcillent splendour, without beginning and without 

ShTI^ ''"^'*°'^ ^"'"^'''' ^"'^ » ^^^^ eternal, without an equal, without sin, 

the excellent lord for the instruction in the sacred 
science of Parahrnhnia : * thus sayiuo:, the gods, who are mounted on 
the Swan and Garuda, f ^"^l the other gods, always worship the lotus J 
of your blessed foot without censing ; save me, destroying the triad of 
njj' trials ;§ I shall praise you with joy. 

2. When the beauty of the lotus of the blessed mountain-born || 
(Purvati, Shiva's wife) brightens when the majesty of (her) breasts, 
which are like a pair of Chara birds, ^ increases ; when the pleasant- 
ness of the expansion of the water lily ** eyes, bowing the head, 
disappears, when the fragrance of the breath of her nostrils ft spreads, 
when the darkness of the hair is dispelled; when the redness of the 
fine lips fades away, then diffusing the rising light of happiness may 
the sun, tt Virupuksha §§ of ilampi, |||i shining as the eternal^ 
grant us joy. 

3, 4' O thou, who art adorned with the moon as with an excellent 
tuft of hair ! O friend of the king of kings ! ^^ Incomparable one ;. 



i 

• Ve<I6nt.i Tln'olojry. 

t nrnhmd, \vh<»st5 vcliicle (Mih.ma) is a fewan ; Viafinu, whose vehicle is the bird 
Garud«. 

X TIic foot U cninimrcd to a lotus. 

§ Even- man is MirrouT»d»d by three kindd of trials, 8h, I. by those wliirh arise 
from hiii»<«(If, ^* <hlhiidtntihii ;'' 11. by tliostMirisiiiK: from the dispensations of tinte, for 
iiisiniice from wratlHT, "" atfhiddiiuta ;** III. by tho>e arisiug; from evil Npiiiu and 
wild l>ca^t(f, *' ddhihJuiiii'ikn."' 

H Parvari, /. f. bonu' of Parvota = mountaiu. 

5 A fabulous binl, it «secms, or the ruddy goose. 

•• The \vaf»'r lily opens at nijjht and closes at sunrise. Parrati's eyes arc com- 
pared to tlli.> tloWLl*. 

ft The cool and ])l(':isant niornin*^ brooze. 

IX Shivu i;* I onipari'd to the lixin^ siin, in consequence of which the changes In 
P&rvaii, uC'*criln«l uImivi-, lako pl:ii e. 

4^ Having an unu«tuul tyv, Lr. the eye in tho cmtro of his forehead. 

|:j| Shiva : llat-.tpi, on th»* Tun^Hhahadra, m-ar Vijanaj^ar, a famous place of pil- 
grinmp*, wIutc the linja. his svintxd, ih \voi>hipped iu a flue temple^ about 60 
miles di-^ttiut from ltetri!4<trri, to the Kust. 

\^i Kubcra, the Ciod of i\callh. 
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without libidinous desires. Destroyer of the desires of Rdma !* Ham ! 
Terrible to vanquished scoundrels if Bhfma ! O giver of the divine 
weapon to the younger brother of Bhima ! J O thou who hast bowed 
down the Lord of the Gods § to thy foot ; whose half body is a 
charming wife.|| Destroyer of the enemies in Tripura ! Destroyer of 
Yama ! who hast a blue throat ! Destroyer of the sacrifice of him 
who was born of the incomparable lotus-borne I^ Victorious Lord of 
Pampii. ** 

5. O thou, whose feet are worshipped by the destroyer of the 
mountain wings,tt by Brahiuii and Krishna ! O ornamented with the 
moon and the Ganga \XX ^'ree from sin, who hast tlie ox for thy 
vehicle ! Having a bow made of mountains ! Lord of Drahmd and tlie 
other gods ! Dweller on mountains ! Having the eight points of the 
compass for his excellent garment ! IIa\ing diamond weapons ! delighted 
with the words of the mountain daughter ! Lord of Svarga and all the 
other worlds I may he give lessons in the word ! Pampa-Virupaksha ! 
good people's saviour- 

G. Bhima ! destroyer of terrible sins ! Vanquisher of Yama ! Blue- 
throated one! Soma, 'III ornamented with the moou! Protector of the 
Protector of the Gods,^^ Destroyer of Cupid! Giver of what is 
desired! Ever praised by the king of kings ! Thou who art without 
sorrow, praised by sages ! delightful one ! who hast Parvati for one^alf 
of thy body, who hast an ear ornamented with those seeing and hearing 
with the eye!*** Dweller on mountains! Treasure of s])lendour! 
Pampa Virupuksha. Lovingly succour the pious ! () thou who hast 
a multitude of well-praised men prostrated before thyself! O thou 
endless of glory ! 



* Indian cupid. t The giants. % 1. 1. Arjuna. § Ei^itlut of Indra. 
H His body U half a man and half a woman. 

% Brahmu; Iiifl son is Daksha Brahma, who, to show bis contempt ofShivay 
did not invite him to the sacrifice. 

•• Ilunipi. ft Indra; the mountains were of old winged monstora. 

tt On his head. ^^ A name of Shiva. 



I'll From >a-kiima and flma, a name of Piivati, i. f. unitctl with I'ma, an epithet 
of ."^hiva. 

^■y Indra. 

••• Srrpcnts, wiiich not only «re but aUo hear with tlu' rye ; Shiva's rnr-nngsarc 
made of 8er|<cnta. 



■ • 



V 
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7. To Vrishabha ! to Ilim who is without beginning ; \»ho hjis the 

form of excellent virtue of AMishankara,* who is 
ioToked. called the excellent above change, the ten fingers ; 

as the vehicle to that Shiva without change ; as the 
Lord to all the Shiva host ; as the son of the excellent Shitada,t ^vho 
had pleased (God) by great penances on earth ; is rejoicing, having 
himself put on devotion and pleased the Lord with love iu penances ; I 
prostrate myself. 



8. "When Para Shiva had, in the company of Parvatf, from the lion 

throne held an assembly with the Pramatbas in- 
invoked. "^ numerable as the sand on the banks of tbe Ganga, 

and with the excellent Munis ; and when he had 
gone to the splendid hall, Bringinatha dnnccd and bowed before the 
enemy of Cupid. J The mountain daughter seeing this, became angry, 
and told him to give her his body ; immediately he threw it away — to 
this spotless Bringinatha^ obeisance. 

9. To Firabhadra, who, born from the forehead eye of Rudrn, put 

on the form of Rudra, went to Daksha's sacrifice ; 
invoked. ^^^ vfho, when he asked for Rudra's portion, and 

he did not give it to him, beheaded the Shiva 
traitor Daksha ; beat the Rudra friend J and the other gods, seized 
them and delivered them over to Rudra as prisoners— who is called the 
Rudra of the new time, — to the Lord of Bbadraksha •] I bow. 

10. Five faces (has he), Aghora, Sadhyoshiia, Taipuruaha, 

V&mad^va, hhanyay and there is one more, 
Invokcd!'^""'"^''* ** namely, PiUala ; none does understand this except 

the tatwa, learned. Let me become a six-footed 
bee** to the feet-lotus of Kumara Svumift. ^^o brightens, as if Shiva 
himself had been born with six faces ; Saying, it shall appear, that the 
whole world mav know it. 



♦ Vrlnhabha— ox, in Cnnarese " Basavn," the Vuhnna of Shiva. 

t A name of Shiva, a Muni, t An epithet of Shiva from his having burnt Kima. 

§ One of Shiva's household. Q Naruyana is so called. 

^ The wife of Virabhadra. *" The black Iwe. 

it A Ron of Shlfa fn»m whose wx faco!», the name is driven, Shanmukha, /. e.}w 
who haseixfacp^; as the black bee sit* down on the lotus and drinks itsHwett 
lioney, so I shall uit down at the feet of Shanmukha and drink tlw honfly of wisdom. 
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11. O /iifinnprahh ft rA/fi^' ; ^\\\n\\\^ HH the. brillinnt reflection in a 

mirror ; as the rniiihow in the skv ; ns burnt cloth ; 
n. Atumprabliu ia ^i , i. i • \ 'i 

iiivokfHl. ^^ ^^>^ water ot tlie inira():o, as hailstones, as fine 

cnni})hor melts in the fire ; as the inmges in the 

eelehrated white t:lii I thou that (li(Ut burn (-upid, who art without 

an erjual, without illnsirm ! succour us. 

12. O Hasava, commanilcr of the army, who rejoieestin the posses- 

sion of ihc five |»hilosopher's stones : mimi, word^ 
voked. «'^^'', ^0'^ /tanf/s,f the K6inatlhcni(,X which is 

not called cattle ; the A'a //7a r/^'«/<a,§ which is not 
nametl tree. The/aitt/oM^^^c;/!,!, which is not called a mineral. The 
great phHoxophers sionf'\, which is not named a stone, the vlriftfifttf 
root^\ which is not calK'd a plant- Obeisance ! Master over my life ! 
Destroyer of sinful nature! ! O thou sheath of devotion ! 

13. To the high priest ('hannabhsava ; who, as the celebrated Shiva- 

blessing became a child to Nugalambike ; was 
ib invuked. "^'^^^ 5 passed childhood ; pleased all the Shiva- 

host ; removed the worshi[) of the strange 
immoveable linga** ; explained the way of the six places; taught well 
the mystery of the Prana-linii:a,++ and was delighted in the sublime^ 
excellent redemption — obeisance ! 

14. May the feet of Siddharamesha (who rejoices, when all men 

prai:ie him, saving : this is certainly Shiva himself, 

invt»kfd. ^^'"'^ "*^^ ^" ^y® ^" ^"^ lorehead, and who is far- 

famed, was born in the form of a man, to ex- 
plain the yoga>iddh;inta"^J ; this man is not only a ])roj)het of the 
common woildly peoph', he is a i)ro|)het to those perfected in Yoga) 
give me devntion, kno\vled<:e, absence of worldly passicms ! 



* The form of Siiiva, pxaltoil aliove any connexion whatsvcr with loattiT, wbo 
\:< tlirrrU)rt» iiiconiprt'lii-nsiblr. 

I ^^'Ilatl■vt'^ lie wi>lu*s, whatever lie says, is arconipli'«lu'»l ; viliatcviT he s«si, 
w!iar lii> t'odt or his liaud tuucho may l)i> ('lian.;efl into whatPTrr lir liki s. 

X Tlh* divine cow. % Tlie divine tiee, by which every thing may Iv oI>t«inc«I. 

II »'-''■ ^ 

* A rout by which a cor]»ti is mudf alive. l)a!«ava*s mintl, &c. arc the K&ma- 
dhi'nu, A:c. 

•• /'. I . Thi' linu'.i'i i.wuli* of >lonr, kc. 

tt /. /. I. if.' is iho Ywwix or fl>c divine cssrnco ; tliis i«» to be worshipped. 

tt Thf> ofiinrt' i-f Vu^a, or abftractiou ut'thc mind from all ivorldly thin'rit by 
an-^li If pi;u •lilt.''. 
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lii. To the foot o( MahAJM JHa, who having risen quickly, and 

1. mt 1 'I' ' .11 obtained knowlcdjre from Allania, came then a 

apioQs Lingait lady, portion ot the Ciueen of the three-eyed; put 

is iuToked. Kaushika* into the shade on earth bv the absence 

«r 

of passions ; went to Kalyana, and in the presence of the younger Basava,t 
of Basava, and the other PramathasJ — why more words ? Taught by 
A llama, entered a plantain garden and obtained the bliss of dissolution — 
obeisance ! 

16. O Father Madirata^ who wast bom from the fire-eye of Shiva, 

who didst strike off the head of Daksha and didst 

^^kpd^***^^*^* ^' 1^"^ ^^ ^"**^ ^^^^ sacrifice, and gavest him a slieep- 

head ; who wast bom on earth, destroyedst tlie 
army of Bijjala, and madest it alive again \* hen he praised thee ; who 
stoppedst the pride when Basava himself said — ** I am poor, there are 
none tliat ask," wlio washedst § the great spiritual defilement of the 
multitude of Shiva worshippers — ^give prosperity to the understand- 
ing. 

17. Again to Shankaradcva, to Muniraja, to Karikalachola, to 

KiUiraja, to Shankaradiisf, to Sakalcslia-madirja, 
^^' TlfT"^ ^'"''"* ^^ Sanandamuni, to Karulnketa, to Kachiraja, to 

Kinnariabom (?), to Kcshiraja, to different Shiva 
worshippers, with the liiglicst pleasure, according to order, well ])Ieased 
I bow* 

18. After the superior Shiva had succoured and given Sliiva instruc- 

tions with love to the multitude of all the host, and 

IS. The saint eraciouslv to the multitude of all the gods, to 
Ualemallcflba. _.. , 't» • / .i • . i . . ^ . 

Vishnu, Bralimu, the giants, and the inferior 

deities, he, with iov, descended on earth, took the name of Male- 
mallcsha, became the prient to the grand saints in the mortal world, in 
the form of a Jangama, and travelled about in all countries, succouring 
all people. 

19. lie became the priest to 700 fakirs, went with joy to Mekka, 
showctl his glory, made rain in Turukanya, when the evil of a drought 
came, and spread, by a miracle ; accepted divine adoration from 



* A KiDfT of the Jain persuasion. t Chanoabasava. 

Z Means worshippers of Shiva. 

^ An allusion to Lis Iradc—bc was a wa;ihcrinau ; he is the form of Vira- 
bhadra. 
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Salturit,* and from the day he had earned such excellent renown, he 
took the name of Malcmallcsha- 

20. In succession to that Mak'malleshvara shone then on earth Sid- 
, dhaviresha, havine ohtained greatness, who was 

called the enemy of Kama ; the luU moon to the 
flooding ocean of the six places ; the destroyer of great sins ; the mighty; 
he who has a heart full of mercy ; he who loves delightful glory ; the 
sign of vanquished senses; the house of the multitude of good qualities; 
the name of excellent virtues. 

21. The greatest tranquillity was his house, kindness his riches, 
anxiety for the Shiva linga his mind's engagement ; the riches of 
redemption his wife ; disciples his children : thus, like a married man, 
Siddhaviresha, the chief of good priests, shone united with the Jangama 
and linga, in the brilliant Hircmatha,t in the fine town of Vidydnagari ; J 
on earth is there an equal to that sage ? 

22. " He who has seen him is clean ; who has put his head to his 
lotus-feet is fortunate ; who has once spoken in his presence is a 
Shaiva ;§ he who has obtained an answer from him is pleased and 
eternal ; he who has asked him has all he wished, who has joyfully 
praised him, is far famed ; be who has adored his feet is one to be 
adored by the whole world :" say the people regarding Siddhavfrdsha. 

23. Master of the elegant Karnata (Canarese) and the other lan- 

guages, the royal swan to the mind of the multitude 

15. Virupaksha, of distinguished poets ; possessed of the very sub- 
iiow invoked. ° ' ^^"^^ Shiva-ritcs ; the Sea-fire|| to the multitude of 

hostile poets ; profound as the ocean ; the liberal 
Kalpavruksha : born from the lotus-hand of that (Siddhavir&hvara): 
the reverend learned Firupdksha shone on earth. 

24. The multitude of all the Shiva worshippers came, prostrated 

themselves gladly, praised with fear and piety, and 

16. Lingaits ask said, " Chief of the learned, Virupdksha, who art 
\ i/""?'^^^^* to write called a very new, learned, reverend pandit ; poets 

have joyfully told the tales of all the saints on 

earth, but the tale of this Channabasava, none has told. Compose us 

that. 



* The king of that country. 

t The chief Lingait convent in a place is so called. % A village near Hampi. 

^ A worbhipper of Shiva. || In the depths of the ocean a large fire is said to bum. 
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25. Thou art possessed of the will to adore the Shiva-linga without 
ceasing ; of the science of singing; with delight (being pleased with 
spiritual pleasure), without interruption find praises ; of the liberahtj 
that gives, having understood the mind of those who ask, of the pleasure 
in the word that pleases every clever and celebrated man ; of the rite 
of the knowledge of the six places that please Shiva. Who is able to 
describe it on earth, if not thou, O learned Virupaksha ? 

26. O learned Virupaksh^sha, who hast the badge of honour not 
to taste what has not been olFered to the sin-destroying, not to tell the 
tales of others ; that is not the excellent tale of the three-eyed, not to 
look with ilevotion on the ima<;e of a strange god, that is not the 
Moon-crested ; not to adore other thin;ys, that are not Ishvara ; not to 
praise strange god^, that are not llara ;* it is quite possible to thee,t 
that the whole earth mav know it. 

27- A Poet, you are, yes ; do you know the scope of a work of 
another Poet ? Wc know ; J but when one asks. What is the 
meaning of this poetry ? he § puts his finger into his left ear, looks to 
the sky, bows his head and becomes speechless. Such a little poet — 
is he a poet.' Shiva Poet, Virupaksha ! who like thee carries away 
the tongue, ear, and mind of another poet ? is he not a poet on earth ! 

28. He bowed to their word^ (and said), meditating on the feet-lotus 
17 The answer of of the old Shiva poets and refusing the shameful 

Che author to their word of the poople, that no attention is paid to 
'*^"®*'' poetry that makes suitable u^e of words, rhetorical 

figures, metre, and grammar, I utter a new poem to be enjoyed by 
the world : let good people listen with attention- 

29. Sarasakavi, ]5jina Mayurn, lUmTabhuti, Sadvara, Kalidasa, 
Maluhana, ^lah'-yaraj, Atibiridanka Kavi, Raghavana, Ilampeya- 
Harc-havara, llalfiyudha, Ildbhata, Gurupanditt'sha, Piilkurikraradhya, 
Bhimarasa, iMogi;eyamMyidovn, Chamarasa, Shankara Krrcyapad- 
marasa— tnking these and the other Shiva Poets to my right,;! I shall 
compose the work. 

• Name of cihiva. t To compose the history of Channabasava. 

X The answer the Poet gives to the preceding question. 
§ The same Poet who i<t oxaniincd. 
H t. e. Learning from them. 
14 rns 
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30. In the way the temple speaks ; as if one, being inside, speaks, it 
reaches immediately by the echo the ear of others ; so if Virupaksha, 
the Lord of Pampakshetra, who is always without interruption in the 
midst of the pericarp of my heart-lotus, ceases to speak, 1 speak in sweet 
language this Channabasava Purina with utmost rejoicing. 

31. The name of the tale is Channabasava Purana ; the hero of the 
tale, that pure Channabasavcshvara ; the teller of the tale, the learned 
reverend Virupaksha, the friend of the A'gama ;* some will listen to 
the tale, dive into the sea of the nine juices,f and blame the tale ; they 
are not men, but asses ; therefore worshippers shall hear this tale with 
delight. 

32. One who is himself no poet, and does not understand the mean- 
ing of the poems of others, yet knows how to invent faults that are not* 
is it right from fear of the censure of such a cruel rascal to leave off 
making a poem, that is full of rhetorical figures and the nine juices ? 
Does the sun, from fear of darkness, leave off illuminating the world 
with his clear rays ? 

33. Poetry is the most excellent of all sciences ; but if it is a Shiva 
poem, it is in the hii^hest degree excellent, and as if the nine juices and 
rhetorical figures are in it the fruit of virtue, having become very ripe, 
gives taste, thus (this Purana) is. J Therefore the brilliant and intelli- 
gent learned men shall hear this Channabasava Purana, giving ear 
without envy, with pleasure, joyfully. 

34. This is a poem made with excellent qualities, good metre, fine 
words, very excellent ornaments and sublime meanings ; though there is 
no fault in it, saying it over and over and seeing it, I have got it cor- 
rected by learned men, but if by the disposition of the human body,§ 
there should be a fault in some place, let men of taste mercifully correct 
it, so that the poem may s^ine^ well, that the world may know it. 



* A certain holy book treating of Shiva. 

t 1, Love; 2, Tenderness; 3, Snrprise ; 4, Heroism; 6, Mirth; 6, Terror; 
7, Disgust ; 8, Anger ; 9, Tranquillity. 
t It is a perfect work. 
§ Which is frail ; t. e. the frailty of human nature. S This work. 
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35. If one does not hear it he does not know anything ;* if one hears 
it a little, enough ! my work will not cease making them dive into the 
great milk sea of the nine juices, as soon as it has captivated their ears 
and their minds ; this is not a poem of a had, ignorant poet, who hawls 
out, his face covered with perspiration, and his eye bewildered, if he is 
not able to answer to what was asked ; it is sweeter than the sweetness 
of fine sugar. 

36. The six seasons, the forest, the sun, the moon, the sea, marriage, 
pleasure, town, mountain, son, water, spirituous liquor, sensuality, the 
movement of a great army, the vehicles,t the battle-field, the greatness 
of kings, the councils of empires, with these eighteen celebrated descrip- 
tions,X with the nine juices, and the other ornaments, to which one 
takes refuge, as the multitude of the learned describe. I will speak so 
that great people say : "This poem is to be relished very much." 

37. In order, I compose the summary of this Purdna. 1 • The 
description of Kaildsa. 2. The visit of Ndrada. 3- Birth of Channa- 
basava. 4. The procession. 5. His excellent play.§ 6. The king's 
palace. 7. The description of the town and country.^ 8. The Shiva- 
tatwa, which the priest Channabasava explained to the Siddharamesh- 
vara. 9. That pastime of Shiva, having danced standing on one foot. 

3S. 10. The most hin;h Soma. II 1 1 . Vrishabha, the vehicle. 12- The 
grand Linga. 13. The Lord who has the form of half a man and half 
a woman. 14. The cutting off of Brahma's head. 15. The great 
begging pastime. 16. The Dakshina form. 17- He who puts on 
the skeleton of Vishnu. 18. He who takes poison- 19. He who puts 
on the moon. 20. The destruction of that Jalandhara.** 21. The 
giving of that dbcus. 22. The destruction of Gajasura.** 23. 
Daksha's sacrifice. 24. The destroyer of Vishnu. 25. The burning 
of Kama. 2G. The marriage of Shiva.ft 

• Aboat the niprits or domcriti of thu* poem ; the merits of it will be shown by 
the efTcctfl it produces on those who hear it. 
t Hones, elepliunts, &e. 

X Descriptions of thuac eighteen subject* ought to be mot with in every good poem. 
^ ChannabaMiva's. % The town of Kalyana, in the Nizam'i dominions. 

I A name of ^>biva. 

** A giant. tt Shiva's wife. 
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39. 27- The birth of the excellent Kumdra. 28. The destructioa 
ofTarak^ura.* 29. The burning of Tripura. 30. The spring of 
rejoicing. 31. He who puts on the great Gangd. 32. Then the 
destroyer of Andhak^ura.* 33. The burning of Yama. 34. The 
pastime of having given the Pdshupata weapon to Arjuna. 35. 
The form that carries superior pleasure with it. 36. The race of the 
moon and sun. 37- The history of Shiva saints. 38. The order of 
initiation. 39. The six places. 40. Prophecy. 

• 40. Thus all this is the summary of the excellent story of the Chan- 
nabasava Purdna from beginning to end- To those who have recited or 
heard it with superior pleasure and joy ; to those who have written, 
read, and studied it, Channabasav^sha, who is called the superior in- 
carnation of the destroyer of cupid, will always give all pleasure, all en- 
joyment, and endless happiness and salvation. 

3. The third verse- 

Shiva! O thou joy of the Shiva host ! who art praised by the lotus- 
born, f and the son of Nanda, who art possessed of great glory, of a 
body shining with the thousand- fold splendour of the friend of the 
lotus, J and the cold-rayed ;§ of ears that have serpents for their 
excellent ornaments, of a happy name, who art free from the uncertainty 
of name, form, and action, who has the king of riches || as thy good 
friend, destroyer of the beautiful son of him who has eyes like the 
enemy of the moon !^ Hara, Virupaksha ! save those who are pros- 
trated (before thee). 



CHAPTER II. 

Summary, — Paramcshvara, with the mountain daughter, shone in a 
great royal assembly with great power, where Brahma, Vishnu, the 
gods, men,** and serpents, ff were present in that place, on the top of 
the superior KaiUsa mountain. 

|. O thou possessed of the excellent lotus-foot, which is worshipped 

by the Lord of Sarasvati,JJ by the Lord of 
the Gods,§§and by the Lord of Lakshmi,!ll| Lord 

* A giant. t Krishna. X The sun. § The moon. || Brahmi. 

S The lotus ; he who has eyes like the lotus is Krishna, and his son Cupid. 
♦• Pious worshippers, who after their death went to Kail^a. 
\\ Deities in the form of serpents. U Bralimd. ^S Indra. |||| VLihiia. 
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of the whole world ! O thou that hast excellent splendour, that is wor- 
shipped ! O thou sheath of celebrated virtue ! O thou that hast the 
•kj for thy large hair. Destroyer of Yama ! O thou that hast the 
points of the compass for thy fine garment ! O Lord of the demons ; O 
Lord of the daughter of the cold mountain !* O thou that hast a very 
pure disguise ; having rent the fetter of sinful nature in the true wor- 
shippers ! Lord of the universe ! Dweller iu the town of Pampd ! 
Succour us. 

2. (If you ask), ** What is the beginning of this tale V* Accord- 
ing to the command of Ishvara, the fourteen worlds were ready in the 
Brahma egg, there was the terrestrial world. If you examine it, in 
the form of a circle, extending fifty crores of yojanasf in that J 
•even islands, which seven seas encompass. The gem-producing salt sea 
flowing round the Jambu island, the first, § it was delightful. 

3. By the multitude of the alh'gators, of the crabs, of the tortoises, 

of the frogs, of the prawns, by the mass of the 
JDe^ripUon of the Yimi and Timingila,l| and the other sea animals, 

by the heap of the water lizards, of the sea ser- 
pents, of the sea elephants, of the crocodiles, by the majesty of the 
spotless gems, by the multitudes of the whirlpools of all the rising 
waves, by the ornament of the sea fire,t that boils inside, the ocean 
shone to the eye- 

4. The ocean shone by the glory of the wonders of the great ships 
that came step by step, of the sports of fishes that emerged from the 
water with great noise, of the billows that came uninterruptedly, of the 
nine gems that spit out splendour, of the multitude of boats that crowded 
here and there, of the clusters of waterdrops that rolled spouting, spout- 
ing, of the piles of water that run upon the shore of pearls. 

5. The sea shone by flood and ebb ; it was puffed up, saying, 
** Vishnu is my son-in-law, the lotus-born my grandson, Lukshmi my 
daughter, the divine Ganga my wife, the moon who succours the gods 
my son. I gave all riches to the Lord of the gods, and protected the 



* Himilaya. t A mea«ure of distance equal to about nine miles. 
t In the terrestrial world. § The first of the seven islands. 

I A tea fish so large as to devour the Timi, which is of enormous size, said to be 
100 yqjanaa long : sea monsters, 
t This if said to cause the flood. 
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younger brother of the mountain daughter.* It was humbled, saying, 
" Pained very much by Agastya,t and Jamadagni,^ and smarting from 
the sea fire, I have been much defeated." 

6. When in this manner the sea encompassed it, when the five 

places of pilgrimage, namely, KAshi,§ E^dira, 
JambutfaLd" "^ ""* Gaya.l| Nllkantha.^f Shrfshaila; the very pure 

Gokarna,** Pampd, Kurukshdtra ff shone in it ; 
when the grandeur with which the host of the Munis and Gods there 
obtained by immense penances great virtue, riches, their desires, and 
redemption, gave lustre to it ; the Jambu island brightened* 

7. The illustrious Jambu island shone, as it was called, "like the 
decorated Lakshmi, full of the nine khandas," JJ like the shining body 
full of multitudes of superior countries ;§§ like the sky full of the splen- 
dour of swans, kings, and excellent fine priests, |]|| like the Rishis full 
of the splendour of the great Kula mountains,^^ like the multitudes of 
the Lords *** of the earth, full of brilliant rivers ; fff like a sensual 
man, resting on the points of the compass XXX without ceasing. 

8. Thus in the midst of the continent of that island the gold moun- 

tain §§§ shone as if it were the conspicuous royal 
elephant which Brahma harnessed when Vini- 
pdksha mounted it, whose tinkling bells are as it were the host of 
the heavens, the discs of the sun and moon, the conspicuous frontal 
globes of the head, its summits the tusks, the gems in the inside of that 
cave the ornaments, the gold-like splendour the golden saddle. 



• i.e. Main^ka, who, persecuted by Indra, fled for refage to the sea. 

t This Muni is said to have drunk up the whole sea. 

t The Sua of this sage, Parashur^ma, caused the sea to flow back by shooting an 
arrow at it. 

^ Benares. || The capital of Beh&r. f A town of pilgrimage in Nepfil. 

•• A place near Honor, on the western coast. 

tt The sacred country near Delhi, where the great battle between the Eauravaa 
and Pandavas was fought. 

tX The word in the text means also " sandalwood.** §§ Or the elements. 

mi Or of siin, moon, Jupiter, and the excellent Mercury. 

fH Or of great (distinguished) caste* and families. •*• Kings, ttt Or of armies- 

ttt Or worldly desires. In this way the comparisons in the verse are intelligible, 
like the decorated Lak^hmi, full of sandalwood, which means also the nine Khandas^ 
or portions into which Jambu island is divided; and so on. 

^§^ Moru, the sacred mountain on which all the gods dwell. 
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9. The Kaildsa mountain shone so that one exclaims, " Is it a linga 

Description of Kailfca. J°'"*^ ^'^^ ^^""^ "^'''^ " worshipped by all the 

gods, and which makes bright the wall of all the 

points of the compass V In the south contiguous to that great gold 

mountain which brightens, having put on the cities of Rudra, Vishnu, 

Brahmd, and the other gods, and contiguously the towns of the regents 

of the points of the compass round about. 

10. The Kailasa mountain was pleasant, so that one exclaims, ** How 
impossible is it to guess whether it is a high sent of Shiva, charm- 
ing by the mass of the purity of the body of all the Shiva-scriptures, 
or whether it is the pill of virtue which that Hara, pressing out the 
pleasant juice of the crores of bright rays, and mingling it with his own 
splendour, made solid by his watchful eye upon it." 

1 1 . The Kailasa mountain shone to the eye so that one might say, 
" There are none but philosopher's stones ; the brilliant gems on the top 
are the magic gems, the trees that are grown high are magic trees, the 
fluid of the cascade that falls from the declivity of the mountain there, 
is quicksilver, all the animals there are virtuous ; thousands of serpent 
kings* will not be able to praise it." 

12. On that mountain,t the Kaildsa abode, in which sin is destroyed 
and virtues dwell, shines pleasantly, by the fort of the incomparable 
Vira Shaiva^ama, by the ditch of ambrosia, by the rampart of liberty 
from worldly passions, by the flags of knowledge, by the bastions of 
devotion, by the shinina; upper rooms of redemption, by the gates of 
the Vedas, by the high doors of truth. 

13. There is with joy iWm, who is ornamented with scpents, the 
Lord of the daughter of the mountain king, the destroyer of the fear 
arising from sinful nature ; he who has crores of the splendour of the 
sun, the sheath of redemption; he who is ornamented with a piece of 
the moon, the saviour of the gods ; he who is mighty to destroy the 
giants; the lion that wishes to split the frontal globe of the elephant 
Daksha,^ he whose feet is worshipped by the eye of Vishnu, the 
three-eyed, Virupakshn, with pleasure. 

* Like the gjcat serpent, which has a thousand heads. t M^ru. 

X The 800 of Brahma ia compared to an elephant. 
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14. Pashupati* came daily, held a royal assembly, listened to the 

praises of Brahma and Vishnu, examined the 
The royal assembly. ' _ . ^ , 

state of the protectors of the various worlds, was 
pleased with the devotion of the excellent worshippers, in company 
with the mountain daughter, shining with great glory ; he learned the 
sacred desires of Vishnu and the other gods, and dismissed them, thus 
delighted with the pure and joyful story he was governing the universe. 

15. Thus on a certain day came as usual the endless Vishnus on 
Garuda, the innumerable Brahmas on swans, the multitude of Indra 
on elephants, the host of Jc/ni on rams, the multitude of Tama on 
male buffaloes, the company of Niruti on men, the multitude of the 
Faruna on alligators, the host of Fdj/u on deer, the company of 
Kuvira on horses, the multitude of Isha on bullocks, to the assembly 
of Shiva.f 

16. The host of the Gofi?*, the multitude of the giants, the multi- 
tude of the Yakshas.X the host of the Kinnaras, the band of the 
Gandhrvas,^ the multitude of the Kimpuru8has,\\ the multitude of the 
Vidrjadharas, the multitude of the Sidd/ias, the flock of the Garudas, 
the multitude of the Mayuras, the multitude of the Guhyakas,^ the 
flock of the serpents, the multitude of the demons, then the multitude 
of men were coming to Isha's assembly with songs. 

17. The host of the twelve «Mn«,** the multitude of the eleven 
Mahe.shvaras, the multitude of the different j9?ane^«,** the company of 
the nine Brahmas, the multitude of the eight Vasus.'W the multitude 
of the seven Rishis, the multitude of the fourteen Muni8,XX came to 
Shiva's assembly. 

• A name of Shiva, signifying lord of cattle. 

t The eip:ht regents of the ptiinta of the compass ( Indra is lord of the earth, Agni 
of tiie South-east, and so on) came on their vehicles with their retinues. 

X Derai-god.t, attendant especially on Kuvira, and employed in the care of his 
gardens and treasures. 

§ Celestial musicians. 

D Demi-gods with a human face and the body of a bird. 

% A class of doml-gods, who attend on Kuvdra. 

** Personifications of the different modifications of the sun in the twelre months 
of one year. 

tt A class of demi-gods. 

XX The fourteen successive saints, said to preside over the universe for the period 
of a Manwantara. The other names signify also demi-gods, about whom little or no 
information can be obtained. 
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18* The excellent Munis [a number of the names of certain Munis 
is given here, which I have omitted] came (viz. to the assembly). 

19. Lakshml^* Sara8vat{,f Shacht.X the piop.s women ; the multi- 
tude of the heavenly harlots ; the fcinnle river deities, as Kavcri, 
Godavari, and others, who came to Shiva's assembly. 

20. The seven MAtrihas^^ the sixty-four Yo^inis,^ the 7cive8*\ of 
the eight points of the compass, the female star deities, all the Rudra 
virginSy the Ndga virgins, the great Lakshmis of eight kinds, the 
women of earth and heaven stood with devotion before Parvati. 

21. The mountain daughter shone with the multitude of the female 
deities ; to his left Vishnu appeared there in company with Iiulra and 
his host, and with the multitude of the saiat^s ; there was Bralund in 
the southern part with the nine BrahmiLs ;^ the Vddas sounded, and 
thus Ishvara shone on his throne. 

22. The destroyer of Manmatha. whose serpent-ornament hissed ; 
whose cr}'stal-Uke, brilliant body illuminated the points of the compass, 
the earth and the sky ; whose body was bedaubed with the ashes of 
Manmatha ; whose white teeth brightened ; whose matted hair and 
necklace of skulls glittered ; was there delighted. 

23. In front of that Rudra was the victorious Virahhadra*^ 
liandiyW Kdrtiketja,^* and the attendants on Sliiva of terrific forms 
were there. 

24. There shone to the eye the company of the Rudras, JJ that sip 
up the seven seas at once, that speak of the great sea-fire as of a glow- 
worm, that pluck out the glare of the great serpent, §§ that hold up 
the earth with one finger, that burn the whole world if provoked, that 
make the gold-mountain a httle ball, that derange the stars of the sky, 
that break the disk of the sun and split the lightning. 

25. There shone the Sdrvpya8y\^^\ with their five faces, ten arms, 
fifteen eyes, with their throats full of poison, with their glittering 

• Wife of Vislinu. t Wife of BrahmjL t Wife of Indra. 

^ A kind of female doitie<t. || The wives of the regents of the points, &c 

T Cr<*alod by Brahiiid to awist him in the work of the creation, 

•• Son of i?hiva. ft Shiva's vehicle, the bull. 

XX These are forms of Shiva, eleven in number, who assiiit Shiva in his particular 
biuineH} of det>troyiu<;. 

%S Which supports the earth. OH See Note * page 114. 

\b r as 
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necklaces made of skulls, with tbe trident and drums in their hands, 
with matted hair, wrapped up in tiger-skins, and the Salokyas^^ and 
Samipyas,* 

26. That Nandi and the servants kept order, saying ; *' Stop, Vishnu 
and Brahmd ! regents of the points of the compass, keep your places 
and stop ! O saints, be silent ! O giants, do not move I O all the host 
of the gods, do not whisper ! O chiefs, do not talk ! O incomparable 
host of Rudras be not angry." 

27. lihringi poured the juice of mirth upon the assembly, staring, 
showing his teeth, making wry faces, standing on tip-toe, abusing, and 
again worshipping the Gods, and danced in the presence of Shiva. 

2S. Tumbara and Ndrada .were singing all the tunes. 

29. There shone to the eye the dancing women, that danced to the 
music made by different instruments* 

30. The assembly of the birthless one shone in the nine juices : from 
Indrdni,t love ; from Vlrabhadra, power ; in Ishvara's mind, mercy ; 
from the mountain-like spirits, surprise ; from Bhringf, mirth ; in the 
heart of the worshippers, fear ; from those who have put on necklaces 
of skulls, and tiger-skins, disgust ; anger from the host of the Rudras ; 
from the Saints, peace ; thus the nine juices flowed from these different 
sources. 

31. While Kubera held the betel-pouch, and Varu^a the water- 
vessel ; while Mdruta fanned with the flower- fan ; while Niruti held the 
spittoon, and Indra the jewel-mirror ; while the Moon and the Sun 
whisked off the flies with two fly-brushes : Vishnu, Brahm^ and the 
other gods prostrated themselves, rose again, and sung praises to Shiva« 

32. 33. " May he be victorious, the destroyer of sinful nature ; May 
he be victorious !*'t {^^^ so on) they said. 

34. Shiva looked mercifully upon the gods, who praised him ; 
understood their desires from their looks ; honoured them ; was pleased 
with the devotion of the Saints, and thus shone in that meeting. 

35. This verse is quite the same with the last verse of the first 
chapter. 

♦ There are four kindi of eternal felicity— a, becoming like Shiva ; 6, dwelling In 
the Bame place with Shiva ; c, being near him ; d^ being absorbed in him, which ia 
called Sdyujya. 

t Indra's lady. X Their praises consisted in repeating these sentences. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ndrada's Fisii. 

1. O thou, who hast poison in thy throat!* O thou of eight 
forms !t O thou, who hast the splendid vrishabhaX as thy vehicle ! 
O thou, who cuttedst the giants in pieces ! 6 thou, who hast a charm- 
ing refuge on the top of Kailasa ! succour the people that are prostrate 
before thee. 

2. When Shiva was thus in glory, Pdrvati asked, saying, *' At the 
time you sent Nandi, and the other divine spirits§ to the earth, you 
promised them to send your Chitkali\\ for teaching tatwa; ought 
you not to fulfil that ?*' Then Shiva meditated in the midst of his 
heart-lotus on Chit-pranava.^ 

3. Then that Chit-pranava brightened, was born with six faces 
shining like millions of suns, took a divine form, and bowed. Shiva 
lifted up Shanmukh,** embraced him, put him on his thigh, and spoke 
to him : — 

4. " near, O son, Nandi and his divine companions have gone and 
been bom as men on earth ; you must also go there and teach them the 
Shiva-tatwa, and the six places, and help them to obtain redemption." 
That son made obeisance to Shiva, and said : — 

5. 6, 7. " What is the reason of thb ?" Shira replied, " Is there a 
mystery which thou dost not know ? Some time ago, when I held a 

* Becanse he swallowed the poisoa at the churniDg of the milk-sea. 
t The five elements, sun and moon, and the mind. 

t A Sanskrit word, meaning a bull, which was transformed into Boiava In 
Canare«e. 

% Became incarnate in Basava, and other Shaivas ; but they, it seems, were not 
able to establish Lingaitism without somebody more to help them. 

I That is the brightness (Kale) of your intellect, as Heb. i. 3. 

Y That is the mystic letter Om, as established in (he intellect. 

*• Thia was the name of the child bom by this self-contemplation of Shiva. 
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royal assembly, as I do now, Narada entered and bowed. Nandi said 
said to bim, * O cbief of the Munis, explain to the Lord of the gods 
the business on which thou hast come here 1* Nurada looked at me and 
said: * O birthless one ! according to your order I have wandered through 
the worlds. Iq all the worlds Shiva-devotion is increasing ; in Bharata- 
Klianda* only, which is on the earth, sin prevails ; 

8. Truth is destroyed ; good rites have disappeared ; Shiva-defo- 
tions are defiled ; good dispositions are dried up; Shiva Pur^nas have 
become a dream ; good works have become rare ; works of charity have 
vanished ; the multitude of the kings of the earth are protectors of 
ignorance, unrighteousness, and wickedness. 

9- The Jaina,f Buddha, and Chdrvdka religions prevailing there, 
princes and people are reviling the Shiva-religion ; calumniating the 
Linga, the Jangama, offerings, foot-water, J sacred ashes, § and rudrdk- 
shis,|l abusing people who worship Shiva, and becoming angry at seeing 
a Jangama. Listen, O birthless one! 

10. Everywhere the entrances into Shiva-temples are shut up with 
stones ; Jangama convents have vanished ; presenting Jangamas with 
villages has passed any ; every place is full of Jaina-temples ; all the 
people there are worshippers of Jina ; even the saints there are Jaina 
saints ; if vou search there is not a trace of Shiva there. 

11. Falsehood, injury, theft, murder, evil, envy, mischief, abuse, 
illusions, j)assions, unnatural vices, contentiousness, bad religions, 
faithlessness, obscene language, severity, calumny, destruction, quarrel, 
hypocrisy, ill-name, great cruelty, injustice, these having increased, the 
earth, unable to bear them, is shaking. What shall I say? 

12. Wives leave their husbands, husbands their wives ; Brahmans 
live with inferior castes, not caring for virtue ; the mean live in wealth, 
the pious, if there be any, iff poverty, like the banana tree in a thorn- 
bush. 



* This country. t Jains, who worship Jina. 

♦ In which the feet of a priest have been washed, and trhich is believed to cleanse 
from sins. 

§ Made from cowdung, with which Shaivas smear their bodies. 
II Elipoearpus. 
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13. The worshippers of your hlessed foot, O hirthless one! who 
have not embraced this bad religion, and are not seen by the contro- 
vcrsiaHsts, are like the nine treasures that are hidden in the earth, 
like the sandal-tree in a thick bambu forest, like the rays of the sun 
on a cloudy day — the redeemed from sin there is one among ten 
millions. 

14. As creepers, withering in the burning heat sigh for rain; as 
the lotas in the night sighs for the sun ; as men afflicted with poverty 
wish for great prosperity, in like manner I have heard Shiva-worship- 
pers sigh, saying, " This strange religion, when will it disappear ? our 
Shiva-religion, when will it prevail V 

15. I have come with great haste to tell you this ; all men, loving 
the sport of dying and of being born, are corrupted. Is there power to 
tell this ? Is there an object that God does not know ? O thou holder 
of the thread that makes the various forms of life play, this is the 
time to make clean all men. 

16. Therefore God ought to take the form of a Jangama, to go to 
the world of mortals, refute the false religion, show wonders to the ear 
and to the eye, glorify the blessing of foot-water from Jangamas, and 
making men worshippers of Shiva to save them* 

17. Save, rending the fetters of nature in man !' As I considered 
whom I should send, Parvati said, * Mortals will become subject to 
nature, but tell mc, whether the great ones who are in thy presence, 
will become subject, or whether they will continue to be in eternal 
felicity V 

18. 'Well,' said I, 'thy words, O Parvati, have gladdened my 

heart ; even Vishnu, Brahma, and the other immortals are not free from 

the fetters of nature-' 'And is there then a power,' asked she, 

* that can remove this laborious nature from all this people ?' ' There 

18,' I replied, * eternal felicity, the mystery of the six places.' 

19. 20. ' O God,' prayed she, ' thou art my physician, to heal the 
diseaie of sinful nature ; teach me the six places that give eternal 
felicity, and make me happy.' 'O God,' said Nandishwara, well 
knowing the merciful love of her heart, ' hear the prayer which this 
great goddess has offered up to your lotus-foot, teaching us the six 
places.* 
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21, 22. *Art thou a stranger?' answered I, * thou art the form 
of my benevolence, oh Nandisha ! is there a mystery which thou dost 
not know?' ' Hear my prayer,' continued Naudisha to pray, 'teach 
the six places to all the Shiva-host,' Then I understood his desire, 
resolved to send Nandi to establish Vira-Shiva* on earth, and said : — 

23, 24, 25. * The sublime way of the six places is not to be obtained 
here in this body, O Nandisha ; unless you go to Bharata-khanda, 
take the form of a man, and practise the Vira-Shiva-rites, the six 
places are out of your reach.' * As parents give their children boiled 
milk to drink,' said Nandisha, * so if we, according to your command 
go there and practice the Shiva-rites, tell us, who shall teach us the 
six places ?' * Pleased with your devotion,' answered Shiva, * I shall 
become a Jangama, and to teach you the six places the son of my 
Chitkala will come.' 

26,27,28. 'Hear, O Shiva,' prayed Parvati, *you know that no 
children are bom from my womb ; now I have got a pretext for getting 
children ; grant that, when my Chitkala is born on earth with Nan- 
disha, from the womb of that woman the son of thy knowledge may be 
born and teach the six places to Nandi, and to all- the divine host." 
' Be it so,' replied Shiva. ' Narada has succeeded ; sinful nature will 
be removed from mortals by thee and Nandi. After you have been 
born, I shall send the son of my knowledge.' *Do you send?' asked 
Vrishabha. ' We send, do believe, we shall not forsake you ; go, work 
miracles and walk in the Vfra-Shaiva-way, that light may be sepa- 
rated from darkness, truth from lie, nectar from poison, virtue from 
sin,' I said, and gave them permission to go. 

29, 30, 31, 32. Seven hundred and seventy of the innumerable 
divine host rose in company with a number of Rudra-virgins, took 
leave, were bom in the body of various men, and follow now their 
respective professions and walk in the Vira-Shaiva way. Among them, 
he who is entirely free from Mdyi, became Allama ; the counterpart 
of myself was born as Siddharama ; Chanavfr^shvara as Madivala, the 
Rudra-virgin Mahadevi as Mahadeviakka. Hear the origin of 
Parvati and Nandi : — From the womb of Madambi, the wife of the 
Brahman Madiraja, was born Nagaldmbikd, the Chitkala of Pdrvati* 

♦ A superior grade of Shivaito devotion. 
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and as her brother was born Nandi as Basara, the prime minister of 
Bijjala, the king of Kalyana. He is called the face of the divine host, 
works miracles, entertains very liberally one lac and six thousand 
Jangamas, and wishes for thy coming. 

33, 34. Nandfsha is the form of my piety ; Prabliu the form of my 
exemption from worldly passions, and thou art the form of my know- 
ledge. Nagahimbika is the form of Pdrvati ; from her womb tbou 
shalt be born and become their priest, go. * I am,' said Shanmukhi, 
*as thou placest me.* Ishrara smiled, hid the form of his knowledge 
in his face, gave leave to the royal assembly, and went to the house of 
N^alambikd in Kalydna." 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Birth o/Channabasava. 

• 

1. O thou, who art ornamented with a piece of the friend of the 
water lilies ! O thou fire for the forest of the giants ! O thou, who hast 
three eyes, full of the light of the moon and sun ! O thou, whcse foot 
is praised by him who rides on an elephant ! O thou moon for the 
water-lily eyes of Parvati ! Illuminate the water-lily of the heart of thy 
worshippers. 

2 — 5. Nagalambika worshipped the guru, linga, Jangama, ate of the 
offering and lay on her bed. meditating on Shiva. Then Ishvara merci- 
fully waked her, and said, '* Take this blessing !*' After she had taken it, 
•he offered it to the Lingn, and tasted it herself, Shiva took off his dis- 
guise, and shining with five faces ten arms, fifteen eyes, a splendid 
serpent ornament, the trident and drum wrapped in a tiger-skin, in the 
company of Purvati, he said to that woman, ** Do not doubt, I shall tell 
you a great wonder : from the blessing of this my Chitkala, Shanmukhi, 
who is to be worshipped on earth, the man of innumerable wonders 
will be born in thy womb. The son of thy womb will establish the 
Vira-Shaiva way, destroy the Jaina, Bauddha, and Charvaka religions, 
and give felicity to Basava and the other Shaivas, by teaching them 
the six places. Without delay," he added, " make known the news of 
this birth to all the host,*' and disappeared. 
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6 — 10. In the meantime Nagalambika opened her eyes, and when 
she did not see Ish varans form in her house, she reflected, saying, 
'' Though a dream, it does not look like a dream ; it was a real vision ; 
the juice of astonishment overflows in my heart; Shiva's form glitters 
in my memory, wonderful !'* Now the morning cocks crew ; the east 
became red ; darkness fled ; a cool breeze sprung up ; the black bee 
sung ; the water-lily shrunk ; the lotus opened and smiled, and the lord 
of tl»e day rose, so that one might say : " he gives a hundred-fold light, 
because the Vira-Shaiva religion has made its appearance on earth." 
Then she went to Basava's house and related to him and many Lin- 
gaites the great event of the last night. All rejoiced at this news. 
The creeper of their joy grew ; the Shiva-religion rose and trampled 
under foot the false religion. This tatva-treasure was in the womb of 
Nagaliimbika like the gem in the milk-sea, like the moon veiled in an 
autumnal cloud, like redemption in the guru-instruction, hke the splen- 
dour hidden in the stone of the desert j like the fragrance in the bud 
of the Kalpavriksha. 

1 1 — 15. The signs of pregnancy are described. 

1 6, 17, 18. After Nagaldmbika had been for some days in this state» 
the intelligence of it came to the ears of the people of the town- 
'* Nagalambika, the vestal, the elder sister of Basava, is pregnant ; 
wonderful!" the people whispered from house to house, on the bank of 
the river, in the streets- The virtuous said : " she is a prophetess ;'* 
the middling people wondered ; the mean scofifed- The king of the 
calumniators having heard it, went to the lord of the earth, Bijjala* 
and communicated this news to him. The king, knowing him to be a 
liar, would not believe him at first- " I am afraid to make many 
words,'* continued the calumniator ; '* by thy foot-lotus ! now is the 
time to examine truth and falsehood. Basava and the pregnant woman 
are at home, if you go there, you may have ocular proof." 

1 9 — 23. Bijjala was astonished, and went in company of all his 
ministers to Basava's house, who, on seeing his master, rose and seated 
him on a splendid throne, and said smilingly : ** O King, there are no 
])rinces who can resist the point of thy spear ; thy words are not dis- 
obeyed ; the prosperity of the earth is not impaired ; there is no dis- 
agreement between elder and younger brothers ; the treasury is full, 
and there is no second army hke thine : wherefore hast thou come to 
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my house V " O Basava, thou treasure of honour, lord of the army ! 
as long as thou art my minister there is no lack of prosperity," replied 
the King, and seeing Nsigalambika he asked her : ** How hast thou 
become pregnant.'" ** By the nectar-blessing of Shiva's Chitkala," 
answered she. " But all Shiva-worshippers are partakers of that 
blessing," answered again the King, " and yet they have neither seen 
nor heard such a thing. If it is so, well," continued the King, after she 
bad repeated her former answer, and protested that she did not tell lies, 
** but oulv if the child itself tells us this, we shall .consider it as true." 
Then issued from the midst of her womb a word, that was heard by 
all the people, and that filled nil the points of the compass : — 

24 — 27. " Stop, stop, O King I even if the sky descends to the earth 
and the surface of the earth unable to keep its place takes possession 
of the infernal regions, Shiva worshippers cannot lie. I am not a child 
composed of blood and seed, but the Chitkala of Shiva." At these 
words the King was amazed. ** I have heard that Shiva, being asked, 
has uttered no answer, but the son of this womb has spoken without 
being asked. To get evidence from the senses is a fme rule. Can it be 
true that the Chitkala of the eternal Shiva is born in blood and flesh 
from the human body that is not eternal ?" To this question of the 
King she answered: — "It is possible; is Shiva's form in unclean 
blood and flesh f in my womb there is nothing of their skin.*" '* I 
have DO ocular proof," said the King, ** why this vain talk to me?" 

28, 29. •* I shall give ocular proof," said she, and tore her womb 
open with the nails, and lo I a boy, shining with the splendour of 
millions of suns, besmeared with ashes, ornamenttd with earrings, with 
matted hair, having the Linga in the midst of a garland of divine 
flowers, smiling : he caused the assembly to dive into the ocean of 
wonder. The divine drums sounded ; the gods, pleased, showered down 
a multitude of fl(>wers ; the ocean of piety covered the assembly ; Basava 
fainted for joy, and the King, filled with fear and devotion, prostrated 
himself and implored mercy. 

30, 31. ** I have hearJ,^' he said, " that Shuka-Muiii and others 
hftTetom open their bellies, now I have sent it. () form of knowledge ! 
ignorant of thy being, I have committed tiie crime of calumniating thee ; 
having abused the Shiva-saint, I have cummiited the crime against 
worshippers; denying bhiva's word I have committed the crime 



• That if, of tht oiuful bodily uiiUiic of men. 
]t\ r as 
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against god ; cnusing lier to tear open the womb 1 Imve committiffl 
the crimp Rc:ainst n wonmii ; and from ij^noraiKT I have committed the 
crime aizaiiist the spirit. Savr mc, who am gnihy of these five crimes !" 

.'*>2 — .'?.'). WhiU' all j)re>eiit ])rniscd Shiva, N.Ijral-imhikji took the 
child oil the palm of lirr hand, and blew a multitude of doubts into the 
assemhiv : ** who shall see the jxlorv of Shiva ."' The weidit of the 
earth, the burden of the ureat serpent, of the tortoise and the elephant! 
of the compass became lii;ht ; all trees, that h»d been cut off and 
were witlu reil, budded ; everywhere barren cows jravo much milk ; from 
the stones of the desert oozed water ; fruits, cut otf, became new fruits ; 
the slonc-images of thf» Shiva I fm pics walked and danced wonderfully i 
the Jainas lost their conraire ; Ynma was terrified ; Cupid concealed 
himself; ignorance was di-jtroyed ; pride decreased ; Milya grew pale ; 
envy disapprareti. Wlrit breune of th*.' >ix enemies? premature death 
was removed ; M.-lrl ln>t her h'lld <m men ; ^in disappeared, as soon 
as he, wiio is the form of reih-nijition, ua-* iuearnate on earth. 



CIIAPTKH V. 

T/te Piofcssioii G/iJ Liitiatlon of C/ifitt/ia/jtisura. 

1. Viruj>;iksha, the Kaljia-tree, whose iinirers arc the buds; whose 
arms, the branehe-* ; whos/ throat, bl.ick >\Ith puison, ihe black bees; — 
whose white teeth tlie bunch of llnvrrs ; wbose matted hair (the 
divine river), the mnl'iirmle cf the tlower-buniy ; i\w dust in whose 
matted h.'.ir the dn>t f-f ilowcrs ; wiio is the rit'uire of bees, cuckoos, 
and jiarrots, /. e. serpi'iiis, men, and iroiN, fca\e.s those who are 
jirostated beTtre hitn. 

2 — 1. When Hijjala eallfd IJasavaand commanded him to decorate 
the town, the d^'coraii-Mi had already bni^nn. The decorations were 
snrli, that one might ?ay : — "Till, are these iIjc chariot«< of the Gods 
who havecome toseethi< l«"<tiviry .'i)ri'< there the multitude of palan- 
ipiins that have covie to carry I lie multitude (»f Shiva- worshippers 
in this town t> S:'iyMJ\ i .'" 

^'» — >^. T!ie KiuiT f»rder»J his pilan<}uin to be bnuL'bt ; j)Ut the son 
of NMj:nl;i:nbIk.i i:i it : ord'MV-! the artnv, the ji'.Miple <if the t »wn, and 
Ills mini-t(j«i, aud all the tlaiM-Iup: women of the tiwn tn b-^ called ; the 
•Mind ofv.'u'on* mn-i.- fill, d :«!! ilsi' poiut-i of the enrr^pa*^', and the 
Kiu'^ hill! ell' t"l :'.:■.". I'd liir proLi^si'ni on foi»t. 



V.I 
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9 — K{. The women of the town came, saying one to the other : — 
*' What music, sister ! Did you not hear the wonder regarding Channa- 
basava V* They came, and their eyes shot the arrows of Cupid ; their 
faces surpassed the moon ; the sniiHng was like the moonlight; the 
splendour of the ornaments despised the lightning ; the rings on their 
feet tinkled ; they appeared to the eye like images made of new gold. 

14 — 20, 21. There came one woman not following the advice of 
her friends : — ** Thou oughtest not to go, leaving thy husband ;" and 
without arranging her ornaments, scratching a way for herself through 
the people she looked with great eyes on that son. The palanquin, 
decorated with b/ue, ffrern, and ral pearls, appeared like a clear lake, 
like a forest, like a lotus, and like the moonlight. The twinkling, 
wandering, fixefl, and ])lea.scd looks of the women were the fishes, the 
antelope, the black bee, and tlie Cliakora-bird. The women, who were 
not inferior even to the goddcssei, waved their censers of pearls, 
pronounced a benediction, and s]>rinkled grains of raw rice. The King 
gave to these women many presents of gold and ornaments, and 
pleased people of different castes by many gifts. After he had thus 
finished this festivity, he went with Basava to his house, placed many 
presents before that son, bowed to him and went to his palace. In 
the meantime the sun sot behind the western mountain ; the darkness 
of night appeared, the lamps wore lighted, the sounds of the music of 
the Chakora-bird, the sea, and of the temples increased. Then 
Basava performed Jangama-worshij), and sat down to dinner with all 
the Lingaites. After dinner he dismissed them, having given them 
many presents. 

22 — 2i). When Nagalambikti, with her sou at her side, was sleeping, 
I'sha with Parvati and many Rudra-virgins came from Kailasa to 
their sleeping-room, and saw their son, who was very beautiful, like the 
full moon ne.ir the nectar sea, like a swan in a clear lotus lake. At 
that time Fsha put five water- vessels on the grcunul, ar.d by the triple 
initiation he established the tliree liniias,* in the triple body,'!" and 
because he was more beautiful than Basava in many respects., he called 
him " Channa-Basiiva,'' /.e. beautiful Basava. 



• Bh&va>Linpn. i. e. I*.ir.imutnia, G<m1 ; I'nina-Ilnjia, i. e. mind ; I?hta-Iing;a, i.e. 
the linga made of stone, >\'hich the Lin^aitA tiu to their necks. 

t Tlie coarse body ; the Kubtile boily ; the caiwe-bo^iy, i. e. the movine cause of the 
preceding tiro. 
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-<j — »'»l. Shna and IVirvnti plnyetl with the rhihl ; IVirvnti surkloil. 
kissed. [)raiscd, h!cs<od him, and riurkrd tho ^old-rrudlc; the Rudrn- 
vir;;ins Miirart'd tlir hlack ofthe hunjis on their Inrchonds, hlcw with 
their months,* plan'd him in the rradlc, saving, **Thi»u gem of 
bahii'S,'' and snnj; over liim : — " Jo, Jo, thou friend of the lotus of the 
hearts of all Lin«raits, thou ship on the octan of sinful r.alurc iu the 
worshippers/' IVirvali thenirave her hainl to Naj;al;ind)ik;i, and com- 
manded Ijer to t.'ik(» care of llie cIiiM. In tlie mrantime the cooks 
crew, as if to announee to the eirtU what Shiv?i and Parvati Iiad per- 
formed ; a cool hreeze shnwed its head, and the multitude of the black 
bees awakened the ^un. Shiva and Parvati returned to KailAsa. 

32 — 10, 4 I. \ai::ai;imhika rose and seeinc: the splendid water-vesseU 
and the c:'»ld-erad!e, she wa«; convinceil of llu" reality of the visioA, 
went to IJa^^ava, and informed him of tin* child's initiation, (.lianna- 
Basava's whole appe::r:ince, lii-; splisidid ornament**, his plaving. 
indicated, a? it v, re. hi*? <livine ori.^in, and his fuMire greatness and 
importanee. Tlie knin\]rd'.'e of all thv Shastras and frreat learning 
came of thtMn>clv>s l-, him, howed and worshijjped his foot. Ilis large 
eyes <!ur|»:i-' r-.l tli..* e\iia^l^ion of the lotus and the water Hliea ; his 
brows punislnu the how of Cupid ; his face despised the mirror ; his 
long arms surj)as<ed the trunk of the elephant ; and his legs annihilated 
the glory of the plantain-tree. 

4i} — :)2, GO. Ihisava gave him many servants, and ordered an architect 
to build a new palace for him- The bathing-room, the eooking-room. 
the dining-room, the private-room, tlu* dancing-room, the dressing- 
room, the stahli's for the horses and elephants, the tlrawing-room, the 
singing-room, the sleeping-room, the treasury, the store-houses, the 
granary, the onthoufe-* for the servants, the fine trees and creepers, 
the artificial tanks and hill"' of the pleasure-garden ; tin* molten ioinges 
on the tower-^ o\er the gatc^ ; the various picinres on the walls ; the 
six ffates full of ^old ; the eloud-touehini^unper storied -houses. '* Neither 
the palaces on earth, nor in Heaven, nor in hell can he compared with 
tliis palace ;" so saiil all the people. Basava was much ]deased with 
it, and gave the architect man\ pre>ents; tlien he placed his nephew 
in it. (.'h 'inn a- Basava appointed bix docirktepj-rs at the six gates of 
his ])filaee, who were initiated into the mystery of the i>ix jdaces. He 
received twelve thousand Jj-.ni;amas into his house, and entertained 
them snmptnoi.sly day after ihiy. 

• To pre^L-Dt rlio pffi'cts of e\il U'-«k>, 
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CIIAPTEll VI. 

Channa-Basava instructs Basava in the Pr/ina Lint/a, and works 

the Miracle of quenching afire, 

1 — 17. On a morning Basava, followed by n)any Lingaits, paid a 
visit to Channa-Bnsava, and asked him to explain to him the six 
places. " Is there ligl»t to an eye without a pupil," replied Channa- 
Basava, "is there Shiva-worship without the initiation of the priest? 
Take out your linga and commence Shiva-worship.'* " Hara !'* ex- 
claimed Basava, ** I know that the priest instructs the disciple, but does 
the disciple instruct the priest ? You are not a mere man ; I am 
afraid to initiate you.** Whereupon Channa-Basava took out his 
linga, put it on his iiand, and said : *' It is impossible to examine the 
properties of the iinga, to give it again to tne^ this is initiation. The 
six places arc not understood by mere words, but by worshipping the 
^ Prana-linga, as you worship the Ishta-linga, and by directing all your 
attention to that hnga.** "To this happy day," said Basava, "I per- 
formed mere outward worship, and my days have passed in vain." 
Channa-Basava explained then the Prana-hnga and the six places, 
and told in a few words the story of Anumisha,* who, staring at the 
linga Vpshabha had given him, was buried in true happiness, and 
received a visit from Allama-Prabhut "This Allama-Prabhu will 
soon come to see you," contiiuied he, ** you ought not lodge the 
Jangamas in your house, but build separate houses for them, and then 
invite them to dinner, and give them what they desire." Basava, much 
pleased^ returned to his house, and Channa-Basava built convents for 
ninety-six thousand Jangamas and placed them in them. 

18 — 20. When the Jangamas were ordered to put up in those con- 
vents, some of them refused ; he then set fire to their dwelling, and 
the Jangamas seeing it, rose, fell, broke their arms and legs, and fled in 
confusion. Three among them, united with the linga, said to each 
other: "look here, the fire rises-" "Where?" "Lie down!" So 
these three did not rise. Channa-Basava then quenched the fire, called 
the Jangamas who had tied, and those three, and commanded the house 
to be as at first, and lo ! it was unhurt by the fire- 



* A Lin^ite-saint, who had made the vow not to eat before seeing the linga. 
The literal nieaoing of the name is, ** he who does not wink." 

t Ad incarnation of Sliiva. 
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2\ — 2(\, 27' A certain ilivine Jan^ama came to see the piety am! 
miracles of Basava- When eiitcriiiu; the splciiiliil j)al:iee he was grieved 
to liear tliat it was not time now. Ho returned and put up in the 
temple of Tripuranhaka. With him the life of IJasava liad gone. At 
that time the King sent a messen;^er to call B.isava. The dourkec|»eri, 
saying, " Wliy dues he slcoj) so long ? *' went to awake him ; hut foanJ 
that there was no lirtatli in his hody, and all wept and cried. The 
roval me.sseni^'.T returned and informed his miister of Ilasava^s death* 
who then wrnt on foot to Basava^s palace, and with the multitude of the 
Jangamas, heing much grievcii, asked Channa-Ba^ava (who, when still 
in his house, had hecome acfjuainted with the whole hy mental intui- 
tion, and had theretbre come) : ** Why this strange death to Basara?'* 
lie exjdained the reason of Basava's death and ordered one door- 
keeper to call that Jani^ania, with whom the life of Bitsava had gone. 
What shall I say ' When he came to the palace hreath played again in 
the uose, the pulse heat, and the hody of Basiva heeanie again alive. 
As soon as that Jan;:aina stood hcfore the hodv, Basava ruse and 
howed. The King j) raised C'hanna- Basava, and went home- 

2H— 30. " ILar, i) Basava," saiil Channa-liasava, " I shall tell you 
the stories of those who have devoted their life to the Linga and the 
Jangams : — 

LingatiJta, a boy, lost the linga tied to his neck when playing. Hift 
mother, seeing him, asked, * Lingam^a, where is thy hnga V At this 
(jucstion life disappeared from his body. Ilis parents and relations 
wept. But his younger brother saw that linga, brought it and tied 
it to his neck- Instantly Lingaana*s life returned, ("hikka Linganna 
reproached him, saying: * Hoar, O ehler brother I this is not the way 
of those who have devotetl themsclvt's to the Prana-linaa.' Their 
prirst heard this word, and joyfully that very night, when Chikkft- 
Lingauna was slee|»ing, he came, took the linga from his neck, rose at 
dawn, and went to gathrr flowers. The parents, seeing their Chikka- 
iiinganna lifeless, made lamentations ; but their priest came, and as 
soon as he had tied the linura to the hov's neck, life returned- 

.31, 32. Safj/atnw, a Jangam, had only laid aside his linga for A 
few monuMits ; we (('hanna-Basava) heard it, and got his linga by 
stealth. Immediately his life di>appeare«l ; and also his concubine, 
seeing this, lost her lite. But on t\ing it to his ncek again life returned» 
and then his eoncul)ine also became again alive. 

3.'{, 31. The King Marunna and his Queen had laid a>ide their 
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Hngas, and on taking them up again misplaced them : therefore both 
of them became breathless. Their maid-servaiit, who had gone to 
bring water, hearing this, also died. We heard it, and when we placed 
the lingas aright, life returned to the King, his Queen, and the maid- 
servant. 

35 — 37 > Ghattiwala-dooa tied his linga to his foot and thus walked. 
The Jangamas took that linga awav from him. But then he tied a 
large ball to his neck and stood in the gate of the town, so that the 
people were obliged to stoj). When the linga was again given to him 
he hid that ball in the hnga. Ghattiwala is one who has devoted his 
life to the linga ; that maid-servant and that concubine have devoted 
their lives to the Jangams (i. e. they cannot live without the fellowship 
of Jangams) ; that Satyanna and Maranna with his wife are possessed 
of the Priina-linga (t. e. they consider these two to be identical). Did 
they give up their lives like you?" (t. e. hadthe Jangam, who had 
come to thy palace, died, thou wouldst have been right in giving up 
thy life ; but as he was only angry at being sent back, instead of 
dying, thou oughtest to have called him). Thus Channa-Basava re- 
proached Basava, and went back to his house. 

38 — 40. Channa-Basava was Shiva ; Basava Vrishabha ; that Bijjala 
the doorkeeper ; Kalyuna Kailasa ; Shiva-worshippers, the Shiva-host ; 
the people there were all pious- Falsehood, theft, fornication, injustice, 
malice, bad fame, deceit, calumny, bad habits, impiety, unrighteousnes, 
enmity, ingratitude, envy, noise, mischief, indiscretion : these do not 
stir in the emi)ire in which Channa-Basava lives. But greatness, 
learning, profound thoughts, devotion to priests, splendour, prosperity^ 
happiness, righteousness, cleverness, liberality, beneficence, discretion, 
love, wealth ; these are in abundance there. 

41—45. Stammering is only to be found there in boys ; fetters arc 
there only as far as there are garlands ; hardness is only in games ; the 
word " kiir** occurs onlv in the eanie of dice. Tlie word "seize**t 
is only used of the she-elephant ; the word ** drink *'t is only used of tlie 
bud of a creeper ; the word " strike *'t only of the hunting-cudgels ; the 
word " cahimniate "f only of old cloth ; the vord " perish '*f only of 
the flower-eater. 

46 — 59. Shiva-saints from different countries came to see these great 
men, Basava and Channa-Basava, and the town was splendidly decorated. 

* Moans to vaDfjiiish. 

♦ Tbe word -4 in Can arc §p for ''seize,'* &r., have a double meaninq:; thoy mean 
•1*0 — 2, a »h«»-elephaiit ; 3, a hurl ; 4. a ciidi:cl ; .">, oM ; (?, (he black bee, which is in 
poetry al^ocallcl *' flo^*cr-eatiT.'* 
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CIlAl^KRS Vll. AND VIII. 

Manehanna calumniates Channa-Banava before the King; CkannO' 
Basara explains to the King the proper way of governing his Empire. 

1 — 30. The King, that fire to the ocenn of hostile king:8, shone in 
a royal assembly like the rising sun. Manchanna, the head of the 
calumniators, apj)roaclu'(l the throne, covered his mouth with his hand, 
put his face to the ear of the King, and said : ** Ilear, O God ; the town 
is full of Shaivas ; by your foot-lotus, Channa-Basava has been ordain- 
ed, and he will soon got the whole country into his powpr ; it is juit 
that an inquiry should be made into this matter" The King sent for 
Channa-Basava, and tried to elicit what was in his mind. Cbanna- 
Basava replied to the King : ** Why, O King, is thy mind changed? 
speak out, hide nothing from me, why this confusion?" " Your uncle," 
answered the King. " gives away the money of the treasury to the 
Jangamas. Everywhere you see convents of the Jangamas; crery- 
where they plunder, everywhere they live in fornication and commit 
adultery ; there is no theft committed except by Jangamas." "Theft 
and adultery cannot tind a [ilacc among Lingaits ; as long as BasaTa 
is here, Kali * is unable to find a place," said Chaniia-Basava, *'thia 
is calumny." 

1 — 23. Chan na-Basava said to the King: "As clouds cofer the 
disk of the sun, as blackness the mirror, so vice surrounds Kings- To 
remove it I t>hall explain the duties of Kings : crooked conduct, two 
tongues, covetousmss, sensuality, and anger that devours the lives of 
others, congenialness of Kings to serpents : this is not right. Mis- 
chief will happen to the empire of a King who Wieves that the words 
of calumniators are an ornament to his ears, that their way is a sun to 
his heart-lotus, that they are his best tViends ; his wealth will vanish like 
a flower in the sky ; therefore Kinjrs never onjrht to hear a calumny. 
As the lotus is spoiled by the drops of a cold dew, as milk by an 
acid substance, a** a cluster of clouds by the storm : so, hear O King, 
an eminre will be ruined by mischief-makers. A King ought to dis- 



* The age of \kt. 
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regard the wicked when he sees them. It is unbecoming for a good 
man to extol before others the favour he has conferred on others, and 
to speak of the unkindness of others ngftinst him ; but it is right for 
him that he should speak about the unkindness he has shown to others, 
and about the kindness he has received from others. To discharge his 
duty without interruption ; to protect the virtuous ; to remove every 
obstacle to the exercise of pure virtue ; to disregard the unjust ; lo 
practice the duties of cr.stc : this is the mystery of the virtue of a king. 
Wealth, acquired by unjust means, will at last disappenr by hostile kings. 
If one does not distress his subjects from the desire of becoming rich ; 
if he does not envy the wealthy seeing their property ; if, for the 
accumulation of wealth, he takes only one part and leaves five parts to 
the farmer, his riches will increase and he will become a Kubera in 
Heaven. Truth is now the life of royalty; if this is wanting, a king, 
though he lives, is only a corpse- The duty of a king now is to pro- 
tect those who sought his protection, to vanquish his enemies, to give 
them that ask : a king, who docs not practise this, who bawls in the 
office, but, seeing a disturbance, is confounded, flies to the mountains, 
and opens his mouth, is he a king? he is only a puppet-king. Among 
theybwr methods of carrying on a government, Sdma, ie. conciliation, 
is the best ; the remaining throe, Ddna^ t- e. giving presents, Bh/'da, i. e- 
creating dissention, Danda, i. e, punishment, are inferior, and a kinc;, 
who does not know this, is a very inferior nifln. How mi^htv and wise 
a king may be, he should have no mercy on those lie has vaiuiuisbcd. 
When speaking with hostile kings ; when mounting elephants and 
horses in war ; when playing with women ; when bathing ; when lying 
down at dinner ; when celebrating nuptials and other festivities ; 
kings ought to be very cautious- A king who strikes the seven pas- 
sions'^ on the head ; who prevents falsehood from setting its foot on 
the face of the earth ; who removes theft, adultery, and persecution ; 
he will be happy in this world and in the world to come. A rigbtcoiiH 
king must reverence the elders, God, and the priests ; ho must liave 
faith in the places of piljgrimage; he must be kind towards iiis ser- 
Tants, and place confidence in his friends. Will Lak>liniit be pro- 



• TanUf i. e. to care too much nl>out tlie hotly ; Matin ^ i. ( . libidinon^i cKwirr*< ; 
7>A/infl, i. f. a iiiiii'l ^*ct on richrH ; Jinjvtif i. r. ihc clr-in- of '^rttiujr a fanu' arul 
<U»tinclion ; TiW/n', /'.<•. tin? «Ioi>iro of ifottin^ every ililnij ; U^mha, i.t. th-- 
dwire of having friciids and ohililr.'ii ; Si'vaka, i. r. the dcwic ol* ItLrominp n-clul 
to othrrs. 

t The jvcrsouifu-alion <jf wealth. 

\7 ra 
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pitious to A king, who hnuglitily despises the ndvicc of his ministert, 
who does not pay his servants nor bestow the seven royal favoura,* 
hut who Hves in fornication ? As by the rain the plants, by the fni- 
j^rancc oi* the flowers the black beos, by the rnys of the moon the Cha- 
kora-hirds, hy pious kings empires, by friends hunting, thrive ; as by 
good sons happiness in this world and m the world to come is obtained, 
so by a good minister a king will obtain wealth. Thy commander- 
in-chief, BasRva, is such a good minister ; he is like the bright 
lunar fortnight/' When Channa-Basava had thus finished, the darkness 
of doubt disappeared ; the golden sunshine of discretion spread and 
the lotus of the royal face opened. The King dismissed his teacher with 
great honour, and gave him many presents. 



CHAPTERS IX. AND X. 

The King with some attenrlants walks ihronijh the town of Kaly6na 

in a moonliyht night- 

O Lord of Panipa, who art laughing at the simplicity of Shan- 
mukha, because he admired the wonilerful form of Parvati, upon whose 
breast were .")4 faces and lOS eves, succour us! 

* 

In the meantime the disc of the sun glowed on the top of the 
western mountain, so that one might have asked : " Is this a large 
spark from the seafire .' is this the new splendid jewel which the Ladj 
of the Regent of the West has put on her forehead ? Is this the rubj- 
mirror, which the Lady of the West ^ holds, playing? The snn, de- 
])rivcd of his rays, arrived naked, at the western mountain, so that 
you might have asked : ** Tell me, is it possi!»le, that the great Spirit, 
the Sun, can still retain his splendour, after he has nnblushingly courted 
the wite of the Regent of the West, after he has scorched the 
water-lilies, diminished the llood of the ocean, pained the summits of 
the mountains and afHicted the birds by his glowing rays ?*' The West 
bi'came red, as if red water had been sprinkled, when the great Spirit, 
being tired of his connection with the lotus, who could not be a good 
wite, after having desired his embraces in broad davlight, waa 
married to the Giuldess of the evening ; the Sun went down into the 
sea with the evening, as if to take his new wife to a retired place- 



• Monry, corn, habitation, lan<l, r.iimeiit, jewels, conveyance. 
t The Wi »t is t( \ rcM^ntid as n LrjIv. 
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The world was tired ; the Chakora-birds and the lotus flowers were 
langiiid ; the joy of the water-liUcs increased, and the host of the stars 
rose. The stars glittered, so that one might have asked : "Tell ine, has 
the sky put on eyes innumerable ? are these the torches which the Gods 
and the Regents of the compass hold in their hands ? *' In the houses 
the lights gleamed, so that yon might have asked : " Has a beadle 
gone after the Sun and made him prisoner ? does the Moon, unable to 
face it openly, lie in wait for the purpose of attacking the darkness by 
surprise V* Bad women said : " May the sea-monster devour the Sun, 
just now sunk down in the western sea ; may the giant Rahu* eat up 
the rising Moon, and darkness Inst for ever!" 

The orb of the Moon appeared in full beauty in the East, and its 
light glittered, so that 3'ou might have asked : *' Are these the cool 
rays which rose when the Sun, in order to be united with the Night, 
appeared in the form of the Moon ? Is this the smile of Sarasvati ? 
Is this the current of the Ganga, flowing down from the head of Shiva ^ 
Are these the drops of light, which, as from an autumnal cloud, drizzle 
down upon the earth ? Is this the foam of the milky sea?" Where is 
a poet who can describe tho moonlight, when the mountains glitter like 
silver, when the birds shine like swans ? It appeared as if Brahma had 
made the whole earth of silver, as if the mundane esrir were a crystal- 
Tasc filled with pearls, and the Moon the cover for it. 

When the Lord of tho earth saw the Moon rise, the desire rose in 
him to walk about in the town. With four companions, a Nugarika, 
t*. e, a man of urbane manners and fine ap])earance ; a Fitta^ i» e- a man 
of gallant but dissolute manners ; a Pittarirri/iana,i' e. a man of great 
cleverness and experience; and a VidiUhali^ i. e. a scoffer and frivolous 
man, he set out and came to the flower-market in the street of harlots. 
There a soft breeze wafted the sweet odours of the flowers towards 
them, and showed them, as it were, like llower- women, the various 
flowers. The NtU/ariha saw a woman, whose face and smell were like 
the lotus ; who had anteIoj)e-«'yes, a cuckoo-voice, black hair, a gait like 
the swan, a nose like the flower of the oil-seed, round lips and a pre- 
possessing af»poaranre ; win), chaste and reserved, clad hi white, did 
not cross the thrrshhold of her houbC. This woman was a Padmini, 
Then Pittarardhana jjointed at a woman, called ** C/iifn'nl,'* 1. e. one 
who has eves like the lotus, a moon-face, a honev-smell, a voice resem- 



• Who iff Mi«l to on^k'avoiir nt various times to stNuUow up the bun aad moou, 
and thcpefort* to 1k' iW author oftTlipsc*. 
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hVnv^ that ot* tlio Chakora l»iril, a jrait like the elephant, a neck like a 
roiu'h, and cmii'KmI hnir ; who is ioiid of ]>lcasiire and singing ; who is 
tall and drcs.sL'd in rolourcd p:arments. The Fittu showed among the 
tTowd a woman, standing; hetbri* the door of her house, who was tall, 
ha<l loni; t*yi's, and an inconstant mind, a hollow voice, lips like the 
branches of the man'jo-troe ; wiio was a hypocrite, had a lime-smell ; 
who was angry, f<nnl of (•oni[)any ; who walked qnickly, and was clad 
in red. JSnch a woman is called a *' IS/tattkhini.** The Viddshaka 
j)ointcd at a woman, called '* Ilastint,'* i. e. a woman who has red 
hair, a (|nakln<r, not sonorons voice ; who is stout ; who has blinking 
eyes, and no discrt'tion ; who is fond of vice and of drinking ; who 
has a smell like that of the elephant. Into these four classes all 
women are divided. In the same way men arc divided into four classes ; 
1, '* ydf/ari/iu " is an elcp:ant, honest, and educated man, correspond- 
ing 10 '' Pufimi,/! *^ amoni; tlie women; 2, ** Pitiarardhana** is a 
mj;n of business correspondinu: to **r/i//r////;*' 3, ** rUia^* is gallant; 
•4, ^^ Vidunhala,^^ is a ni'^an seolfer, corresponding to *' liastini,*' 
as " r/7/«" correspojids to '* S/iafi/i/tin(.** Further on they met a 
woman exercisinii: a petticoat-<:ovcrnnient over her husband ; there one 
romplainin*; of the faiihle.s.sness of her lover. At last they heard one 
woman thus conijilain of hersitlf : ** Thoni;h I say: ' I will not go to 
him\ yet the desire does not leave me, hut it carries me away ; if I say : 
* Thonjjh I ^^0, I will not see him,' my eyes do not rest ; if I say 
^Thoui^h I see him, I will not smile,* the smile on my lips will not go ; 
if I say * Thou;;h 1 smile, I will not speak to him,' the tongue will 
not hear ; it" I s»»y * Thonirh I s|)eak, 1 will not approach him,' my 
body does n )t obev me. Wliv this .'" On seeinn; all the scaudab in 
that (piarter of the town, they exclaimed, "Will Manmatha cease 
to elude men .'"' In the meanfim? the cocks of the mornhig crew, 
and it was as if von had heard th{! tinkle of the rinu:s on the foot of 
the Lady of the nii;ht tlyi:i'^ at t!u» aj)proach of the Lord of the day 
^ihe sun). The morniiii;-I)'cez_» awoke the black bees to their meal, 
annDiuieotl to the Uitus-llowers the approach of their friend, and excited 
mneh jj.iin in the waterlilies. Vv'hcn the sun ro.*e, the disc of the 
n:()on bliune on the evening-mountain, pale, so that one might ask : 
** Till I Ml', is th:it a young s\v\n grown pale, because it was grieved 
in \\U heart that the milk of ilie cofd monn-light, which it drank in, 
wn^i <iiird np .'" A* suniiM- the King with his companions arrived 
uumIii in I lie p.'d.ici-. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Prahhus and Slddharamd' s visit to Kaly&na, 

Prabliu set out with Sitldbarama from Solapura for Kalyana to see 
tliere Basava and Channa-Basava. The country through which they 
passed was beautiful. There were no lakes without lotus-flowers and 
water-Ulies ; no mango-lrces without fruits ; no black bees without 
heart-refreshing song. There shone to the eye the rice-fields, the 
palms bowing their heads under the weight of the ears, so that one 
might have asked : "Tell me, did they bow their heads out of shame 
saying : ' we suffer our heads to be cut off, we shall never escape this 
dbgrace V Or did they piously bow to the goddess of the Earth, who, 
not minding her troubles, daily nourishes them ? " There shone to 
the eye the green sugarcane, to show, as it were, its greatness, 
saying : •* People cut us in pieces, bruise us in the mill, take the juice 
from us, boil us, and thus we become sugar ; like good people, who will 
not give up their good qualities whatever you do with them ; we have 
beaten in the form of a bow the enemies of our Lord.** * 

• 

The travellers stopped, captivated by the beauty of the country. 
The chouldries were well stored with rice, milk, buttermilk, and 
curds. Travellers stayed in the water-sheds beyond the usual time, 
pretending great exhaustion, but in fact captivated by the beautiful 
damsels who poured out water to them- Near the town was a splendid 
grove, at the luxuriancy of which the sun was, as it were, angry and 
deprived it of his rays. As the ocean the Jambu-island, so a ditch 
filled with water surrounded the golden palace. The town had 360 
pearl-gates, and 220 Moon and Sun-streets,t and an immense crowd of 
people thronged in its thoroughfares. The travellers passed through 
the large bazaar. Among other things the shops in which cloth was 
Bold shone, as if they would say : " We protect every body from cold ; 
where on earth is one like us, watching over the shame of men and 
women ?*' At last they saw the royal palace, the face, as it were, of the 
town, where dwelled the King, another Manmatha, and full of joy they 



* Manmatha, whose bow is made of sagar-canc. 

t Muoo-54reet8 from north (o south ; Sun-streets from cast to west. 
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arrived at Basava's palace, the mother-house of pure religion. Basava 
committed the fault of calling them in by one of his servants, as he 
himself ought to have gone to call them. Therefore Prabhu refused 
to go iu. Channa-Basava became aware of this oversight, and averted 
the sad consequences that would have arisen from it, by calling them 
in, seating them, and paying them the usual attention such high 
guests may expect in the houses of their disciples ; namely, an oflFer- 
ing is first made to them, then their feet are washed, and at last water 
is given them to rinse their mouths. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The first creation, and its destruction by Mahhhtara- 

Prabhu went with Basava to the palace of Channa-Basava. They 
were seated in a hall outside the house. Prabhu expressed his surprise, 
that they had not been called inside the palace. To which Channa- 
Basava : " None will be admitted into the interior of my dwelling 
who does not know the rite of the six places. That Siddhardma has 
not the Ishta-linga on his body. No devout Lingait will admit such 
men." Siddharama, hearing these words, said : •* I am a Prana-lingf, 
what use have I of the Ishta-liuga." " This is only a fancy," replied 
Channa-Basava, "after one has put on the three bodies, he ought to 
have the three lingas also." " Yes," said Siddharama, " those who have 
the three bodies ought to have the three lingas. But I have not the 
three bodies, I have only one body, and this is the altar upon which 
the linga, ie, life, is placed." " A man who has not the Ishta-linga," 
rejoined Channa-Basava, " is only a Shaiva, but not a Vira-Shaiva."* 
** But from the Shaiva-rite," said Siddharama, " originated the 
Vira-Shaiva." To which Channa-Basava : " The creation according to 
the account of the Shaivas and the establishment of this sect is very 
different from the Vira-Shaiva persuasion." " Teach me then, Channa- 
Basava," asked Siddharama, " the Shaiva-religion !" 

" Parashiva,'* commenced Channa-Basava, " exalted above all change, 
was void of everything ; as the most excellent substance, as the high* 



• The modern Lingaits, who wear the linj?a as distinct from the other sects, who 
also worship Shiva. The differences between Shaiva and Vira-Shaiva is very often 
compared by the Lingait{$ to that between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
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est radiance, as the supreme happiness, as the first cause, as the 
supreme Lord, as Purabrahma, without a body, as the Eternal, he was 
buried in true felicity. When Parashiva directed his will towards ac- 
tivity, the power of will originated ; from this power arose the greaC 
lingot and from this linga the supreme power ; from these two beings 
were born Sada-Shiva, and his consort Adishakti (i- e. the first power); 
from them Ishvara and his wife Ichh&ahakti (t. e- the power of de- 
sire) originated, and from these two beings came Maheshvara and 
Sajndtiathakti ( i. e. the power of knowledge). This Maheshvara be- 
came the first Creator. Maheshvara (t- e. the grand Lord, took the 
form of Tirad, t- e, the Resplendent, from the root * raj,' to shine) ; 
from his foot and his ankle, from the calf of his leg, from his knee, 
his thigh, his loins, and his waist came forth the seven lower worlds. 
The seven upper worlds arose from his navel, his belly, his arm, his 
heart, his breast, his throat, his face, and his head. The seven seas 
originated from the splendour of his body ; the ten* points of the 
compass from his ears, all the mountains from his heels ; Rudra from 
his face ; Vishnu from his left arm ; Brahma from his right thigh j 
Indra from his leg ; from his mind the jVIoon ; from his eye the Sun ; 
the twelve Sunsf from his nails ; the seven RishisJ from his throat ; 
the stars from his breast ; the eleven jVIaharudras§ from his forehead ; 
the nine Brahmas from his fingers ; the fourteen Indras from his sides ; 
the various powers from the joints of his fingers ; the fourteen Manus || 
from the palm of his hand ; ail the holy books from his voice ; the 
rivers, female deities, from his tears of joy ; the 330 millions of Gods 
from his head ; 6 HO millions of giants from the roots of his hair ; the 
serpents and other people from his members ; the nine Planets,^ the 



• According to the common enumeration there are only eight. 

♦ A deity of a particular class, twelve in number, and which are forms of the 
Mn, and servo to represent hiiu as distinct in each month of the year. 

t Saints of exalted and mysterious ranic : 1, Kathyapn ; 2, Atri ; 3, Bharadvdja ; 
4, Vishvdmitra ; 5. (rautnma ; 0, JnmaUagni ; 7, Vosishta. In astronomy they 
cofMititute the a.sten8m of th(> (irent Hear. 

% Manife«ationH of Shiva, .mil inferior to him ! This name in given perhap' 
because their appearance i:* fearful, and because Ihey make the enemies of the God 
weep. 

I The generic term applied to the fourteen 8ucces>ive saints, said to preside over 
the oniveree for the period of a Manvautara, or from one Kalpa to another, t. r. 
during the interval fr»»ni creation to creation. In the present creation there have 
already been six of t hese. 

f The Sun, Moon, Aforf, Mttcury, Jupiter, Vaiuf, Saturn, Caput Draconifi, 
and Cauda Dracoma, 
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eight Regents of the points of the compass, and the eight Vasus* from 
his cheeks ; heasts, birds, and fishes from the toe of his foot ; treet, 
creepers, shrnbs, and grass from his footsteps, and the cattle from his 
two armpits : thus the animate and inanimate creation issued forth from 
his bodv. 

At the end of that Knlpaf Mahcshvara danced, and as he set his 
foot on the woiids, they were reduced to powder and ^Tinished. As 
the bubbles of an auijry sea are destroyed by the rushing waves, so the 
whole creation was anniliilnted by the storm that rose, when Mah^h- 
vara twirled round on one foot, and it returned again to his body- 
Afterwards Mahcsh vara took the form of the Cemeteri/'Rudra, i.e. 
Shiva dwelling in cemeteries. 



CIIAITEU XIII. 

The Second Creation ; Mnhcshcaras Marriage with Umd' 

By the command of Mah('^hvara, Prnkriti, i. e- Nature,! was bonit 
and from IVakriti came Mahattu, t. e. f/lory ; from Mahattu .^Aanjtara, 
f. <?. coiiscionsness, was produced, and from Ahankura spnmg ihe three 
qualities^ tamasa, the quality of darkness or vice ; aatta^ the quality 
of goodness ; ro/cr, the quality of passion. Rudra^ born from the fore- 
head of Mahcshvara, is the Lord of the quality of darkness; Vishnu^ 
born from the left. arm of Mahcshvara, is the Lord of the quality of 
goodness ; Brahma was born from the right arm of Shiva, . and became 
the Lord of the quality of passion. From these qualities then the 
five objects perceived by the senses were produced, as itound, tanffibi* 
fi^l/f formy Jfavour, odour. From these five objects the five elements 
originated, ather, windy Jire, water, earth. When at Para-Shiva*a 
command the wind blew, the rether became void, and by the touch of 
that wind the fire penetrated the water and made it boil ; in the bubble 
of that boiling muddy wafer rose an c*^^ shiuing like gold. That egg 
extended 4,500 millions of miles- 
It was surrounded l)v tenfold more water; the water bv tenfold more 
fire ; the fire by tenfold more tcind ; the wind by tenfold more trther\ 



• A kiml of (Icmi-{;o<lM. 

♦ A pericKlof 4n2,()00, 000 yean* of mortals mca-iiiring the duration of tlio world, 
ami <il5<o the interval of its annihilation ; an a^c. 

t Thr passive or material cau-** »>f the worM, as opponrl t(> the active or spiritual 
matter. 



\ 
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tbe icther by AhanJcnra ; Ahankara l)v Mahaftu ; Mahnttu by the 
9even colours.* Because Bralima, at Shiva's command, broke it, it was 
called " Brahma-egg.*'' iMalu'^livara ordained Riidra to he Lord over 
Vishnu and Brahma, and appointed liim to create^ preserve, and to 
destroy the worhlf ; afterwards he retired and lived with KrigiUhakti.X 
Rudra called Brahma, and commanded him to create the world. 
Unable to do this, he performed reli^j^ious austerities to please Shiva. 
According: to his prayer Shiva pjave him children. WHien their father 
asked them to create the world, they answered : " We will not ; are 
we clever enough to accomplish the creation ? Shall we entangle 
ourselves in the fetters of temporal life?'' and went away to the 
forest of penance. But Brahma pleased again the Eternal by doing 
penances a thousand divine years, and obtained other children from his 
body, instead of his former offspring from his mind. From his mind 
Marlchi was born ; from his eye Atri ; from his Aice Angirnsa ; from his 
ear Pvlasfya ; from his navel Pulaha ; from his hand Krifn ; from his 
skin Bhrigif ; from his life Vnshhlha ; from his thumb Dnksha, These 
are the nine Brahmas. From his thigh originated N/tr/i la ; Dharmn 
from liis breast ; Kanfamoy clay, from his shadow ; day and night 
from his belly ; all the reliirious books from him. All these children 
of Brahma, on being requested by their father to undertake the crea- 
tion of the world, reru-5ed it. In this perplexity Brahma prayed to 
Kriyii-Shakti : **() mother, as long as thou art united with Parashiva, 
His impossible for me to perform the work of the creation; be born 
from mv son DaksJuty and be united in marriaire with that Rudra. 
Then the powers, which are in me, will become women, and from them 
I shall create the world." "Well, Brahma," answered she, **I shnll 
become the daughter of Daksha ; take out from thy body that excellent 
Shakti ; it will be called * Vagdin^ i. e. Goddess of speech, and with 
her create." From this wife Brahma had two children : ShntarnpU a 
daughter, and Srayamlhit, a son, whom he united in marriage. From 
them he had live grandehildren, JU tana pal a, Prignrrnfn, Taknti^ 
Drrahufi : these four grandsons, and rrnsufi, a granddaughter ; .she 
became the wite of Daksha. From her womb Kriyji-Shakti was born, 
and called Dukahngnni Brahma marrieil this dautrhter of Daksha to 
Mahcshvara, who created with one thought Sbiraloka, /. e. Kailasa, 



♦ ir;«/Vi', hluQ, ih'UoWy rof, grtni, hroirn, an-l rnrkgntcd. 

♦ The three offices— <Tr/i/i'>/i, prcsirvat'i'n, and dfxtrnrtwn. 

♦ f. e. The active principlp ; the jxnvrr .»f action. 

18 rns 
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ontsiilc tlir lirnhma-rirpr. " I suj»j»ort tlio wciplit of the whole 
wnrl'l, 1>iit vrh'.y *-'nj)|>o;ts mo?" sniil Para-Shi vn. mid mcditnted on the 
virtv.o in his hrart. Then i/tnt virfvti ns^niiud n sjilcndid fonn and 
huwLiI In jor<^ hi Til. Shiv.i rai>od hiiii from tlic irrountl, and siiid : " I 
su])j>(>rt thri', do thou support nit' ; then* is no dill'iTi'ncc liclween 
us." To this Vri«ihabha the four WMas wrrc the four foft ; the six 
Sha.-fra-* the hoilv ; his hcin:r not t'tiTual ami vet eternal wvrc his honis ; 
the Vt'«l:uili was his hinnp ; the Mantras his hair; and Shivairaina* his 
lil'o. .Mihi'^hvara niountcil this Vri>linha and shuni' with Unjat in 
Kaili.'n, in the eonipany of his host (jf servants. 

CilAPTHW \IV. 

I )<t/.''S fifths ('rrn/iitii. 

nr:ih!n:i railed hi-; >''\\ Paksha, ami told him to create the world- 
Whi-rcKp'Mi D.iksha uiarrii'l Si/ml, ilic dan^htir ot' Panckajanam 
From hiT li>,0''t) Ilariyashr-is'^^ weri hnm. No sooui r lui'l lliey com- 
meiieed till' v.fi A nt" llie e;'<.;'.ti -n, tli.iii ?\;»rada e;i5i:.' :;ud persuaded 
them to izivc i;!» this \^;)^k, :iiiil lo ilo jm.iumco. Hut Dakshn did not 
tics:)aii-; 1m' i'l'^ >t iLc (7. '//'///v. (!'•■■• v.;; a::tl uriUnil them to do this 
w rk. I tilt Nar;»'la eir.' r-'raln, ami sctlm-ed them to di.sohey their 
♦V.t^;ir >:'- :•'■:: : •'Do ir.t l-i i.ito \\w v\\ wliieh vour father has 
1 h:1 i'.'V von." T!i v \vi*nt aw iv to iiertMrm a^^tlTitIcs. Daksba 
ill !/-■ :'.-.^':rT «':ir-fd NMj-.'.la, s.vii j : " 'll;(Mi ra-"cjd, ti.«:u di<suadedflt 
'!.v 4'liiltlr. :i iV'-'i tlioir wink ; i\ :v\vliiie ilrm tau-e?; lienple to 
i-nir.vl, hi' ^.MK'."' Yi;.':i l);ik>!ia hn.!, iVom Sikjii, tixiy daughters 
ir in \ ^ l.Ini, \\\\ ini \\'> L't-i' aii in inani:vj:i- : !•> i-'.iarma he ur-ivt' ten ; to 
Cl!.:i.»!iM -7; i') K-i •■.'■-i'-^ 1-'^ '■> ^'' f-u'li"' l>i^ I'l'- '■■'T'' (the nine rirahinju) 
«ine ; to !\:-"oh:Mi\ii t'vo. I'lom th.:n liic w'r • auiiiiale J.nd inanimate 
*-ie'il.i.':i i>-ni.l. T';e t.N Ue Ailif'J'i^ .'p'ln: :.oim -i'.'V// ; ti.e JhtityaM^ 
w kin.l of "iant-. t'lmn /^■// ; tie." U ii^'vos^ am-! lu/ I'le-eripiiuU of Titans, 
l"r.)in I):/': the-v tliUi- !)- in:: a.-i' :.l' the i.i ulvos of Ka.-li^apa, and 
M» i::i. V; .iia ird t'.iii l.I- \\ :^' *' i\;l.>rhon'\" a afii, *' Vfii/e;'^ and 
a dai::;liJ.T, *' l-'ifsirm.'^ Yvn'.w lliu-1- n an.i her h'.l^^and " Cn^nutity^ 
" (' 'ft /c-Mttis,^" and" /'/' i// x.* " wiii-l* -rn. Tt) tl.ai *• (\ivetonsness 
•■.I'/r/r/' w.i-i h« in hv ills wii".' *• i'wi/7./," and in *' VileiiCss" 

• A ^.:< :■ 'I '.. ■ .. Ji a' .:. « I :lii\.i. 

t .'.: li" r i/.ifi. i\lJt'',,ji'>.{'iU. 

I \>-.'. r.i: . - i.ii- ..'.\k.'' ■•III. Ill ".ii. 1.. k i-.iiii- ^nifiC*", ■" Ii J. •'. i- ," ai.'l lI'O 
•ji •■ .1 1. :-■ -.' 
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** Persecution,** a daughter, was bom ; from " Anger and Persecution *' 
" Craft,*' was born ; from the " Crafts " a son '' Fear,** and a daughter 
*' Death,** \r ere born; from "Fear" and "Death" "Hell,** and a 
daughter *^Pain.** From these two issued injustice, bad rites, hypo- 
crisy, revolt, deceit, fraud, and other bad quahties. To Shiva were 
bom the Lords of the world,* t. e. the eleven lludras,* the seven Rbhis, 
and the fourteen Manus shone in the creation, thus accomplished by 
Dakeha. 



(UIAPTER XV. 

Description of the fourteen worlds. 

In the lower part of the Brahma-ogg is water, li.'JoO millions of 
miles. Upon the water sliincs the grand tortoise; upon it Shi'sha,'\ 
the large snako, rests, coiled up. Upon the snake stand the eight ele- 
phants of the ])oints of the compass. Upon them the ground isplaccd, 
in the midst of which are the siven lower worlds situated one above 
the other, like a number of coukins: vessels piled one upon aiiothcr- 
The lowest worM is Pdfnfa, shining like goLl ; the people there worshi]» 
Shiva as the Lord of llr* drnions. IJrahma put this world in charge of 
8hcsha,X /?fl/i,5 and Muchithtnif/a- In the next worhl Jlasatala, of white 
colour, were placed Vasuki'l and Sii prima ;•[ thfy worship there Shiva 
under the name of Shamhn, \\\ Mahafala, the third worhl, reign 
the giants JlirnngAkuhd and "Saraka ; Shiva is worshipped there as 
Shankara- In the next world, TaliL'u''^, the serpents, are in power, 
and Shiva is worshipped under the name " Ndnkantha** S^tlala, the 
fifth world, is governed by the giants Tarika and Prahhlla, and 
Shiva is worshipped under the name of Vmupad, t. e. Lord of Uma. In 



• Vjirious form.- » f Sliiva. 
t With a thi>u^;ni«l Iu\i'N. 

t Hero, as lln- cliirf of th*; s(T|nnt riri'. 

^ A kinir of u'iani <. Vvom tl)p two prrviou-j note** wi- may coiiclu<lc that fhi** lowpst 
world is iiihahiti"! hy i«nukc>, a kiml of dcini-g<iils, and giant?, and tborcfuro tbcy 
wufsbiji the Lord of th<' d>-muns thrn.'. 

B A king of M rpcuts. 

5 GaruiUi, a vulturv th^-' veliiclc of VikLou. 



uo 
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I' it da, tin: sl\t!i w OS 111, «l\v/ll tlio >(.'r|»eiits and Daityas ; lliey worship 
JSIiiv.i a:> Itiif '/..'if/trara. In Atalit, iln.- iipjiiTinoat c»l* the seven lower 
wuiiil:?, IjiMiiiiKi |>l:i;»tMl thiMli-iium yat/fr/ii; ^ihiva is ivur&hippcil there 
as Ma'idn'cu. Tho ffrifstrialfjluhc sliiiiisllke* a rover t'li thf^c seven 
JL'\vel-lji)\v-^. ;..{<] i;i tiio iiil(Kt of this ahar, thi* larth, appeared the 
iiiouiitai.i, .17' V'-. liki? ;i iroM-liu^a. Thi* Maiiii ScayamUtn aiiomted 
hi.> sou L*iiinn\ii'.i, U) i»i- Ltiil o\»r thu e.irih, j>avi;i;r : "The r«vs of 
the SUM are not >v;iii{iil ill i!iy eniiiiii'; tliL* ispK'inl;»iir of my hodv is 
cnou'^h ;" !iii iiiuuiitc*<l his rhariot au.l w.-iit nuiu.l the diviuc inoiintaiu 
boveii tiiiiL'5- Oil th^.• i:rijiiii(l where the wiu'el of ]iid chariot cut in, the 
sevca iulaihli ami the seven sras were furiafj. 



Names (<i ilic I^Iaii(!>. 



Till- I'XI .iif ot' o\{ ry ' 
ut' tin *• M rin'ivliir.: it. 



NniitfS of the ^4^%3n 
I'uciivliij;/ liiu lklaii«U. 



I. Jamhii. 



l,t'i;0,t)iii) miles- 



Salt Sea. 



•J. Phiksha. 



•J,O0n,iii)() mil'.'<- 



SULT 



uj;:aicn lie- juice Sei 



3. iShuhiiali- 



A. Kii^ha- 



7). Krauucha. 



6. Shaka- 



! '1,000,000 miles. 

! i 



S,000,00() miles. 



16.000,000 miles. 



:52,0OO,OO0 miles. 



Li(|iior Sea. 



Chi Sea. 



Curd Sea- 



Milk Sea. 



7- Puijhkara. 



r,.KO00,0(H) miles. 



Sweetwater Sea- 



The i;iM country* is 1,'200 millions ot* miles hi extent; the waste 
iiionntains"^' are a:» lar;'e a** the iroLl-eonntrv, and the laud of darkness* 
stntches alnni: the mouiitains 120 inilliDns of miles. I'rii/arrafa, 
the Lord of the whole earth, appointed his seven sons to be kings 



N'litliiii^ is kni'Wii :i!»oiit (Iiciii. 



\ 
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over the seven islands. Agnindra governed the Jamhu-island ; 
Mffdhati the Plaksha-island ; Vapushnuhiu the Slidlmall-island ; Jyo- 
tinhmanu the Kusha-island ; Duiimdnu the Kraunchn-island ; Ilavya 
the Shdka-island; Savana the Pushkara-island, The king of the 
Janibu-island having nine sons, dividi'd his kingdom into nine parts, 
and gave one part to each of his sons, whose names were also given to 
those nine parts. The first part, Bharaia-hhandttt so called from its 
ruler Bharata, the son o^ XafJii and grandson of Agnfndra, is like a 
bow, on three sides surronndcd by the salt-sea ; it is 24,000 miles 
long, 1*2,000 miles broad, on the east and on the west tlie ocean sur- 
rounds it, and the high Himalaya is its northern limit. On the north 
of the cold mountain (Himalaya) the Kiinpurushn-khanda is shining, 
governed by Kimjmrusha, 132,000 miles large, on the east and on the 
west encircled bv the ocean- Its north boundary is the Ilemudri (gold- 
mountain). From the north side of this mountain stretches 120,000 
miles Ilari'hhanday over which Tlari reigned ; it is surrounded by the 
ocean on the east and on the west, and 12,000 miles long ; to the north 
it is limited by Nishddagin, Within the four parts of the gold moun- 
tain is Ilacrita, so called from its King llavrita. On the north it is sur- 
rounded by the i\7/^/^?W-mountain ; on the south hy the A^>^«Va-moan- 
tain ; on the west by Gandhamudana-mountain ; on the east by Malya- 
me la-mountain. On the north o( yUat/iri is KaMf/a-Mafida, governed 
by RamyaJtay 120,000 miles long; on the east and on the west bounded 
by the ocean, and on the north by the mountain ShvciashailaA-a, from the 
north side of which stretches IHrartmayarnhanda, 132,000 miles wide. 
Its boundar}' is the mountain Shrimja. North from this mountain 
you find Kurnh-khanddy 141,000 miles large ; on the cast and on the 
west and north it is surrounded bv the ocean. East of the Meru is 
the country of Bhadruahvay bounded on the east by the ocean, on the 
west by the mountain Girimdlijaranta, At last we find KctNtndfya' 
khanda, separated from Hhadrashva by the mountains Jatharagiri and 
Devahtta ; on tlu? west it is bounded by the ocean, and on the east by 
the mountain (fandhymidana. These are the nine Khandas of the 
Jambu-island : the origin of this name is thus accounted for : large 
newel fruits, called Jambn, fell from a Jambu-tree, and burst ; the juice 
from them flowed about on the first of the seven islands, and therefore 
it was called Jambu-island, 1,200,000 miles distant from the earth is 
the second of the upper worlds, B/iuvarloka, where the Sun is King; 
2,400,000 miles distant from this world is the Moon; 3,G00,O0O 
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miles distant from it arc the Sfars ; six millions of miles distant from 
it is 3/f?m/ry ; 8,100,000 miles distant from it is Fenus ; 10,800,000 
miles distant from it is ^f(^r8 ; and 13,200,000 miles distant from it is 
Jupiter. 1 r),()00,000 miles di^tant from the earth you find Saturn ; 
10,800,000 miles distant from it are the seven Rishis, ?. e. tne seven 
largo stars in the constellation of the Great Bear; at a distance of 
18,000,000 miles is the Poh-star. Farther up 10,800,000 miles dia^ 
tant from the Sun is the third world, called Svarpay where Indra 
reigns. From the Pole-star 120 millions of miles farther up Mahar- 
loka, the fourth world, where the llishis and Munis arc worshipping 

« 

Shiva ; 2 JO millions of niih's farther up is Janarhka, where Sanaka 
and other Rishisare meditatins: on Shiva. If you e:o from this world 
480 millions of miles farther up, you arrive at Taparhka, the abode 
of the holy ascetics, and at last, at a distance of SIO millions of miles» 
Sati/aloAa, the world of Brahma shines, where people are free from 
birth and metempsychosis- From this world farther up 1,200 millions 
of miles the nether expands. Tiiis is the extent of the mundane-egg. 
In this way Brahnni arraugid the animate and inanimate creation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

T/ie Maha-Unga. 

When one day Bramha sat ou his splendid throne, the gods, saints, 
and giants who surrounded him, j)raised him, saying : " Thou art the 
Lord of the world ; to whom belong the creation, preservation, and 
destruction of all beings ! by whom are the good protected and the 
wicked punished I to whom are all Kincjs subjected! which God haa 
a wife like the learned Sarasvati I There is no god superior to 
thee.*' Then pride awoke in Brahma's heart, and the worlds perished 
by bis sin. At that moment the father of Manmatha, Narayana, paid 
him a visit. " Who art thou ?*' asked he to Narayana contemptuously. 
** Thou sheep," answered the latter, "hast thuu forgotten that I 
have power over the whole world anvl over thee ? Be not so proud here 
in thy assomblv T* ** Is he, who shines in the assembly of the Gods, a 
sheep ?" rejoined Brahma, " or he, who is like a ram put up for saleT 
Saints ! you have heard his derision. Is it riirht to utter such words in 
my prcscuce ? ought wc not to cut out his tongue? This moment I 
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will send this proud fellow to Yamn's world." " We shall see who 
is the stronger," said Nardyana, angrily, and created elephants, horses, 
chariots, and foot-soldiers in such an ahiindance, that his army 
occupied the whole earth, and the dust, which rose at its march, oh« 
scured the sky, at which the great serpent was alarmed, the high 
mountains were split, and the elephnuts of the points of the com pass 
howed their heads* When Brahma saw this, his assembly was agi- 
tated ; from their faces flowed the juice of courage, and tranquillity disap- 
peared. People, grieved at this disturbance, cried to Shiva : " When 
the Lords, who are in charge of the creation and preservation of the 
world, quarrel with each other, is it pleasant or unpleasant ? To whom 
shall we complain of these troubles? O thou, who hast an eightfold 
body,* thou art the Lord of the whole world ; thou art pleased to i)re- 
gervc it I Will he omit to prevent these two Gods from quarrelling?** 
Naniyana fought for a long time with Brahma, whom all the Gods 
had joined. Victory was on neither side. At last they engaged in a 
single combat, in order to decide who was the stronger. Narayana 
split the head of Brahma into four pieces and thus seemed to have 
carried the victory. But his enemy said to him: "What if my 
head is split ?*' and made of the four pieces four faces for himself. 
When they fought again with each other fiercely, a voice from heaven 
was heard saying : ** O Nslrayann, art thou ignorant ? O Brnhma, art 
thou a fool ? There is a being su[)erior to both of you, which will now 
rise before you ; be who has seen its foot or its bead, has gained the 
victr)ry ;*' and before their eyes an immense linga rose, whose altar was 
the earth, whose arms were the mountains ; whose belly the seven seas ; 
whose eyes sun and moon, whose foot the bottom of Rasatala, and 
who've flowers the star?. Narayana took the form of a boar, and, to 
see its foot, he dug with bis jjiiout the ground ; Brabnia took the form 
of a swan and flew uj), to tsce its bead. On bis way he saw Ketaki 
(n personification of Pandanus odoratissinius), who bad just come 
from the head of the graml-linga. To Brabnia a^^king him bow far it 
still was to that j)laee, bo answered: **Tln.UL.b thou woiildst travel 
A whole age, thou couldst not reach it-'* At this nnswcr his heart 
faile<l him, and be entrented Ketaki to ronfimi wbat he was going 
to tell Naravana, tbat be bail seen the lua<l of tbe Maba-lin^a. Thus 
he returned to tbe battle-field, where Naiayana had already arrived 



TIk; fivi' olriiit'iitB, MOi and inonri; and the bpirit. 
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from his unsiur <•<*'« fiil jdurnoy- Rrfthnia tol<l liis lio, niul Kriaki 
was iroinir to coMlinn it; but Niirjivana snw the <li»coit and cursed 
thi* false \vitno:js. Afraid of tlu' Maha-linira both of thciii beraini* 
huniI)]o- Tlieii Shiva appt'arrd to thciii in a h'ss terrific form, and 
I'omniandfd Narayaiia lo proscrve and to |mt in ordtT the world, and 
ordered Ilraliisia to errate ai::iiii the world tliat had pori'^hed by hi4 
j>iidi'. Mild no nmre to tell hcs. Narayaiia dis<')iar:;<Ml Ids duty, 
ftrran'Mnir thr world a'lain I>v hi*^ snont, and after lie liad admonished 
Brahma to work, hi* wont dnwn into the milk sea. 



CIIAITER XVII. 

Ardh an firts/t vara. 

Drahma commenced his work ; hnt it did not sncceed on account (»f 
his former falsehood. He pKaseil Shiva by many penances, and i»rnyed 
to him to become his son, bvcansu he was unable to create th«^ world 
without his assistance. Shiva auNWored him, saying : ** IJut in tliiii 
case, yon will nf»t survive I Foul I ask with discretion I*' XevcrthelciS 
he insisted on it- Aeeordiu;^ to iirahma*s jiraycr, Ma/irtha issued 
with Viiwslnikti from his ton-lnail, whereby the l)odv of the ff»rmcr 
split into two picet'S. Mahesha then took the tvrritie form of Itiidra, 
and lina the horrid tii^nn' of M,iha!,i\!t.'^ Wlu'U ISrahma, whoso 
body Shiva lutl airainj lined lojjetber and male alive, saw this horriblr 
form, he prayed to him to take aunt her and only our form. Comply- 
in2: with his reiine-it, Shiva nniteil Mahakali with his hodv into one and 
became thus ArtfhfinarUhrnnt^ /. c. the form of hnlf a man and half a 
woman. In answer to l>iabina*s ipictinn, how to create the world, 
Shiva assigns i.im the Undras as hi< aVistants. Hnt afraid of their 
fearful for.iis, he n-'nses to acknowlediri" tbeni as such. Therefore 
Shiva conimanrled him to c:urv out the w >rk of the creaticm in the 
f(»rnuT manner, ar.d iiin> the creaii'Mi was aei''):iij>li^he 1 ai^nin, as it 
had been before- 

(uiArri-u xviii. 

Sliiva riit.K {'//" ihf /irti I uf Jlrahf/itt- 
A? the Mnuis onec, in an aN^endilv held bv Rrabnia, jisked liini to 

■ • 

fell them wlm was* the eternal lionl of the worM, wh.».n llu\ <ni:;lit lo 
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worship, he replied smilingly: "The three offices of the creation, 
preser\'ation, and destruction of the world are in my hands. Who 
supports this weight, if not I ? All the gods praise me. There is none 
superior to me." Vishnu heard it, and came to teach him humility, 
saying, "Are you mad, Brahmd? You are the Creator, I am the 
Preserver of the world. But Shamhhu is Lord over both of us. We 
have no independence, but are only puppets moved by the Eternal. 
If you will not hear me, then hear at least the Vedas." Thereupon 
these sacred scriptures assumed forms, came to Brahma's assembly and 
confirmed Vishnu's words. Especially Satpranava, the mystical sylla- 
ble **om" in them, reprimanded him severely, saying : "No more of 
thy confused talk : 1 am God ; thou art like one who calls his mother 
barren ; who is more foolish than thou ?" At these words Brahma 
said : " Will one believe when he hears that he who has given the half 
of his body to a wife who is wandering about in the cemeteries has 
been praised ?" In the moment Brahma thus abused Shiva, the latter 
appeared with five faces, ten arms, and fifteen eyes, covered with a 
tiger skin. But Brahma continued to scofT, saying : " Is this fellow 
the Lord of the universe ? His form is a fit object to be laughed at ; it 
has a very nice appearance, look here ! Who shows honour to a beg- 
gar? where is the glory of a fellow who hangs round his necks skulls? 
He has five faces- Well, I shall put on one more, and also be called 
** he who has five faces."* Then he created for himself one more, and 
abused with it Shiva, so that the goJs were frightened. But Shiva 
assumed a terrific form, and cut off that abusing head of Brahma with 
the sharp nails of his left hand. The blood gushed forth in such tor- 
rents that the worlds were deluged. To save them, Shiva emitted a 
large spark from the eye on his forehead, which dried up the blood. 
Brahma, seeing all this, prostrated himself and implored mercy, saying : 
" From ignorance I have contended with you ; I am a traitor against 
thee ; cut oft" also the remaining four heads." Shiva mercifully lifted 
him up, put his hand on his head, and told him not to be afraid. 
Thus he dismissed with great kindness the whole assembly. 



' BrMhina had oii^'iaally four faces. 



19 ras 
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CIIAPTEUS XIX. AND XX. 

S/tiva Begyiitg* 

Shiva, in the ilisguiae of a bccjrar, set out to try the dcvolion of 
Vishnu and the other ^mIs liolding in liis left hand the head of 
Brahma, which he had cut off. He who wouhl satiate this head was to 
be considered as a pious man. lie first came to I'niAittifha, Vishnu's 
residence, where his beauty was greatly aihnired, especially by the wo- 
men of the place. At tlie door of Vishnu's palace lie was stopped by 
rishvaksnia, the dooikeoper. An^ry with him, he stabbed liim with 
his trident, and held him upon it- Out, uothin;; daunted by it, this 
man laui;hed only, and when Shiva asked him how he could laugh, he 
said ho was glad to have seen the form of Shiva, a thing otherwise im- 
possible, though one examined all the Vulas. Shiva was pleased with 
this answer. In the meantime Vishnu had heard of the strange visitor, 
and on seeins: Shiva's form, he dived into the sea of devotion, and 
praised Iiim as the eternal supri>me God. Hut Shiva was not satisfied 
with mere prai?e ; devotion was to be tested by another performance. 
Vishnu understood the hint Shi\n gave him, and cut with his discus 
his forehead, to satiate that head of r>ralim:i with his blood. One thou- 
sand divine years that head was drinking the blood flowing from the 
forehead of Vishnu. At last the latter fell down from exhaustioo* 
Shiva raised him up, and being satisfied regarding his devotion, he left 
Vaikunrha- 

The strange besirar arrived at the city of AmardratL tl»c abode of 
//I (/ra, where his beauty soon attracted crowds of women, who found 
ids appearance by Car too beautiful for a mere man. Not minding 
the warriors who ke]it wateh at Indra's palace, throwing up his discus^ 
and crying :*' alms, alms I '* he entered it. Like the peacock which 
has seen a rain-cloud, hke a poor man on finding a treasure, Indra, 
seeing Shiva, joyfully pn^st rated himself before him, and praised his 
maie.-tv and irlurv. ** (ii\e alms to this head as m\\v\\ as vou can," 
sonjuVvl a voice from hi':i\en. Dhrditnt to this call, Indra gave what 
he could, and to sati«»fv the lnoiirrv >kull, he was even rcsdv to 
give it tiie drink nf ihe ^od>, ncrhtr. Out Shi\a Iiims>clf refused this, 
as it wouhl rau>e tricat di^lrc>s to {\w godis, who i^ould be thus deprived 
o\ their pr^'per diuik, and ordered hin^, to keep it From this place 
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he went to AgnPs city, where he was well recoired, and thence he tra- 
velled to Yama's world, helL There are, O Siddharama, innumerable 
worm-pits, in which the damned are eaten up by worms ; moreover 
there are 780 millions of grand-hells, into which the great sinners are 
thrown down. A glance only at Shiva saved them all from these in- 
fernal regions, and transferred them to Kaihisa. Then he went to the 
other regents of the points of the compass, and got a great many of 
jewels as alms for the skull of Brahniii. At last he ascended the Ui- 
mdlaya, to try the devotion of the Saints, who did penances there. lie 
entered their hermitage, and cried " alms." The wives of the Munis, 
hearing it, left their domestic occupations, and came out to see the 
beggar and to give him alms. Ca])tivated by his beauty, they left 
their weepinsj children and their work and gazed in admiration at him. 
Unfortunately their husbands were not at home, hut buried in deep 
contemplation they sat in the wood. To make them angry, the beggar 
took some liberties with those women, which none would have exi)ected 
from the Supreme Spirit. Some disciples ran to the place of the 
Munis, and informed them of the indecent conduct of the beggar. 
Immediately all devotion was forgotten ; they broke their silence, and 
ordered one of their attendants to bring the accused beggar before them. 
** Why .shall 1 go to a ])iace where no alms are given me ? Begone !*' 
said he to the servant of the Munis who had called him. In return 
the servant cursed him, saying : ** Be burnt !*' But as the elephant is 
not afraid of the displeasure of the fox, the heggar was not frightened. 
The Munis resolve<l on his destruction, as they heard this from their 
servant, and let loose on him the fire of destruction, which they had 
produced for this purpose by the power of an incantation. But it did 
not burn before him, and hkewise all their other endeavours to kitt 
him were frustrated. As a last contrivance to gain their end, they 
performed that burnt sacrifice which has the power of killing an enemy. 
They dug a large pit in the ground, collected all the materials of the 
sacrifice, and made a great fire in it. Then they threw clarified butter 
and other articles fit to be offered, into the fire, murmured their in- 
cantations, and said : "Burn tliis beg2;ar !" At that moment terrible 
tigers, fearful serpents, different weapons, and innumerable demons 
came forth from the fire, and asked the Saints what they wished 
them to do. Pointin:: at the beggar, they told them to devour liim. 
But, without touehini; him, they passed over his head. Tlien he 
killed the tigers, and covered himself with their skins, made the ser- 
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pents his ornaments, sei/.ed the fire, and danced on the breast of the 
devil, the demons btatinG; time and singing. Now the Saints saw that 
they liad been ani^ry with the Supreme S])irit, and prayed to him, "0, 
Snprcme Spirit, save us, blind and foolish men as wc arc V* Shiva 
heard their prayer, and pardoned them; then he gave the skull of 
Brahma to his form JJhairava^ assumed the form of Dakshina, i.e-, of 
kindness, instructed tliose Saints and their wives in the knowledge of 
the truth, and returned to Kailasa- 



cnAPTEu \xr. 

*S'^/r« destroys the proud fishy attd takes his hone as hit weapon. 

Brahma, the creator of the world, fell one day asleep. Therefore 
the Vcdas, which were with him, left him and disappeared, saying: 
'•What have wc to do with one wli?) is >]eepinir?" On their way thcv 
fell into the hands of a giant, called Tama, who thus stole them, and 
carried them to the sea, to conceal them there. In consequence of 
the absence of these j^criptures, tlie performance of religious rites and 
every practice of religion coaled, anil the gods were deprived of their 
food and wealth. Brahina was uunble to afford them relief. But he 
accompanied them to Shiva, to whom they prayed to save them- lie 
appointed Vishnu to take the ViMas from that giant- In accordance 
with this order, Vishnu tool; the fnrm of a lart/e fish^ dived into the 
ocean, killed Tama, and restored tho<<e >acred books to the gods- Thus 
far all was right- But now he btTamc proud of his dee* Is, retained 
his fish-form and enlarged it, so thai, when he rose above the water, 
the sand on the ground of the sea appeared ; when he emitted his 
breath, mountain-like bubbles rose, when he struck the tip of liLs tail 
on the water, drops rose up in such a number a^ if to deluge the 
world. The gods were in grcai consti'rnation at this new calamity, and 
in answer to tli?ir prayer Sliiva delivered them from tliis trouble also, 
splitting that fish into pieces, and making his bone his weapon. Sid- 
dharama asks here (Miamia-Rn.-ava for an explanation why Vishnu, 
after bavin;:: saved the W(»rld frum such a calamitv, commenced to 
afflict it himself? To explain then this strange event, Channa-Basava 
savs : *' Trom an old enmltv there oriirinated once a ouarrel between 
the gods and the giants, wliieh last. *d a ttiousnnl divine years, and swept 
away nearly the whole rcicc of (he gods- Intlra and the other gods 
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ceased to fight, despairing of all success, and asked the advice of their 
priest, Jupiter- In answer to their questions, he said he would go to 
the Himdlaya, and by penances obtain the charm which has the power 
to revive the dead. Shukra, the priest of the giants, became aware of 
it, and did likewise, in the presence of Shiva, penances. After a long 
time Shiva was pleased with the piety of both of them ; but he was at 
a loss what to answer them : the one wished the destruction of the 
giants, and the other the destruction of the gods. Therefore he told 
them to perform a kind of penance, which he thought impossible for 
either of them to do. Each one should kindle a large fire in a pit in 
the ground, stand in the midst of that fire on his head, and taste the 
smoke for a thousand divine years. Then he would be able to prac- 
tise the charm of reviving the dead- Jupiter confessed his inability 
to accomplish this performance ; but Shukra took courage, and vowed 
to do it. lie told his di^^ciples to perform in the mean time penances, 
and to take refnge in the hermitage of Bhrigu-Muni, in case the 
enemy should make an attack on them- While this advice was fol- 
lowed by the giants, Narayana with the regents of the points of the 
compass fell upon them to destroy them before they had become 
mighty by the power of incantations- The wife of the Bhrigu-Muni 
afforded them shelter, and effected by charms that the gods, who 
were coming to take the hermitage, were fixed to the ground like poles 
or images, and could not move. Njirayana, instigated by Indra, killed 
the sorceress by his discus- By the lamentations the giants made at 
the death of their protectress and mother, the Muni awoke from his 
contemplation- To punish Nuruyana, he cursed him to be bom ten 
times on earth, first as a fish, and so on. ' I am a lost man,' com- 
plained Naruyana to Shiva, and entreated him to save him- Shiva 
gave him the consolation that he would make his ten incarnations 
beneficial to the world, and then destroy each one, after it had become 
proud, and at last he would ])ut on their signs- The first of these ten 
incarnations of Vishnu was the Jish'tncamafion-** 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Shiva drinking Poison. 

Indra returned one day, mounted on his elephant, from a pleasure- 
party with the divine women. The Muni Durviisa met him, and gave 
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him A flower of the Maiulara-trec (one of the five celestial trees), with 
which Shiva had presented him. Indra tied it to the neck of hit ele- 
phant. The hlack bees, attracted by the perfume, came and sat upon it. 
Tlie elephant, to get rid of this nuisance, took it away and destroyed it 
with his foot. The Muni, on seeing this, became very angry and blamed 
Indra that he had been the cause of this flower being thus destroyed, 
which had been given him by Shiva as a blessing. " May all your 
wealth," said he, cursing, ** go down to tlie sea.*' And lo ! in a 
moment all his wealth disappeared; the wives of the gods became like 
a mirage ; the riches of tlie town of Amaravati were only a dream. 
Indra sunk down into the ocean of grief. lie pleased Shiva by pen- 
ances, and was advised by iiim to churn the sea with the assistance of 
the gods and giants, in order to find his lost treasure. They plucked 
out the mountain Mnuflara, and made it the churning-stick, to which 
they fastened as the rope the great serpent. Ila\ing laid hold, one 
party on the tail, another on the face of the serpent, they commenced 
to chum. But as tlipy did not dedicate the first thing that had come 
in sight to Shiva, they quarrelled with each other, in consequence of 
which tlie great serpent sent forth ))oison from his month. The gods 
and the giants fled in confusion, and the terrible poison would have 
burnt the universe, with its creator and preserver, if Shiva had not 
listened to the prayers of the gods and come to their assistance. Qe 
took the poison on the palm of his hand and examined it. The reflec- 
tion in it issued from it at Shiva's command, and was called ** PuMk^ 
padatta.'* Then Shiva put it in his throat, and ordered the gods and 
giants to churn again. \nd lo ! a new moon came forth, which made 
the gods shiver with cold and fear. On their praying to Shiva, he 
came, divided that moon into sixteen parts, put one of them on hit 
head, and ordered the moon to nourish with its nectar rays the godt 
and plants, and to remain two millions of miles distant in the tky. At 
the god;j and giants again churned, Lakshmi ; the elephant of Indra» 
Airdcata ; Kdmadhcnu, the cow of paradise, which yields whatever u 
wished ;* the/abulous (/em, supposed to give its possessor whatever he 
may require; the stars, especially the twenty-seven, and many other 
things, emerged from the water. Xarjiyana took Lakshmi for hit 
wife and delivered the other things to Indra. At that time the giantt 
stole the nectar away. Great consternation prevailed among the godt* 



• The tree of parafiitc, which yields whatever is wished. 
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Nar^ya^a took the form of a charmins: womnii, and went among the 
giants, to captivate and spoil them. He snccecdod in dehiding them 
entirely^ took the vessel, filled with the nectar, away to the shore of 
the sea, and invited there the gods and the giants, who had followed 
him. infatuated by his beauty, to a dhnier. Mliilst he gave the gods 
nectar, he set before the giants brandy. But one of them, called 
"SatnAfifce," was so clever as to slide in among the gods. Nilruyana, 
not knowing him, gave him also nectar to drink, and he would have 
frustrated the design of Nuruyana if the Sun and the Moon had not 
infonned him of it- He cleft the offender into two ])ieces by his discus, 
which became Rahu and Kctu, the enemies of the Sun and Moon, who 
come from time to time to devour them, and thus cause the eclipses. 



CHAPTERS XXIII. TO XXVI. 

The War of the Giant Jalandharu with the Gods, 

Indra had thus regained his precious things {ride ch. 22.) But 
aks ! he was not contented. In his ]»ride he wanted an enemy, whom 
he might conquer, and thus show his })ower. He prayed to Shiva, to 
give him an enemy with whom h.e might fight. Though Shiva ad- 
monished him to be contented he would not listen. ''Since I have 
vanquished the giants, war has become a dream to me. Let me have 
always an enemy," he said, and excited by this foolish prayer the 
wrath of Shiva, from whose fire-eyo a spnrk burst forth, and would no 
doubt have consumed him if his priest, Jupiter, had not interceded in 
his favour. Shiva took the spark in his hand, and threw it into the sea, 
sajiog : " There is thy enemy, Indra !*' Having obtained his desire, 
Indra went joyfully back to his city. 

That spark in the sea became a child weeping at the place where 
the GangiL flows into the ocean. The Lord of the sea, who, on the 
death of his sou Shnmbha, had prayed to Shiva to give him a son who 
might vanquish Indra, saw, and took it iis his son. As he lifted it up 
and put it on his thigh, it cried so loudly that the mundane egg might 
have been broken. No wonder that Brahma, the creator, came to sec 
what this cry might signify. The Lord of the sea put the child upon 
the arms of Brahma, and entreated him to bless it, so that death could 
have no power over it. ^Vhile Brahma examined the child, it pulled 
is beard so violently that he shed tcars^ and was obliged to disen- 
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tangle his beard from its grasp. Because the tears of Brabmi had 
flowed down on the child, he called it '< Jalandhara*' i.e-, the bearer of 
water. Brahmd then gave it his blessing, saying : '' This child can 
only be killed by him who is its father ; neither the gods, nor the 
giants, nor men can destroy him ;" and appointed Shukra to anoint 
him to be king of the giants. 

When he was grown up, and had taken the reins of the government 
into his hands, one day he assembled all the princes of the giants with 
their red mustachios, their black faces, their red eyes, their long arms, 
and their jewel-diadems. They appeared like monsters, beating the 
army of Yama, plucking out the fangs of Bhairava, breaking the neck 
of Death, playing with the mountains as with little balls, making the 
lightning of the deluge-clouds their ornaments. Among the assem- 
bled giants Rdhu and K^tu particularly attracted the attention of the 
giant-king, and he asked Shukra about them. As he heard their 
story he became so angry that he instantly resolved on a war with 
Indra, to split his belly and to give his bowels the devils to eat» be- 
cause he had churned his father and taken away so many precious 
things. According to the advice of his priest, he sent first a mes- 
senger to Indra to ask from him the precious things in question* But 
they were refused. On the return of the messenger the war was resolved 
upon. The host of the giant-king, and the noise at its march, was so 
great, that the sea was dried up, the neck of the great serpent bowed 
down, and the back of the tortoise was bruised. The people fled 
before this army, and related this sad news in Amaravatf. Upon this 
Indra collected all his forces and lefl his city, in order to fight with 
Jalandhara, on a large plain near the city of Amaravatf. As he re- 
viewed his grand army, consisting of the hosts of the regents of the 
points of the compass, and all the other deities inferior to him, he be- 
came so elated with pride that he said : " Will he not see my army f 
Who is able to fight ?" 

At first the giants were routed by the gods, and they became, as it 
were, food to the serpent, i,e,, the arrows of the enemy. But the 
giant-prince Shumbha raNied them under his banner. And lo ! as a 
swarm of flics is dispersed by the storm, the gods were soon put to 
flight by the shower of arrows from the enemy. They were pursued 
to the gate of the city of Amardoalv Though the gates were instantly 
shut, the giants commenced to take it by storm. Night interrupted 
them. During that night Indra took counsel with his friends in the 
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dly. In their circumBtances they thought it hettcr to leave the city 
in the dark of the night, and to take refuge with Brahma* Accordingly 
they went to Satyaloka. Brahma received them into his protection, 
and accompanied them to Ndrdyana in Vaikuntha. Ndrayana soon 
perceived that this giant-king could only be vanquished by Shiva. In 
the meantime, early in the morning the giants learned that the gods 
bid fled, and took the city* As Jalandhara thought u])on where to 
the gods might have fled, Niirada appeared to him, and told him that 
he had seen the divine host in Vaikuntha with Ndrayana. W^ithout 
dday the giants then set out for that place. 

Ndrdyana became angry when he saw the army of the giants, and 
went with his soldiers to punish them for their arrogance. But the 
god^p who had joined him, were soon again fleeing in all directions. 
Nfrdyana beat the giants, and drove them back. But now he had 
to fight with Jalandhara, who came against him* When the giant 
shot the fire-arrow against Ndrdyana, the latter sent the water-arrow 
and quenched the fire again ; the serpent-arrow of the former was de- 
troyed by the vulture-arrow of the latter ; the mouutain-arrow of the 
giant was broken by the diamond-arrow of Vishnu ; the sun-nrrow of 
Ndrdva^ drove away the darkness-arrow of Jalandhara, the cloud- 
arrow of the giant was defeated by the wind-arrow of Vbhnu. In vu- 
rioiu ways they tried to defeat each other, but in vain. Ndrayana Ijc- 
cune tired of the fight, and surrendered himself, with his wife, t<} tlie 
giant. Then all the gods were made prisoners, and became the snhjects 
of the giant-king. But after a long time, weary of his tyranny, the 
gods fled with Ndrdyana in the night to Kailasa, and prayed to Shiva 
to save them* The next morning the giant-king saw none of the i^oJs, 
and learned from his priest, Shukra, that the birds had lluwn to 
KaiUsa; and now in his anger he ordered his army to mare!i a,:rnii]i>t 
the Lord of the universe, notwithstanding Shukra*s remonst rations, 
not to enter on such a dangerous enterprise* As soon as tliis news 
mched the world of Shiva, he made ready liis hosts to pnnisli this 
proud giant. AVfaat was his astonishment when he saw his qi.ints ilce 
befi>i« Nandbha and his host, like sheep before the wolf ! Not dis- 
mayed by this disaster he fell again on his enemies, as the ocean that 
hides the sea-fire. But now Shiva himself made great havoc among 
the giants by his bow called *' PindAay*' and admired the valuiir of 
Jalandhara, who who still sent such u dense shower of arrows ai^aiiicii 
his superior, that they covircd the uiountaius and tore up the gr( iind. 
'2i} r a s 
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He was much grieved when Shiva showed his real form, and he saw 
vihom he had fought against. He entreated Shiva to forgive his fault, 
and to cut iuto pieces his hody, with which he had sinned agunst 
him, and to unite the spirit with him. From pity on him he complied 
will) his re(|uest, and having made a discus, he cut his body into pieces 
with it, and his spirit took refuge in the eye of Shiva. The gods 
thanked Shiva for their deliverance, and returned with joyful hearts to 
their places. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The gift of the Discus- 

Narayana pleased Shiva by penances, and prayed to him, saying ; " I 
have to preserve the world, but what shall I do when bad giants de- 
stroy it ? If you give me the discus in your hand, I shall cut off the 
heads of the wicked." Shiva had mercy upon him, and gave him the 
weapon with which he killed the giant Mura, and obtained the name 
** Murari," i.e.. Destroyer of Mura. While Vishnu thus carried on the 
work of the preservation of the world, the King Kshupa, a worshipper 
of Vishnu, played at dice with the Muni Dadhtchi, who was a wor- 
shipper of Shiva. " If you lose," said the King, " you must become 
a worshipper of Vishnu, but if I lose, I shall turn a Shivaite." The 
King lost, and was admonished by the Muni to fulfil his promise. But 
he was not ready to do this* The Muni obained by severe penances a 
diamond-body from Shiva, made war upon the King, and destroyed his 
army. In this perplexity Kshupa prayed to Vishnu, his god. To 
save his worshipper, Vishnu came himself to fight with the Muni^ 
and tried at last his discus upon him- To his utter dismay this fear- 
ful weapon was broken by the Muni. When the King saw his god 
flee, he was convinced that he ought not to worship such a powerless 
god, and was by the Muni initiated into the Shiva religion. Vishnu, 
in order to obtain the discus again, worshipped Shiva, adorning his 
image with a thousand lotus-flowers daily. To try him Shiva took one 
day one of those flowers away* As soon as Vishnu became aware of it 
he was very much grieved that his vow should have been thus broken, 
and to make amends he offered his right eye to the Linga. Shiva, 
highly pleased with this devotion, gave him the discus agaiu^ but warned 
him not to try it again on one of his worshippers. 
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CUAPTER XXVIII. 

The slaughter of Gajdaura, 

The Muni Agastya performed his penances ou the banks of the 
KaverL At that time a Gandhan'a, seated on a splendid chariot, 
moved about in the air and threw down one of the flowers with which 
bii wife was decorated, upon the Muni. The latter cursed him there- 
fore to be bom as an elephant. Instantly the chariot vanished, his 
wife disappeared, and the Gandharva became a fearful elephant, which 
made the whole world tremble. There was none to fight with it, none 
who was not afraid of it. At its breath the upper worlds trembled like 
a garland of flowers, with the fangs it tore up the mountains* The 
inhabitants of the three worlds sunk down in the juice of fear, saying : 
" Where are the regents of the points of the compass ? this elephant, 
haling eaten up the worlds, is belching now. Where are the Creator 
and the Preserver of the worlds?"' Indra and his other colleagues 
went to Vishnu and Brahm£, and laid the blame of these troubles 
upon them. In vain tried they to kill the monster. Shiva, to whom 
they had prayed, encouraged them, and went himself with all his host, 
to destroy the elephant-giant. An arrow from his bow Pindka severed 
the head from its body, as Agastya had told him. In that instant 
the Grandhar\'a was relieved from his punishment, and assuming his 
fomerbody he worshipped Shiva, and was received into his host. 
Shiva took the head of tlie elephant with him to Kailusa. There he 
was stopped at the gate by that son of Purvati, who had been formed 
out of the dirt upon her body- In his anger he cut off the head of 
that son, and put upon his tnmk the head of the elephant. In this 
way Farvati was consoled about the loss of her son, who was now or- 
dained to be Lord of the hosts of Shiva. On this account he was 
caUed Ganapaii, i.e., Lord of the host. Besides Shiva blessed him so 
that his worshippers should obtain whatever they wished for- 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Shiva's world described* 

The universe is a golden temple of Shiva, and Kailusa is the jcwel- 
um on the top of the tower of that temple- This Kailasa has taken 
the form of a large city, occupying a space of 3,200 millions of (square ?) 
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miles. There are, according to the eight points of the compa^ 
gates leading into it, at every one of which one Bhairava, witn 
tinue of 100 millions of warriors, is keeping watch. 

The names of these eight Bhairavas : — 



eight 
a re- 



Names. 


Colour of the lK)dy. 


Vehicle on which 
tbcy ride. 


Namet of their 
wives. 


1 . Gunanctra. 

• 


Like gold. 


A swan- 


Brihmi. 


2. Clianda. 


Like the dawn. 


A he-goat. 


Mahdshvari. 


3. Ka]>a. 


Like blood. 


A peacock. 


Kaum^rf. 


•1. Unmatta. 


Yellow. 


A lion. 


Vaishnavi. 


r». Nay a. 


Blue. 


A buffalo. 


VArihf. 


G. Kapili. 


Like a jewel. 


An elephant. 


Mahendrf* 


7. Bhishana. 


Black, like a 
cloud. 


A raven. 


Gbamnndi.* 


8. Sanhara. 


Like molten gold. 


A mouse 


Kali- 



Every one of these watchmen had four arms and three eyes, and 
was thus well cjualificd for his post. In the city there were innumer- 
able IMoon and Sun streets, towers, and houses. Over the variouB 
cpiarters of the towns commanders of bodies of troops were set, to keep 
order. By the dense multitude of worshippers of Shiva, who had been 
liberated from sin, and after death had been received into the eternal 



* The tutelar diity of M\-sore, and the domestic goddess of the itrince of that 
rounlrv. 
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dty, this place looked like a heap of Tirtuc. As the moon among the 
sUn, the palace of Shiva shone in the midst of the houses of the hostSi 
extending 500 millions of miles- Like a wall> Shiva-taftva, i.e., the 
doctrine that Shiva alone in fact has existence, surrounded it one hun- 
dred thoDsand miles high, in the form of clouds. On this wonderful wall 
bristled jewel-turrets one thousand miles high. Devotion, knowledge, 
absence of worldly passions, and redemption are the four gates, leading 
into the interior of the pnlacc. The four Vedas are the four towers, at 
the four principal points of the compass, ten millions in height. Nandi, 
Yfrabhadra, Makula, Nilalohita, — these four divine persons are the 
doorkeepers of the palace, who introduce and lead out those who have 
anything to do in it> The incomparable Vcdanta is the interior of 
it, and the excellent Pranava, the mystical syllable, "om," is the large 
andience-hall, occupying space of 100 millions of miles. In the midst 
of that audience-hall was the splendid throne of Shiva, extending one 
million of miles, and resting upon eight feet, namely, the eight re- 
quisitcsrto the regal state — territory, wealth, forces, elephants, horses, an 
umbrella, a fly-fan, and a palanquin. On that throne sat Shiva, he 
who is the cause of the creation, preservation, and destruction of the 
universe ; with five faces, one turned to the east, another to the west, 
the third one to the north, a fourtli one to the south, and a fifth one 
being placed above these four ; they are called — Sadyojata, Fdmadeva, 
TatpurHska, Aghora ; and Ishanu, above the former, with ten arms, 
flftcen eyes, covered with the skin of an elephant, decorated with gar- 
lands made of skulls, and with a piece of the moon ; having a body be- 
smeared Tvith the ashes of the burnt Maumatha ; decorated with ser- 
pents — thus Shiva shone on his throne. On the left half of that throne 
Parvat(, the queen of Shiva, shone surrounded with the multitudes of 
the celestial virgins, and all the pious women that had finished their 
coarse of trial on earth. Those who had obtained Sdrupya, i.e., equal 
form with Shiva, praised him with five faces- All the wives of Lin- 
guts obtain equal form with Panati if they perform all the precepts 
of their religion - 

To the lefl of Shiva was Fishnu, with his millions of worshippers 
iffho had obtained equal form with him- To the right Brahmd, with 
foor faces, shone, surrounded by his millions of worshippers of equal 
form with him. The holy Munis, the teachers of Brahma, shone in 
that assembly ; the millions of Rudras, of equal form with Shiva, the 
lords of the destruction of the worlds, were present there. Nineteen 
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devotees of Shiva, every one with an army of one billion of warriors, 
and so on down to the devils, they all with their innamerable forces 
shone in that assembly. £ven the mountains, the trees, the beasts, 
the birds, and all creatures animate and inanimate were represented 
there by their chiefs. 

Shiva was thus the universal priest and emperor, directing the Lords 
of the worlds, and guidiug them in their governments. 

Pranava was Shiva's throne, Parvati his wife, the moon and snakes 
his ornaments, holy ashes his perfumes, the skia of the elephant his 
raiment, salvation hhfood, the juice of the Tattva-system the areca 
and betel leaf, and the rustling noise of the^ serpent ornaments the 
song ; thus he enjoyed the eight kinds of pleasure. 

Shanmukha was Shiva's son and heir apparent ; Ganapati the ge^ 
neral of his army ; Virabhndra was appointed to punish the wicked^ 
and to protect the good ; Brahma was ordained to create the worlds ; 
the Sun was Shiva* s astrologer, to determine and to announce the Ta« 
rious times ; and Kubera, the god of wealth, was his intimate /rteNif/ 
thus Shiva had all the power of Kings* 

Nariiyana was his prime minister ; the worlds his provinces ; the 
silver-mountain, the gold-mountain, and the Mandara-mountain were 
his castles ; excellent virtue was his treasury ; the hosts were his re- 
tinue : the power of knowledge the strength of his arms ; thus Shiva 
had the seven requisites of a King. 

Nandi and jVIakiila are his mace-bearers ; the millions of scriptures 
his heralds, proclaiming his titles ; the goddesses the dancing women ; 
Bhringi his buffoon ; Jupiter, the priest of the gods, is his family' 
priest : his worshippers are his relatives ; Vishvakarma is his architect z 
mercy his wealth ; the Chitraguptas, i.e., the registrars, who record 
the vices and virtues of mankind, arc his writers ; those possessed of 
excellent knowledge are his means of defence- Of these means of de- 
fence six are enumerated, as mediation, war, the making ready of an 
army, the fxing a proper time for the actual warfare, stratagem^ and 
recourse to protection, 

Indra is holding the white fly-brush ; Agni is his cook ; Varuna is 
holding the pure water-vessel ; Mdruta is the fanner ; Kubera is hold- 
ing areca and betel-leaf in readiness ; Tama, the sun of the Sun, 
judges the sins and virtues of men ; Nairutya is holding his shoes. 
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The years, the six seasons,* the twelve months, the twenty-seven 
«far«.t the fifteen lunar-days {i,e,, 15 hinar days from the new 
moon to the full moon, and from this to the new moon again fifteen 
days), these give prosperity to the different animals hy making the 
plants and fruits grow ; — the moon, the clouds, and the rivers in the 
sky (like the waters ahove the firmament. Gen. i. 7) preserved those 
friuts as the Preservers of the worlds — all these were the revenue 
ofieers of Shiva. The elephants of the eight points of the compass, the 
horses of Indra, the warriors of the Gods mounted on chariots, and 
ihe/oot soldiers of the gods — these are \m four/old army. 

The mountain Mcru is his bow ; Pilshupata his arrow ; Vrashiibha 
his Tehicle ; the trident his weapon ; and the tiger-skin his raiment. 
The sens of ghee, curds, milk, and sugar-cane-juice, and the salt-water- 
•ea are his store-houses ; those seven islands tlic plain for airing his 
horses ; the sweet-water-sea is his lake of pleasure ; the mountain of 
gems is his treasury ; the cows of paradise are his cattle-^ 

The eight kinds of pride — as pride of food, pride of wealth, pride 
of youthp pride of women, pride of learning, pride of rank and family, 
pride of person, pride of station ; — the seven kinds of passions, as 
paying too mucli attention to the body, theft and adultery, avarice, 
the love of power, the desiring everything, love of show, and the desire 
to serve everybody ; — the six enemies, as lust, anger, avarice, love, 
pride, and hatred ; — the five organs of the senses, as eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, and skin ; — these are the wicked in Shiva's em])ire. 

The troublesome enemy of the world, Manmatha, makes them In 3 
assistants, hut meditation on the essence of Shiva vanquishes this ad- 
versary. Thus Shiva, the universal monarch, governs the whole world. 



* Vix. 1. Tho hot season, duriog^ the iiiontlis of May and June. 

2. The ralmf itmjton, in July and Auarust. 

3. Autumn, in jSeptcinlMT and October. 

4. The cold season, in the months of Noveiiil)rr and December. 
6. Again the cold season, in January and February. 

OL Tho season of Spring, in March and Apiil. 

t Constellations or Innar mansions, because they aro in tlie moou's path, of which 
the Hindoos reckon twenty-seven. 

t Thill passage is an cxu^cratiou of that aim pie :m,l sublime pa^suge of fcscijp- 
tiin : " Ucaven U iny throne and Ciuth i^ uiy l''.ul£>lu(.>l ! " 
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tangle his beard from its grasp. Because the tears of Brahmil had 
flowed down on the child, he called it *' Jalandhara/* i.e., the bearer of 
water. Brahm/i then gave it his blessing, saying : " This child can 
only be killed by him who is its father ; neither the gods, nor the 
giants, nor men can destroy him ;" and appointed Shukra to anoint 
him to be king of the giants. 

When he was grown up, and had taken the reins of the government 
into his hands, one day he assembled all the princes of the giants with 
their red mustachios, their black faces, their red eyes, their long arms, 
and their jewel-diadems. They appeared like monsters, beating the 
army of Yama, plucking out the fangs of Bhairava, breaking the neck 
of Death, playing with the mountains as with little balls, making the 
lightning of the deluge-clouds their ornaments. Among the assem- 
bled giants Rdhu and K^lu particularly attracted the attention of the 
giant-king, and he asked Shukra about them. As he heard their 
story he became so angry that he instantly resolved on a war with 
Indra, to split his belly and to give his bowels the devils to eat, he- 
cause he had churned his father and taken away so many prcciooi 
things. According to the advice of his priest, he sent first a mes- 
senger to Indra to ask from him the precious things in question. Bat 
they were refused. On the return of the messenger the war was resolved 
upon. The host of the giant-king, and the noise at its march, wai io 
great, that the sea was dried up, the neck of the great serpent bowed 
down, and the back of the tortoise was bruised. The people fled 
before this army, and related this sad news in Amaruvatf . Upon this 
Indra collected all his forces and left his city, in order to fight with 
Jalandhara, on a large plain near the city of Amaravati. As he re- 
viewed his grand army, consisting of the hosts of the regents of the 
points of the compass, and all the other deities inferior to him, he be- 
came so elated with pride that he said : " Will he not sec my army T 
Who is able to fight ?" 

At first the giants were routed by the gods, and they became, as it 
were, food to the serpent, t.e., the arrows of the enemy. But the 
giant-prince Shumbha raNied them under his banner. And lo ! aa a 
swarm of flies is dispersed by the storm, the gods were soon pat to 
flight by the shower of arrows from the enemy. They were porsaed 
to the gate of the city of Amarueatv Though the gates were instantly 
shut, the giants commenced to take it by storm. Night interrapted 
them. During that night Indra took counsel with his friends in the 
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as many arms, with fearful tusks, with three thousand eyes. He bowed 
before Shiva, and said : " O Shambhu ! I will tear iuto pieces the 
earth, pluck out the mountains, trample upon the Sun, fill up the seven 
fleaSy and break the mundane eg^. What shall I do ? Shall I bruise 
the bones of Brahma, kill NarAyana, and destroy the inhabitants of 
PAtdla ? Command!*' Ilis father gave him the name of Vlrabhadra, 
I.e. hero, and commanded him first to send a messenger to Daksha, 
who should ask him to honour Shiva, and to send a part of the sacri- 
fice to him, and then in case he should refuse, lie charf^^d him to 
I*** pnnish this refractory Daksha. From the anger of Virabhadra origi- 
nated Mahahhadrakaliy a female power, and from her he obtained 
warriors like himself His message of peace was scorned by the proud 
Daksha, and consequently actual warfare commenced. But as a fire 
asusted by a storm is irresistible, the gods, who had sided with Daksha, 
were soon put to flight. By the efforts of Nar^yana they rallied again 
in immense numbers, but only to suffer a severer defeat than before. 
And now they fled to Brahma, who became very angry, as they blamed 
him as the cause of this calamity. "Is the elephant frii^htcued 
when the dog barks? does the juice of fear overflow in us?" he 
asked, and led them attain to the fi<j;ht with VirabhaJra. Jiut as ti'jrers 
•re not afraid of fat antelopes which siirrojiiid them, tlic Shiva host, 
full of courage, fought with them and vanquished the whole iirmy. 
Brahma himself was as bad a match to Virabhadra as a dried loaf to 
the fire, was taken prisoner, piiii»»iieil, and was with his compauions, 
except tiio-je who iiad escaptnl by flight, committed to tho rhnrp:^ of 
the demons- As a last liope to those who had nirviveil, then* was 
Narayana at the place of the sacrifice- Ho inspired them with courage, 
and dried up the ocean of sorrow, saying : '' I shall nit asmnler the 
bodies of the warriors and throw them into the fire." He joined the 
furccs of luJra and Brahma, and went to fight with Virabhadra. 

There wore no good omens for Vishnu ; serpents, bans, and ravens 
crosited his way. A liter a long and severe stnitcu;le with Virabhadra, in 
which even his discus had been broken by his adversary, he despaired 
of victory, and tried to escape in tlie form of an antelope. But Vira- 
bhadra became aware of his disguise and shot an arrow at it. It fell 
down death Whereupon lie raised Viifhnu from death, and was praised 
by the vanquished god as tin; ba\iour of all cn-atures- In the 
meantime some nu-oscngeis who had : iiuivid to tell the tale, vivww to 
Dnkbh.i and told him that NaJ.Uiiin, who had taken npcn hiuiah t'> 
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protect them, had !)oen defeated by their enemy and become one of 
his admirers. ** AVhosoevcr dies, what does it matter? As long as 
fhe power of creatins: again is in us, what difficulty is there to vanquish 
Virai)hadra r' Daksha said, and called many millions of giants, who 
wore his grandchildren, to help him in this war. These giants had 
first to fight with the evil spirits, who haunted the place of sacrifice. 
By magic power tiny became lightning, rain, mountains, hailstones, 
sows, tigers ami hears, vonomous serpents, fire and darkness, storm, 
sunshine — seized in these various forms their opponents, and devoured 
them. But these evil spirits issued forth again from their nostrils, 
eyes, and cars, mounted their heads, gnawed with their teeth the noses 
of the giants, j)ulled their cars, and thus vexed them- "While in this 
way the war b( twcen the evil s])irits and the giants was carried on, 
Virabhadr.i routetl Daksha's army by a shower of arrows so entirely, 
that some drowned themselves in despair ; some, to show their willing- 
ness to surrender, ate grass, some climbed up high trees, and some 
threw away their weapons and tied. Vfrabhadra proceeded to the 
place of the sacriticc of Dakbha, punished the warriors and the wives 
of the god-?, who had kept watch there, by nnitilating them. The 
evil spirits were delighted with tearing the cloths from the bodies of the 
Brahuians, and \\ith cutting off the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads, binding it to the beards of others, and dragging them along hy 
it. To punish Dnksha's pride, Virabhadra out oiT his head and threw 
it into the sncrificial fir<'. But as his ladies entreated him not to 
make them widows, he cut off the head of the ram, which had been 
svt apart for the sacrifice, and j>ut it on the headless trunk of Daksha, 
wlicrcnjinn lie hocanie aj^ain alive and humbly prostrated himself now 
before Viriibliatlr.n, Tliis hero ha\ing thus finished his work, returned 
with the vaiHpiishcd enemies to Kailusi, where all united in praising 
Shiva, who set five all the prisoners of war ; warned Brahma, Narayann, 
and tiie other irods, no more to do things which would displease 
him, anil, above all, he made them who had been killed in the war 
arzaiu alive. 



CIIAl^ER XXXIII. 

Virabhadra kiUintj Narasinha. 

The i;nd^ ii.id n.w ic^l for some time. But it did not last hmg- 
A ccitdiu i^iaiit, tailed Hiianyakadiipu, obtained from Biahnia the 
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power of being invulnora}»lo, ami cjavc tbnii much Iroublo. l;ntlcr 
Ruch circumstances, bi'ini; unable to check the t^iant, the irods intreated 
Shiva to help them. In answer to tlu'ir ])rayer he ordered Vishnu to 
destroy the giant. Vishnu went to the house of tlie giant, and issued 
from one of its pillars in the form of half a man and half a lion. He 
seized Iliramjakashipu and killed him on the threshold of the house. 
Thus the world got rid of this great trouble. But Narasinha, the 
man-lion, proud of his exploit, commenced to annoy tlic woild more 
than the giant. "AVe are like one," said the gods then to Shiva, 
"who, having taken a medicine against an old disease, becomes subject 
to Another sickness ; like a woman who after leaving her first husband 
gets a more quarrelsome one- Wc have sought your protection against 
the destruction of the giant, and lo ! yon ha\o sent a man-lion, who 
deToun» ns!*' Shiva could not but li.>lon to their complaints, and com- 
manded Virabhndra to go and first to t6ach Narasinha reason, but 
in case of re fn sal to destroy him. Accordingly he went and spoke 
with X.irasinhr». ** Is it rii^ht th.it thou, who art apjiointed to pre- 
serve the world, slumld.^t thus destroy it.' The proverl) : if you pul 
the wolf in charge of the hnuse, it will eat up the iniiiaus of it, ha.-. 
Iieen l*nllil!ed in thy ease. ( -ease to kill the g^iJs jukI Ik* obedient tj 
Shiva!" " Begone I who are you/" wai the rejily cf tlic man-lion, 
whoso heart was not softened by tlu- nectar cf Viiabhailra's kind 
words. Therefore the latter tof^k tlic tonn of the Sliarablia-bird, witii 
ft jithers like the gold-mountain, willi two nnrntlis and eiuht l.'js,ai 
whose motitm the mountains re.i.d wwd the ocean overll-j.-id. !♦ 
|iounced upon the man-lion, and Jit'u r kiijin*: it, !»ronp:lit \\< Le.ii i;:iil 
skin to Shiva, who made it his SiMi!;i^;i»;n, /.r. iioo-sc.il. 



CIIAPTEK XXXI v. 

The hifth of Pdrvati ain^ hvr j(H'.rimj ht JIuui^,/. 

IVirvati was born from the wife of (lie mon.jt;iin-kin;r, J^fn.il, as a 
beautiful dangliter. She f.as.sed the d.iys df h-.-r \onlli in lh»- house 
of her parents. One day Narada deseruileii in a cloud from hea\rn 
and paid a vitit to the King. It ^t^uek him that Narada sliuidd pros- 
trate himself before Parvati as he did. I'ut his suvpilse was sooji 
divpelled when he learnt from Naraila that liis daughter was in fact 
the wife of Shiva, who had condesc<*uded to l»econie incarnate in his 
wife. Accordini* to the advice of the Muni, i.' -eud hij danidit'T 'w. 
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«50on a? possible to Ilnnahtfa, ^Tfampi, where Shiva was meilitatiiir; 
ii|uui liimsoir, Uimalnya aecompnnied her to that famous place, on the 
hanks of the Tnnpahhailra. Iler father a<ivisc(l her tohve the life of 
an a.s(*etie, as her former husband, Shiva, did, and thus to please him, 
and left airnin for his mountains. The place was a second paradise. 
No storm disturlxed its tranquillity ; tlie rays pf the sun and the moon 
did not burn, the clouds did not rain unusually ; there were not the 
rhanges of seasons ; mice, cats, snakes, hares, wolves, elephants, lions, 
tigers, and the various kinds of birds forgot their enmity, and lived 
together in peace. Whilst here was complete happiness, there arose 
great troubles in another quarter of the universe. The giant Tiraktuvra 
had obtained from Brahma the gift of being invulnerable for his great 
penances A son of Shiva only, who should be seven days old, could 
kill him. Therefore the gods whose cities and wealth he had taken, 
even Vishnu, were unable i% resist his power. Brahm:!, whose assist- 
ance the gods hrul desired, took counsel with Nanivana how Shiva 
could be prevailed upon to give up his ascetic life and to be married 
to Parvatf. Manmatha was selected for this work, and appointed to 
unite Shiva with Parrati. At this news Afanmatha felt as if a sword 
had been thrust into his ear, and said : " If I rouse the anger of Shivn 
I shall be burnt by his fire-eye-*' "To give his life for the host of 
the gods is a good work,'* they said, and thus persuaded him not to 
^lirhik from the work. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Manmatha burnt by Shir a- 

Miinniatha took leave of his father Narayana, and OidJed MnttJu- 
vioi'uta (c:cntlc breeze) and onlered him to tell Fasauta (the season i»f 
spriiii:) to come with the army to him, as he intendctl to fight with 
Siiiva in Ilemakuta- Manmatha made a mark on his forehead with 
f'iit: p« lien of llowers, put round his neck a string of jasmin- flowers, 
]'Ut on a garment made of the fibres of the lotus, took his bow made 
of sug.ir-canc in his hand, made th6 black bees his bowstring and the 
flower- buds his arrows, mounted with his wife HatidM the flower- 
chariot, and made the lotus-flowers his umbrella and the plaintain trees 
his fly -brushes. On his right and his left was marching the fourfold 
army, commanded by Vasanta, the general, and accompanied by the 
Mot)n, the miuLster, of Atanmatha. There shoue first the mango-trees. 
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reprpiienting ihe elephanfs, the first division am one; the four of a com- 
plete army. The cuckoos singing on (ho (op of thoni wore the voice ' 
the red sprouts the mark made with red colour on their foreheads ; the 
blossoms the tusks ; the tender twigs, waging in the wind, the trunks ; 
tlie long liranchrs the flags. Then shone the parrots, the horses in this 
strange army- The hlack rings on their necks were the hridles ; the 
wings the saddles ; their cry the neigh* Then came ChakrarAhu- 
lirdt, the e/iariois; the two bodies of one pair were the two wheels ; 
their two minds united into one were the axletree ; the sound of (heir 
kissing each other the rattling noise of the chnriots, and their fcatliers 
fluttering in the wind the flags. At Inst shone the women, the foot- 
soldiers in Manmatha's armv. Their eve-hrows were the bows ; their 
charming eyes the arrows ; their tall arms the cudgels ; their sharp 
nails the swords ; the spots on their fureheads, made with musk, the 
shields; ami the white places where the hair on the top of the head is 
parteo, the spears. 

Mandamxiruta showed his head and put this army in motion. The 
cuckoos went in front of it, and sang, saying, " Get out of the way, (> 
you saints, Manniatha is coming, whose power is irresistible !" They 
were the huglcs of Manmatha. No wonder that even the great ascetics 
and priebts were bewildered at the approach of this hero. Ihit not so 
Shiva. As the conqueror of the whole world entered rani]);ikNlu'(rn, 
the abode of Shivn, liad omens foreboded his ill success in this holy 
place. The royal elephant stumbled ami fell down ; jackals cimic ncvos.^ 
the wp,v and cried ; a hare also crossed their road without being 
caught; tears came into the eyes of the horses nnd eludiants, and th*^ 
horses tied to Manmatha's chariot broke loose, jrboi.k off their yoke, 
and ran awav. The commander-in-chief of the arniv nthis(»l Mannia- 
that to return on account of these l)ad omens, liut be refused to 
listen to such advice, as he hatl pledged him^elf to c'.)n(|uer Shiva. 
Nevertheless he hatl some misgivings in hi? heart al)ont his entcrini.-i*. 
But Pur^ati joined him now and enecnniged liini to h.llcAv hor, as slu» 
went to worshi]) Shiva. lla\ing taken hi^ ^tand bib.iiid her, Manmatha 
shot five arrows at Shi\ji, namely, the arrow of iiituxientinn, the arrow 
of love, the arrow of fascination, and the arrcw of charms. Enraged 
nt this attack, Shiva emitted fire from his eve on ihe forehead, ami 
burnt Manmatha to ashes. Ratulvvl made great lamentations at the 
death of her husband : *' After this tank of beanfv has been broken 
through, after this pearl has been burnt, I am lost (> my b>rd, where 
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Iinst thou left thy arrows and thy parroT-horsps ^ Whore liast thou 
'jrone .' How can I live witlioiit ihcc .'*' Ev(mi the wihl boasts ami 

If 

the Ijirds, sooiiii^ tho oxco?>ivo grid" of Hatidcxi, shrd tears anc! would 
not touch food ; the trees withered, the lotus-flowers were closed, nud 
the hlaek hecs became silent. The aillicted witlow implored tho morry 
of IVirvati, who had eucDurai^ed her husband to proceed in this 
dani:erous work. Tlie mother of the world promi^etl to do what she 
eonld to give her Muumatha back, and meditated liow she could pic 
Shiva. 



CIIAPTEUS XXXVI. AND XXXVII. 

Shiva mamjing PacatL 

Ti> pro[)ltintv' Shiv.i, IVirvnti performed very severe penances, water 
nid air biiivj; the only footl she to(»k. To try her, Shiva eame to her 
in the dL-ixnise of a wnnderini: a<cctie, and said: " \Vhj have von, 
heiMiT a vnimj; woman in the prime (»f life, eho>!en this wav ? Is it 
riuht to woi>hij) Shiva, who hassneh a fearful form T' At these wonls 
IVuvati heeanie Vviy anp:ry, and told the temjtter to be irone. Sliiva 
was now satisfied in his mind about his former wife, and took off his 
disiiuise- As soon as Par\ati saw him, she askid him to niarrv her, 
and to restore Manmatha to life. He couhl not but comply with her 
recpiests, and created Manmatha again as Manasija, i. ^., who dwells 
in the hearts of all. RatidJvi could not ti:nl how to praise sufTiciently 
her protectress, who had thus saved her from the disgrace of widow- 
liood. IVirvati returned to the place where her parents were, and re- 
lated the events that had taken jdace in Hauipi- The King of the 
mountains and his contort, Mene, were highly delighted with the 
glorious prospects before them. Shiva, (ui his return to Kailasa, called 
the seven llishis and sent them to Himalava, to ask his diuirhter in 
marringe ftir himself. ** How can I refuse,'' answered he to them, ** I 
give her, 1 give her," and thus IVirvati became the bride of Shiva- 
Hinuilaya got a splentlid hall ma«le by Vishvakarma, the architect of 
the gods and son of Hrabmii, in which the marriage was to take place. 
()n hearini; from tho Kishis that liimaiava had consented to the mar- 
riage ]>roposaI, Sliiva set out, accom]»anied by all the gotls, and a great 
many pei»j»le from ditlereut worhls, who wi>hed to see the grand so- 
lemnitv ; he was received with j^reat hommrs by tho kinu:. 'J'he bride 
decked out in her nnrriage-garmeuts, was the object of admiraliou and 
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astonish m en t. There was nothing wanting to make her the most 
accomplished beauty in the universe. Tlic bridogrooni and hridc were 
borne in a palanquin to nn altar, and seated upon it- In honour of 
Parvati a festive song was sung by the divine women. Then came 
Jupiter, the priest of the gods, and announced that the proper time 
for the celebration of the marriage had arrived. Shiva and Parvati 
sat on the grains of rice scattered on a piece of cloth, whilst Jupiter 
sang the eight verses ap])ointed for such occasions, and Ilimiilaya gave 
away his daughter with the hand into which his wife had ])oured wa- 
t«r. After the j)erformance of all the ]>roj)er ceremonies of marriajirt' 
Shiva returned with his lady to Kailasa. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The birth of Shanmnhha, 

Alas ! the gdos, after the marriage of Shiva, were soon reminded ot 
their miserable slate from which ihev bad been relieved duriniir tlio.se 
happy days. The Giant Tarakthnra troubled them more than ever. 
Resides this they feared they should be destroyed i)y a son of Shiva 
born from Parvati. They performed therclore many jjcuauccs, ami as 
Shiva asked them what they wished him to give them, they said : 
" Have no son born to thee from Parvati, for he wouM surely kill us!" 
Great was the anger of Parvati at his compliauec with this request. 
Many years were recpiircd to restore her to tranquillity. "NVIiilst Sliiva 
was thus oceujiied, he couM not i)ay attention to the relief of the gods, 
who were troubled more than ever by the giant- With much diflicultv 
one of them, J///i/, was persuaded to rouse Shiva to helj) them. In 
the form of a pigeon he went to Kailasa and peeped through one of the 
windows of the pnlace. Shiva saw hiui, took him on his hand and 
emitted his 9einen ririle into the mouth of tbe pigeon- (\)use(|ueutly 
Agiii became pregnant, and with hiui all the gods vvlio had prouiised 
to share all the atllietions he should be visited with in this enterprise. 
Strange to say, the gods lost their beards auti got a pale appearance. 
And in this shanif lul state thev were a thoiisaiid diviiic years without 
thtf^ightest j)n»spect of being relieved. Sliiva, being asked by Agui 
to make au end to this miserable eomliiini], ad\lsed biia to ])ut tliat 
SffintH oirile iutit a CL-rtaiu river Ao souu a;? ibis was doiic, all tbe 
gudi rcturucd to lliv.il iuiuiui btale. 13 u I now oi\ wouieii, uhu u.cd 
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to go to that river, became pregnant by it, and threw their new-1>orn 
infants into the river in consternation at the strange event- Shiva 
accompanied Parvnti to that river, saw the weeping infants, and em- 
braced them. Instantly the six bodies were united into one, and only 
the six heads remained* Thus Shanmukha, t. e, he who has six beads, 
originated. lie was a very powerful boy. He plucked out mountains 
and played with them as with balls ; he went to seise the sun and moon 
like light-worms, and made the lightnings his ornaments. According 
to the prayer of the gods, Shiva appointed his son, Shanmukha, to de- 
stroy the troublesome giant. He became commander-in-chief of the 
united armies of the gods, and, mounted on a peacock, he set out for the 
field of battle. Turakasura was informed of the movements of the 
hostile army, and immediately made himself ready for a battle. 
The fight was like a tremendous thunder-storm : the shields were the 
clouds, the p:littering swords the lightning, the shower of arrows the 
rain, and the war-whoop the thunder. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The Fiyht with the Giants- 

The gods, as usual, were all beaten. Their lamentations that there 
wiis none to save them called forth the resolution in Naruvana to take 
up the fight. When Vi.shnu shot the snake arrow, Vajran:ibha, one of 
the generals of T.irakasura, destroyed it by tlic vuUnrc-arrow, the fire- 
arrow of Narayani was quenched by the water-arrow of the giant, and 
the mountain-arrow of the latter was broken bv the diamond-arrow of 
tlie former. At last Naravana killed Varanbha bv the Vninhtara- 
arrow, t. <?. the weapon belonging to Vishnu. But now Mahndbha^ 
another general in the army of Tarakasnra, came to revenge the 
death of his brother in arms. All the cods, even Naravana himself, 
after a short but ineffectual resistance, fled in confusion to Shanmnkha, 
The victorious march of Mahanabha was soon terminated by an 
arrow from Shanmukha, which killed him, and the army under the 
command of this giant was completely destroyed. Full of anger at this 
defeat, Turakjisura came now himself to decide the struggle. Fright- 
ened with his terrible appearance, the gods took to their heels. But 
Shanmukha rallied them again round himsilf, and Tarakaj^ura also 
seeing this valiant son of Siiiva, had misgivings respecting hii sue- 
rjss, and he tiitd therefore to settle the atlair by a couijirumisc. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Tdrakdsura vanqvUhed. 

"Thou art still a boy," saul the giant-kiiig to Shaumiikha, "do 
not attempt to 6ght with me, wbicli would only result in your entire 
destruction ?" *' Is the tender Sun, i. e. the sun just risen, nfrnid of 
darkness?*' replied Shanmukhn, " or does the young lion shrink from 
a straggle with the elej)hant V* The dispute could not he settled aini- 
cablfy and therefore the fij;ht between these two heroes commenced- 
It was carried on for a considerable time, each one of the two parties 
■sing magic anns, as the mnuntain-fire and water-arrows, &c. It was 
clear that Shanmukha was superior in strength to the giant. ''After 
this son of Shiva has passed the age of seven days," reflected Taraka- 
sura (remembering that only a son of Shiva seven days old could 
Tsnquish him» according to the gift he had obtained from Brahma) > 
" I shall kill the gods again. In the meantime 1 will conceal myself," 
and went to seek a hiding-place in the depths of the mountain Kravii- 
eka. Shanmukha dispersed the hosts of the giant, and, not fniding 
the author of this slaughter, went with his army in search of him. 
But he was nowhere found on the battle-field. Nurayana having 
learnt his hiding-place, made it known to Shanmukha- Immediately 
he shot an arrow at that mountain, which, rending it asunder, pene- 
trated into its depths and killed the moustiT. Great joy fdled the 
hearts of the gods, who were now delivered from so long and great 
troubles- The giants who were still alive lied and hid themselves in 
the caves of the mountains, and in the deserts, no more daring to C(»nie 
forth to disturb the peiice of the world. On his return to Kailusa 
Shanmukha was received with great honour by his father. 



(JlIAlTKUS XLI— XLIV. 

Thf afofj/ of Ti'ip'ira, i.e. the fhrcf rifles- 

The throe sons of Tdrahu.stnuy Tdrakdksha^ Kamainhttha, and /'/- 
dyunmaii, lived, after the death uf their father, a long time in the 
22 r a s 
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caves of the mountains. This state of hamiliation called forth very 
painful feelings, and in order to get some relief they performed pen- 
ances to please Brahma. By the fire of their devotion the whole world 
was in danger of being burnt* Brahma was in a great dilemma : on the 
one hand, he could no longer defer giving the three giants what they 
prayed for, else his creation would have been consumed by their intense 
devotion ; on the other hand, he knew that to give them again power 
was to give serpents wings, as they would exercise their power only in 
troubling and killing gods and men. " But what can I do V* he said, 
'' I must go,'' and made his appearance before the giants, to reward 
their devotion, " Grant us permission," they said to him, "to build in 
the air three cities, one of gold, the other of silver, and the third of 
iron. These three cities, being joined together by one nail shall whirl 
about for a thousand divine years so quickly that the nail cannot be 
discerned. After the lapse of that time the whirling shall be stopped 
for a few moments, and the nail become accordingly discernible. If any 
one among the immortals or mortals shoots an arrow at the nail and 
destroys it, at that time then the cities shall be ruined. But if not, 
let them turn for ever in the sky as impregnable strongholds, and the 
whole animated creation, from the gods down to the demons and devils, 
shall be under our sway." With a heavy heart he granted them their 
prayer and returned to his abode. Soon afterwards three castles ap- 
peared in the air, and the three giants established there their powcr« 
From them they made sallies, to conquer the dominions of the gods. 

Ere long Indra, the chief of the gods, with all his inferiors, became 
fugitives before the superior power of the giants, who took all their 
possessions. Concealed in the caves of the Himalaya, they vented their 
anger in abusing Brahmd as the author of this calamity. But this 
afforded them little relief. They went to Brahm^ to ask his advice. 
Though he was the cause of their troubles, he was unable to remove them. 
He accompanied them to Shiva. " You are," said he to Brahma, 
'* the mischief-maker !" ** Anoint me now to be the Lord of the cattle, 
i.e. you, because you are all Hke cattle, stupid and silly." The gods of 
course assented immediately to this proposal, and got a splendid char- 
iot made for their Lord by Vishvakarma. The earth was the chariot, 
the stars the poles, the seas the axletree, the Vindhya mountains the 
planks, the Sun and Moon the wheels, the four V^as the horses, the 
six Vedangas the joints, the great serpent the rope, the mountain Mem 
was hU bow, Narayana his arrow, and Brahma his charioteer. The 
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Lord of the cattle mounted this wonderful chariot, and marclied witli 
hifl army before Tripura, that stronghold of the giants. According to 
the orders of Shiva, Dt'vdndra made first an attempt to take Tripura 
bj storm ; but he was repulsed with great losses, the enemies pour- 
ing down from the walls of their castles boiling oil and hot sand 
upon the gods, and he suffered a great def'.'at. To help them, 
ShanmuAka, one of the generals in Shiva*s army, took up the fight, 
and killed Vidyunmali, one of the leaders of the giants. KamalAk- 
9k9, the brother of him, determined now to take revenge, vanquished 
all the gods, and would have killed them if Viralifiadra, who had also 
come with his father, had uot stopped his victorious ]»rogress and 
beaten him. Soon afterwards issued from the army of the giants a 
monster, called Shinsumdroy at whose sight only the gods fied in all direc- 
tions. Uis head touched the clouds, and he took the gods on the palm 
of his hand and devoured them. To him Nandcdhvara onlv, the bull 
of Shira, was superior ; when he wagged his tail, the stars and the Sun 
and Moon were moved ; the ropes with which the giants tried to 
bind him were torn by him ; and at last he suffered himself to be de- 
Toured by Shinsumira, but immediately afterwards lie rent asunder 
the body of this monster, and thus killed him. Great was the conster- 
nation in Tripura at this sad news. " Has \ictory forsaken me ?" ex- 
chimed Tdrakdkshay the eldest son of Turakusnra, and king of the 
giants, "has the ocean of my happiness been dried up V* and marched 
irith an immense army against the gods to fight the last fight. The 
latter of course were unable to resist such a superior power. Even Shiva 
himself was afraid of encountering them before he had made inefTednal 
the mystery of their strength. As Indra implored his help against 
these monsters, he ordered Brahma and Niirayana to empty the well 
of nectar that was in Tripura, and to seduce their wives and thus to 
destroy their chastity. These two gods took accordingly the form of 
cattle, entered into Tripura, and emptied that famous well, drinking 
all the nectar in it. Thereupon Narayana, in the form of a Bauddha, 
taught them not to worship Shiva, and corrupted the morals of the 
women there* Thus the giants lost their power, and now it was easy 
for Shiva to conquer them. He saw the nail by which the three 
cities were joined together, shot his Push upata-ar row, /.r. the arrow 
belonging to him as Pashupati, and destroyed the stronghold of the 
giants. Now the gods were, af^er a long time of troubles and misery* 
delivered, and praised Shiva as their deliverer. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

S/iica in the grove of Chaitraratha, 

Puxhpadatta, the flower-gatherer of Shiva, had once* among the 
flowers he had brought, no flower from the Kalpa-trcc. At this Par- 
vati was astonished. The flower-gatherer explained this omission, 
saying : " Shachidevi, the wife of Indra, has taken them all." To 
avoid such unpleasant colHsions for the future, Shiva created a grove 
of Kalpa-trees on the mountain of Mandara, and invited his lady to 
take a pleasure-walk* in it. It was the season of spring, when Shiva 
was called, as it were, by the song of the black bees* Spring had called 
the black bees to their meal, taken off the locks (?) from the mouths of 
the cuckoos, scared away the iBorrows of the hungry parrots^ and made 
dance the feet of the peacock. All looked green, and it was as if Va- 
santa had pitched a tent for the approaching Manmatha* Shiva en- 
tered the grove with Parvatf and her companions, and was exceedingly 
pleased with it. It was called " Chaitraratha," the garden of Kubira. 
Seeing it one might have asked : " Is this the season of spring ? or 
is it the rainy season ?" As the blackness of the black bees appeared 
like black clouds, their song was the thunder; the looks of the 
women walking in the garden were the flashes of lightning ; the jasmin 
flowers falling down from the wind, the raindrops, and the flowers 
of PiMitapetes Ph(rnicea,and the fire-Hies. In this splendid grove Shiva 
])assed some time with Purvati. 



CHAPTERS XLVI. to L- 

Gangtuiharafila, i.e. the pastime of putting on Ganga- 

The ni*\t day Shiva left his palace and took alone a walk in the grove 
he bad created. A fine mango-tree, shining like the royal elephant 
of Mnnniatha, attracted his attention- After seating himself upon « 
stone bench undiT this tree, he heard on the top of it a female parrot 
lanifnt that her husband had not come home last night : " Have rats 
cati'u him up ? or has he be<*n entangled in the net of the fowler? 
Have his wings been broken by stones thrown at him .' has he been 
captivated by a young beauty, and caught by the sweet voice of a new 
spnnse .' Why may he tarry so long I If my husband does not come, 
h»»\v shall I survive I Oh I Oh I this is my cruel fate." At the 
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least noise, she directed her looks to the way on which her husband 
was to come, and thus alternately she left her nest and then again 
returned to it. *'0 my husband; this thy fine form, thy blooming 
youth, thy cleverness, where are they again met with among parrots ? 
I am unable to describe thy fine qualities. What is life to me, if thou 
art separated from me ? Come ! come I show thy face !" In the mean time 
her husband, who had tarried so long on account of worshipping Shiva, 
returned, and was at first spurned by his jealous wife, and not sooner 
did she admit him into her society again till he had explained to her 
the reason of his having come home so late. Purvati was seeking her 
husband in that grove ; after she had seen him under the mango-tree she 
approached him from behind and covered with her two hands his two 
eyes, the Sun and Moon, and lo ! the universe was enwrapped in dark- 
ness, so that people did not see one another, and were obliged to stop 
where they just happened to be- The Gods meditated on Shiva in 
order to move him to help them< lie opened the fire-eye on his fore- 
head a little, and the darkness fled before the light, coming from his 
eye, and being collected into one mass took the form of a child. But 
now the worlds were in danger of being burnt. Scorched by the ex- 
cessive heat, the gods cried to Shiva to save them. Parvati saw that 
she had made a mistake in covering her husband's face, and removed 
her hands from it. Instantly tears of joy gushed from his eyes in 
such a mass that the worlds were now nearly delu{j;cd. Nurayaiia, 
Bitting on a leaf of the Indian fig-tree, floated on the waters and prayed 
to Shiva. Thereupon the Lord of the universe dipped the tuft of his 
hair into the waters, and lo ! it soaked up the water, and the worlds 
were restored to their former state. 

Here Siddharama asks Channa Basava whore Shiva had been during 
these three deluges, viz. the deluge of darkness, the deluge of fire, and 
the deluge of water ? " The worlds, then," ('hanna Basava replies, " are 
like figs on the top of his hair ; after they have ripened they fall down, 
and new ones grow on his hair again. Shiva is the fig-tree- During 
those deluges he was like the jewel-lamp in a dark house ; like a lake, 
round the banks of whioh a fire is burning ; like the sea-fire in the 
ocean : — during these deluges he sat, far removed from the reach of 
destruction, on the stone bench in his pleasure-grove." 

The giant Kanakuksha prayed to Shiva, to give him a son, who would 
vanquish Brahmu, Nardyana, and the other gods. Whereupon Shiva 
presented him with that child of darkness. The giant carried it home, 
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called his priest Sliukra, aixl got it named by him '* Andliakusura,** 
t. e- the blind or dark giant. On bis attaining mature age he was 
anointed to be Lord of the giant race, and now he commenced his 
career of a conqueror of the world- In one day he crossed the seven 
seas and took the seven islands, then he stormed the cities of the re- 
gents of the points of the compass, and in a short time the fourteen 
worlds lay conquered at his feet, and their creator, Brahma, as well as 
their preserver, Vishnu, were obliged, like the inferior orders of beings, 
to flee, and to conceal themselves near Kailasa. Therefore the giant 
considered himself the Lord of the whole universe, to whom all, not 
even Shiva excepted, were subjected. Once, when he held a royal 
assembly, Narada appeared, and announced to him that Shiva, in com- 
pliance with the prayers of the gods, had resolved upon destroying him. 
At these, as he thought, insolent words, the anger of the giant was 
kindled, and immediately lie ordered his army to be put in readiness. 
Though some tried to dissuade him from entering on such a dangerous 
course, as a war with the great God would be, he persisted in exe- 
cuting his designs, which were no other than the tcking Kailasa 
itself. His army whs commanded by 880 millions of generals, 
each of whom had 10,000 millions of warriors under him. A 
terrible army indeed ! With this army he invaded the empire of 
Kailasa, in spite of the bad omen of a vulture sitting down on his dia- 
dem, in spite of the remonstrations of his priest Shukra not to do 
such mad things. Before he actually commenced the war, however, he 
sent a messenger to Shiva, asking him : " Will you deliver up to me 
our enemy Narayana?*' In case the great God should answer in the 
negative, the messenger was to announce to him that his master was 
at war with him. This messenger would have been killed — such was 
the anger of the inhabitants of Kailasa at this insolence — had not Shiva 
himself protected him, because he only said what he had been ordered 
to say. The army of the great God batHes all attempts at giving 
numbers. It was in fact innumerable- War was waged before Kailasa. 
The gods were defeated by the giants, and nearly perished through 
the magic power of the giant Sliataniaja, hy which he caused the gods 
to be enveloped in darkness, and surrounded with wild beasts. Shan- 
mukha, on seeing the danger, reproached the timid gods, fought with 
the enemy and vanquished him. Night interrupted the fighting. An- 
dhnkusura held a council with his generals, one of whom advises him 
in future to fight only iu the night- Accordingly the giauts were 
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ordered to attack their enemies during the same night. While the 
giant-king sought Virabhadra, to fight with him, he met with the great 
god himself on the battle-field. After some resistance he was thrust 
through with the trident by Shiva. Now his ignorance disappeared, 
he acknowledged his fault, and asked pardon from Shiva. The latter, 
according to the prayer of the former, danced on his heart and 
received him among his host. 



The cause of Vishnu's ten incarnations, and the first and second of 
these incarnations, namely the Jish -incarnation and the incarnation 
of the »iflr/i-/ion, have been described in the 21st and 33rd chapters 
of this work. It may not be uninteresting to give here a short 
account of the remaining eight. 

1. The turtle-incarnation. The gods suffered much from the giants, 
and at last became their servants- For some time tliey resigned them- 
selves to their fate. But at length, weary of this humiliating servitude, 
they asked Narayana his advice- In accordance with his instructions 
they churned the sea, the mountain Mandara being the chnrningsstick. 
After this strange clnirning-stick had sunk into the sea, Naruyana 
became a turtle, dived into the sea, and prevented the mountain from 
sinking. (See *J2nd chapter-) 

2. The incaniation of Vishnu under the form of a boar, to save the 
gods from the cruel giants, 

3- The incarnation of ViMnui under the former of a dwarf. The 
giant Bali hail con(|uered the gods- Therefore Naruyana, to save 
them, was born as rd/na?ja, i,e. a dwarf. lie played the part of a 
hypocrite, and praised up Bali, in order to please him. lie succeeded, 
and obtained from the giant-king a grant of land according to his wish, 
as large as to put his three feet on it. But to the great disappoint- 
ment of Bali, one foot took as large a space as the earth, the second 
occupied the sky, and the third, having no place to rest upon, trampled 
down the king himself to Putala, to make room for itself. 

•1. ParashnrAma, ie. Rama with the axe, is another incaniation of 
Narayana; he was born to the Muni Jamadagni and his wife Renika 
as a son to restore to them the cow of paradise, which Kartikavir- 
yarjuna had taken from them. Parashurama killed the latter in a war, 
and gave the miraculous cow to his father. The sons of the king who 
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was killoil l)v Parashuramn, wac^cd war with his father and destroyed 
him. To revenge the death of liis father, Parashuraina heat them in 
LM wars and killed them all. According to his father's command, he 
destroyed also his mother and his elder hrothers, hecausc they had 
committed heinous crimes. 

ii. The incarnation of Ramachindra. The son of Dasharatha, king 
of Oude, was horn at the close of the second age, to destroy the demons 
who infested the earth, and especially R/w(tna, the sovereign of Cejlon, 
who had stolen Ramans wife ** Si/d." (See r)4th chapter.) 

G. The incarnation of Bafardma, the son of Rohini, and elder bro- 
ther of Krishnn. lie made a large ])lough his weapon, frightened and 
beat the giants with it. 

7. The incnrnntion of Bauddha* \arayana tried to spoil a very 
chnste woman in Tripura, in the form of a Batuhiha^ and when he did 
not sncceed he became a tree, the Jicus rtffiffiosa. The woman in 
question not knowing this transfiguration, t(niched it, and her chastity 
was consecjucntly gone, (Fide 'Hth chapter.) Therefore this tree 
is worshi])pe(l by the VaishnaTa-sect, and is represented as being united 
in marriage with the neem tree, which signifies that woman. {Fide 
r)2nd chapter.) 

8. The incarnation of Vishnu as Krishna, who seems to have come 
for no other purpose but to commit heinous crimes, as adultery and 
theft. 

9. The incarnation of Kaliki has not yet taken place. Vishnu will 
appear in the form of a horse, called Kaliki^ and destroy the world. 
How this is to be done nobody knows- According to another account 
Narayana will appear mounted on this white horse. 

CHAPTER LI. 

Svctardj'i' 

There lived once a mighty king, called " Svrfa,** who governed 
many countries and castles- One day he set out with great pomp to 
review his fourfohl army. While passing through the city his looks 
fell on a beautiful lady, who stood on the top of her house, to see the 
army manrhing. Captivated with her beauty, on his returning from 
the review, he sent for her, and as her husband, a merchant, had gone 
far away, on account of his trade, he lived with her in fornication. 
W'iiile giving her Michelia champaca one flow it fell to the ground. 
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"This iHnn oflrcrinn: to Shivn," remnrknl tho kin":, and little did lie 
think of the p;reat eflfieacy of these words. After some time he died, and 
was carried to Yama hv his anpels. The Chitrap;iiptas necused him of 
having; led a very had life, hut there was the solitary merit of having 
dedicated one flower to Shiva. Aoeordingly he was condemned to live 
in hell, hut before he entered into this state of punishment, he should 
he allowed, as n kind of rec<nnpense for that merit, to live one niirht 
with Himbhey a celestial courtezan. The servants of Yama carried him 
to this woman. She laughed at the levity of this king, who could in 
the very siyht of the torments of hell desire the eud)races of a woman, 
and proposed to him to turn a Lingait in order to escape the bad 
consequences of condemnation. To convince him of the clHcacy of 
the Shaiva-rites to save sinners, she snid : ** Hear () king, I will 
relate to thee the stories of those who have gone to Kailasa in virtue 
of them : — 

n. *A certain sinner was <lyiug in an old temple. A dog coming 
at this time into the temple, thought he was already dead, and 
put its foot on his forehead, to eat friun the corpse ; hut on seeing 
him still alive it went away. After some time he died, and the mes- 
sengers of Yama, wiu) had come t«» carry him before their master, were 
obliged to leave him to the angels of Shi\a, who took him to Kailasa, 
because his forehead had I)een besmeared with ashes in his last hour 
.by the foot of that dog. 

6. A fowler found in a f()re>t the berries of Fla»ocarpus ganilrns, 
ate them, and ma<Ic with tlie kernels of them a rosary, which he tied 
to the neck of his (log. Wliilr hunting his dog was killed by a wild 
hog. Yama's messengers came to carry it away, but the angels of 
Shiva rescued it from them, and took it to Kailasa on account of that 

rosarv. 

• 

c. A certain farmer was carried to Kailasa because in his last mo- 
ments he had said to his son ** let us plough,'* which expression may 
also signify ** Shiva-host." 

</. A Brahmin lived with a woman of the lowest caste, and was there- 
fore expelled from his village. In the forest, where they had put up, 
the woman died. lie with her children went to a temple. One nijjht 
the laoip ceased to burn. To see belter how be might rob these child- 
ren, he lighted it again, and thus he had done a good work, which at 
hit death opened to him the gates of Kailasa. 
'l:\ r a s 
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e- A siilnt, called MrukindUy pleased Shiva bj doing penances, 
and obtained from him a son, who was to die at the age of twelve* 
His father instructed his son in all sciences. But alas, no sooner hid 
he reached that fatal age than Yama came and claimed him- He was 
already dragging him along with a rope, which he had tied to hit 
body. But Shiva, hearing the prayer of the father, stabbed the King 
of Ileil, and gave that son an infinite age to live-' " 

" Hear, O King," Rambhe added, all these men have seen the foot 
of Shiva by worshipping him. Now, without delay, pay adoration to 
the Supreme and thou shalt be liberated from the power of Yama." 
Convinced of the truth of these words, he was initiated by her into the 
Shiva religion, and worshipped the Linga. In the mean time the day 
dawned, and Yania*s servants api)eared, to take him to his final desti- 
nation. But they were afraid to seize him, as they saw that he had 
become a Lingait, returned to their master, and informed him of it 
Yama became very angry, as he heard of this conversion, and went 
himself with his servants to seize the king. M'hilc he employed force 
to carry him away, the latter prayed to Shiva to save him. Out of 
the Linga, which he had in his hand, came forth Shiva- A spark 
from his fire-oye fell ui>on Yama and burnt him. Tlius that king of 
terrors was annihilated. But Brahma interceded in his favour, saying: 
" O Supreme spirit, after Yama is dead, how can virtue be practised f 
how will man be afraid of death T' as he well knew that, tliis re- 
straint being removed, men would pay no attention at all to the prac- 
tice of good works. Shiva acknowledged the truth of this remark* 
and raised the King of Hell from the dead again, that he might farther 
exercisc his office as the Judge of the dead — with this restriction, no 
more to molest any one who had the marks of a worshipper of Shivm 
on him. Shiva ascended with Svctaruja to Kailasa- 



cnAPTEIl LII. 

GautamX'Muni' 

In the country of Dandakaranya, where this saint lived, was a fam- 
ine, lasting twelve years. This holy man, in order to obtain a remedj 
against this calamity, did many penances to please Shiva. lie would 
first try the faith of his worshipper before he heard his prayer. For 
this purpose he called Naruyana, and told him to go and to assert 
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before that Muni his superiority over Shiva- But he refused to utter 
such blasphemous words against his Supreme Lord. Therefore Shiva 
himself, io the disguise of a Vaishnava, went to the place of the Muni 
and commenced, saying : " IIow can Shiva, to whom tliou prayest, 
glive thee anything, he being a beggar, dwelling in cemeteries, and 
having the office of destruction assigned to him ? Fool ! Worship 
NMyana, and thou shalt obtain whatever thou wishest." But the 
Muni's faith in Shiva was not shaken- He related to the seeming 
Vaishnava all the defeats Vishnu had suffered, and all the victories 
Shiva had gained, and thus refuted his assertions. Pleased with this 
firm faith of the Muni, Shiva asked him what he desired to obtain from 
him. "That," answered the Muni, " whatever I sow be grown im- 
mediately, and become ready grain." Shiva fulfilled his prayer and 
returned to Kailasa. 

The drought in the said country lasted for twelve years ; there was 
not a drop of rain ; every morning the soil was a little moistened with 
a few drops of dew ; during noon clusters of clouds frightened the air, 
but during night the sky became again clear. The trees withered, 
the tanks and wells became dry, and famine prevailed everywhere. 
Eighty-eight thousand Munis, on hearing of Gautama, repaired to his 
hermitage, and were saved from death by him, as lie supplied them 
with grain and water- After rain and prosperity had returned, the 
Munis thought of returning to their country without asking permission 
from their benefactor to do so. One of them, Shdndilya, however, 
reminded them how much they were obliged to Qautama for his kind 
protection, who had bestowed on them the greatest of gifts a man can 
give, rice, and exhorted them not to go without taking leave of him. 
In corroboration of his words he related to them the following stories : — 

a- The king Gunanid/ii (i.e. ocean of qualities) was one day 
hunting and killing many beasts. A lion escaped the hunters and 
passed the king- lie mounted immediately a swift horse and pursued 
it. But by a curse which was upon the beast, that it should dis- 
appear as soon as it would come in sight of a man, it became invisible. 
The king dismounted and stopped awhile, and to his great astonish- 
ment his horse also vnniislLed from him- Hunger and thirst came over 
him. A hunter, who hap|)oned to pass that jjlneo, took him to \\U 
hut, and put before liim a <iiiiple meal, and laid him on his bed- lie 
and his wife, bavin.-. ::Ivcii t'neir food to tliis au^iibt pucst, were obli^rrJ 
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to fast that day, and laid themM'lves down in the cIcmif of tlieir 
humble habitation. At mi(hii;;ht n ti^cr cnnie nnd killed the huntiT 
and his \Airc. The next niorniii«; the kin^ was very much astonishrd 
wlien he saw what had p;one on about him last nis;ht- He buried the 
mortal remains of the devoted hunter, and returned to his citv. One 
day he asked his family-priest ^^hat was the {greatest gilt amoiit: the 
many gifts men can bestow on others .' To this the priest replied, 
"The trit't of rice." To prove this, 1 shall tell thee the followin«; sto- 
ries : — 

a ft' In the town of (rans:«vati, there lived a Hrahrnun, called Jnan^ 
tahhafta^ who used to Red such Brahinans as happened to eome tu 
his house, when he took his meals- One day, a Chnulala (auiiUiuftho 
lowest ca^te) c.srried n loa<l of firewood to this town, to sell it tliere. 
^Vl,•t from tbr rain, and shivering with eolil, he sat down before the 
door of tliis Drahninn, and intreated him not to push him away. "Re 
not afraid." answeroil he, " I'll buv thv firewood," and "[avi* him what 
he hati aske<l for it. Then he said to the Chanduki "Take this fire- 
wood again, make a tire with it and warm ihyselt*" At last he gave 
the poor man also food. 

Not very i:ista!it from this town wa-^ another town, called *" Jayanti" 
There was a Hrahinan, enllrd ** Sarrurj/ta,*' in it, whose son was de- 
moniac- All kinds of rharms were used to drive out the demon, but in 
\ain. AiKKitabhatta hrard of ir, and came to see him. Strau<;e to 
say, the di-iiion made a bow before this piou^ man, and when he a^ked 
him, who he was, he s.iid : ** In my former tnrth (or state) 1 and 
this man, in whotn I dwell, were instructed bv one man iu thtr sciences- 
As I sur|)assed this my schoolfellow in learning, he became envious 
at me, and one tlay killed me, tliro\\ing stones at my head. There- 
fore I have resohed to enter a> a demon the bodv of mv former com- 
iianion, to kill him, atiJ thus to take revenire of him. l]ut if vou 
uive me vour merit ef bavini: fed a (Miandala. I slia'.l leave him-" 
Sarvairna anil hi-i wile prostrateil themselves before Anantabhaltii, uud 
iniplond him to save their son. Mereifullv he ga\c his m«'ril to the 
rlomon. who (-onse<[iienily was transfurmed inio a cele>lial being, Ief\ 
lii-N abode, and uscembMl to Swar:;.!. Tlu --■jn of Sarvagnu was thu» 
ihilmed fi"m lii . ^irkiicss." 

■*\Vhy tlje>e f.ilea.'' sail the Wiwz 'liive me an 'Mular proof of 
Mic '.rn»h '»ithy w. V'}^.' With a iad couui:uiiiicc the piieat rcturucd 
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to liis house, having promised thnt he would give such a proof to-iuorrow. 
••Tell thv master/' said Shiva to him iu a dream, " that the male child 
which will he horn to thee after eight davs will answer thy que«tion.*' 
After the hirth of this child the priest and the king asked it, and lo ! 
it spoke as follows : " I am the hunter who gave thee food in the 
forest ; on account of tliis merit I was horn iuto this world as the sou 
of a king from thee." 

Notwithstanding these efforts of 5/<Jwr/<7yrt to prevent his companions 
from evmcing such unthankfnlness hy going without his permis- 
sion, some of them were so wicked as to practise a trick upon Gautama. 
They made an artificial cow, and piU it in the way where the Muni used 
to walk. He saw it, and, to examine the strange cow, he put his hand 
upon it. Instantly it fell down dend, as it seemed. Now the saints 
accused him of the heinous crime of the slaughter of a cow. He en- 
deavoured to expiate his sin hy severe penances, in consequence of 
which Sliiva appeared, and revealed to him the tricks of his j)roteges. 
He ohtained from Shiva the Ganga on his head, poured it, according 
to the advice of his had and wicked disciples, upon the cow, and made 
it hv this means alive. This Gan^ca was called ** Gautami,** hecause 
Gautama had hrought it, or ** Gbd&cerc,'^ hecause it had touched a 
cow. Shiva called Nuriivana, and ordered him to become incarnate 
on earth as Buddha, and to esfablish the Jain, Charvaka, and Uuddha 
sects, as men were too b.id to enjoy tlie hcnetits of the excollent Shiva 
relit;ion. AccordiuKlv Xaravnna, in his incarnation tis Buddha, caused 
the origin and spread of those heretical sects. Sorr.e of the great 
Muni;! were ntueh grieved at this geneial decay of pure religion, and 
prevailed upon Sliiva hy their j)enances, that he sent Vrushabha on 
earth, to teach the true way. 

CIIAPTEUS LIII. AND LIV. 

The Moon and Sun (jenfrntions, as e.iatnp/tfit of perdition ciused hy the 

desire n/ter possessions and wom^n. 

Dharniaratja, Uhimtty .trnna, Xahnf.i.nud Sahadfra, these five hro. 
thers of tiie generation of the .Moon, governed tin- earth with justice. 
But hy gamblinir with the Kauravas, their relatives, they lost their 
empire, and weie <jbli-ed to make it o\er to them. They lived then 
ill the forests like beggar?. One day Vcdavyasa, the famous compiler 
of the Vcds, paid them a viaii iu thiii lonely place, and told them. 
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that, in order to yanquish their enemies and to regain their empire, 
they ought to ohtain the all-powerful arrow of Shiva, called Paahupata- 
arrow ; that thcj ought not to douht of Shiva*B willingness to help 
them, if they pleased him, and prajed to him as his worshippers ; and 
that he would appear to Arjuna, and graciously listen to his prayers. 
Accordingly Arjuna went to the Kila-mountain, and, haying put upon 
his body all the signs of a Lingait, he stood upon the great toes of hit 
feet, stretched out his arms and commenced his penances. The flame 
of his penances burnt the trees and scorched the beasts* N^ada saw 
the flight of the holy Munis in the forest, descended from the sky and 
went to them. " O Xarada," they exclaimed, " save us from this ca- 
lamity." Without delay he ascended to Kailasa, informed Shiva of 
it, and interceded for them. '' Arjuna is my worshipper/* answered he 
smilingly, "I shall give him what he desires. Tell the Munis not 
to be afraid." Then Nandisha caused it to be proclaimed by beat of 
drums, that all the inhabitants of Heaven should make themselves 
ready to set out on a hunting expedition with their supreme Lord. All 
the gods and the redeemed took the disguise of hunters- Shiva was 
the chief of this hunting party. The four Vedas were his dogs, the 
Puranas his cudgels, the other Shastras his sling, devotion his sword 
and net. In the cave of that mountain lived the giant Mukadanava. 
By the noise of the hunters he was roused, and came out from the cave 
in the form of a gigantic boar. At the sight of this monster the gods 
were bewildered, and fled to Shiva for refuge. He shot an arrow at it. 
Deeply wounded, it fell down before Arjuna, who did penances. Lest 
it should disturb him in his holy performances he shot it dead. One 
of the hunters would have carried it away, claiming it as his, but Ar- 
juna did not allow him to do so, but told him to call his chief, with 
whom he would take up the quarrel, if he did not give up hii pretended 
claims. Shiva heard this, came up to this place, and claimed the 
gigantic boar as his property. In this way a quarrel arose betweca 
the seeming hunter and Arjuna. Tlie latter endeavoured to punish 
the arrogant hunter, by shooting a multitude of arrows at him, but 
none of them hit him. Therefore he struck with his fist upon Shiva's 
chest, saying: "This is the diamond for thy mountain-like pride." 
But the hunter trampled upon him- Seeing his pain, Shiva was grieved 
that his worshipper should suffer thu.s from him, and healed him 
again- Now Arjuna thought that sins, committed by him in his former 
birth, might have been tlie cause of this shameful defeat, which he 
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had suifcreil from the hunter, and to make amends for past sins he 
formed a linga of sand and worshipped it* To his great astonishment 
he saw the flowers witli which he had decorated that Hnga on the 
head of the strange hunter. Thereby he perceived that the hunter 
was God himself* He fell at his feet and implored mercy and forgive- 
ness for his ignorance. Shiva and with him all his companions took 
ofT their disguises, and put on their real forms. According to the 
command of Shiva, to ask what he wished, Arjuna asked the Pashupata- 
arrow and obtuned it. 

This is the 2rith pastime of Shiva. In answer to Siddhar^ma*s 
question, whose son Arjuna was, and what he had done with that 
famous arrow ? Clianna-Basava proceeded to give further information 
about him : — 

]■ .The genealogy of Arjuna (of the Moon generation): — 

'Brahma. 
Nine sons of his body, the nine Brahmds, one of these was 

Atrimuniy from him the 
Moon, a sou; whose descendants are called the 

generation of the Moon. 
Mercury t (a son). 

Pururavoj 



> sons. 



AifskumarOf 
Nahvsha, i 
Vat/ati, J 

Yadit, Puru, two sons. 

The family Here the generation of the Moon is 

of the ' ' split into these two branches. 

Tadavat- Pauravas. 

Janamejayci (the son of Puru). 

Prajinha. 

Sanyati- 

JIatnpati, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayasena. 

Darindra. 

Mahabuma, 

Yntanika' 

Kro-dha, 

Dfrdfi 
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llukshti' 

Rifkshtt- 

Mft/irat-f 

7Vi/A/f////' 

I/fi. 

f\hnr<ifn. 

Ilvmninfu. 

Siihutru 

llfisfi, 

I'ilrhtnia. 

Jnmil'f, 

S'tftrarfmn, 

Kuril. 

VnrahahUornja- 

PrailtiHt' 
^hiita. 

To this kinp; Skanff was Prihhisn^ otu' of the rii^ht Vasup, born as 
w son, because he bad been curbed by the Muni Vasbislita to be born 
upon earth amonj; men. Shanta nameil tbis bis son Bhixhma* Hav- 
iiij; obtained the power of the remaininp; Vnsus be vanquished bis 
enemies, and lived in ^reat bapj)ines3. The goddess Ailrike was cursed 
by Hrabma, and eonse<juently transformed into a huge fish in the 
Ganu:a. Then" it became preirnant by the Vasu Parichari. A fisher 
caui^bt that fish \\\ bis net, and when be opened its belly be found 
two hildren in it, a irirl and a boy. lie jravc the former to the YaMi, 
ado{)ted the latter as bis son, and called him Mntxyanrxtpi, That girl 
calleil Matsyafjandhlai, was married to the Muni Parashara, and bare 
the jjreat Muni Vetlarydna, The king Sbunta fell in love with 
Miiist/af/a/iJhini, ami married her by the assistance of bis son Dhish- 
ma. From tiiis marriage wire liorn two sons, Chitrangmla ami rirhi- 
fruvirya. These two kings jterisbed by their enemies. Vedavyasa 
married then the widow of one of them, and begot hhnitartUhtra^ 
P<ht(Iu, i\\u\ Vi'liiri. Dhruf ird^hfr' bad a hundred sons, the firstborn 
(if whom was ealletl Kmnvi, Pandu bad the sous, Dhirmirtijfir^ 

m 

Bhhniy Arju/it, \tkit/r, i\iu\ S i/iH/er.f. These are called '* Puntlivas^^* 
from their latluT, Punda, 
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Pdndu, when hunting one day in the forest, shot his arrow at a Muni, 

who lived there witli his wife in the form of an 
2. The history of antelope, and was therefore cursed hj this saint, to 

perish that instant he should touch his wife 
again. As he lived again with her afterwards, he died. 11 is sons, the 
Pandavas, quarrelled with their relatives, the Kauravas. The latter as- 
signed them the town of Varanavata as their property, and huilt there 
a palace of lac for them. In the night, lest they should become aware 
of the strange material of which it was built, the Pandavas were sent 
there. Scarcely had they entered it when the Kauravas set fire to 
it. Ita inmates tied to the forest, killed some giants, and became at 
last the husbands of Draupafii, the daughter of the king Drupada. 
Now they were again powerful, despised the Kauravas, came and took 
the city of Indraprastama from them. But by gambling with them 
they lost their possessions again, and fled before the Kauravas to the 
forests, jirjuna, obtained there, by severe penances, the Pdshupata- 
arrow. After thev had lived eleven years in the wilderness, killed 
some troublesome giants in Patala, and returned to the earth, they be- 
came serA'ants at the court of the king. MntBya-Kichdhi^ the bro- 
ther-in-law of this king, saw Draupadi, their wife, and fell in love with 
her. Bhima, one of the Pandavas, put on such a disguise that he ap- 
peared like Draupadi, met and killed him. At length they waged 
again war with the Kauravas, and Arjuwi^ whose charioteer was Krish- 
na, and whose weapon, the powerful Piishupata-arrow, completely van- 
quished the army of the Kauravas- 

" These have perished by their desire after possessions and women/' 
said Siddharaina, *' but now give me an account of those who have 
perished by their desire after women.*' 

1. The ffenealopy o( R'lmaehindnt, of the generation of the Sun 

Adibrahm'i, the Cretitor. 
M'lrichi (a son of iiis body). 
K'lshiftipa, 
f'ivafsit. 

I 'civ- tsvifa-M' iHv, 
Ikshvakii, 

I'ikukshi and yum, 
PunrHJasnfa. 
Scnassu. 
? t r n ,x 
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Pruthu. 

Kuvalayashva. 

Youvanashva- 

Mandhdta. 
Ambarish't et Puntkutsa' 

Sntyavrata- 

Trishanku. 

HarUhehandra • 

Lohitashva, 

Sagara. 

S'lmanjaaa, 

Anshumana, 

Diiipa, 

Bhigiratha- 

Ithulahahxi* 

R'lghu. 

Aj'i. 

Daaharatha. 

Vasharatha, 

Ramachandra- 
'2- A short account of Kamachandra's life. 

He killed the younger sister of Havana, who had become tronble- 
sonie to tho inhabitants of the earth, and was married to Site on ac- 
count of his prowess, stopped Parashurcima in his triumphant career. 
and took his bow from him ; to lead an ascetic life he went with bis 
wife and his younger brother Lakahmana to a forest, where he cut oiF 
the nosi- of a troublesome giantess; and killed several other pants. 
There Rdvana, the giant-sovereign of Ceylon, appeared as a beggar 
while Kuma was absent hunting, and enticed away Site, which gave rise 
to the war iletailed in the Ramdyann- Site was daughter of Jamikraja^ 
who had promised to give her to any person who could break a 
rertaiii bow, which was done by Ramachandra. When in the forest, 
he drew a circle round Site, and forbad her to go beyond it, and left 
Ijakshmana to take care of her. But Lakshmana, hearing some noise. 
which alarmed him for his brother, left her, to seek him ; then it was 
that Ruvaiia appeared and enticed her out of the circle, and carried 
her ot)' in his (lying chariot. In the air he was opposed by the bird 
Jiituyuy whose wings he cut, and escaped. Rama was much griered 
at the abduction of his wife, and went to seek her- The gods 
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In the shape of monkeys to his assistance, with Hanumanta, their gen- 
eral. They hiiilt a bridge over the sea to Ceylon, passed over on it, 
vanquished Ravana, anointed Havana's younger brother Vibhishnna to 
be king in Ceylon, and returned with Site to Rama's empire. These 
have perished by the desire after womtn. 

There have been six universal monarchs or sovereigns of the world, 
namely : 1 Hmrishchandra, 2 Nala, 3 Pnrura, 4 Sigra, 5 Pu- 
ruAuisUy 6 Kartivirytu Tliere have been sixteen emperon ; Nala and 
Dharmaraya have perished by gambling ; the tribe of Yadu by drink- 
ing spirituous liquor ; IndrA, Kichaka, Vdli, and Ravana by the love 
of women ; Dasharatha and Pundu by hunting ; Brahma, Shishupdta, 
and Daksha-tirahma by abuse ; Chandra (the Moon) and Trishanku 
by revolting against their priest. Mundata gave to all who asked 
him ; Kama devoted on the battle-field his armour to Vishnu ; Jimuta 
made the snake, which Garuda had killed again alive ; Baliruya mea- 
sured the earth and gave it to Vishnu : these have eanied great re- 
nown, but they have not worshipped the Supreme Spirit, and not ob* 
iaiiied redemption. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Stories of Shica-Sainfs. 

*• None, neither among the gods nor among the giants, nor among 
men, was saved in former times ; all were lost ; well. But toll me, who 
has obtained salvation by worshipping Shiva V* asked Siddhar^ma of 
Channabasava. In answer to this question the latter related the fol- 
lowing stories of Shiva-Saints : — 

1. The king Indradyvmna daily worshipped Vishnu three times. 
One day> when the king meditated upon his god, Agastyamuni csmc 
to see him, and because he was not received with all honours due to 
him, he cursed the king to be born as an elephant. As one day, this 
elephant drank water from a tank, an alligator came and seized its foot. 
It prayed then to Vishnu to save it. lie came and killed the alligator. 
" Give me salvation," prayed the elephant further to his God- "Thia 
18 impossible for nie/' answered the latter, *' hnt there is a linga at a 
certain place which fulfils the wishes of its worshippers. A disciple 
aaw on the body of his priest a spider crawling about, lie took it 
away and threw it to the ground. Therefore the priest caused him to 
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ht'comc ft spider. In tlip sli.ipo of a spider that disciple is worshipping 
that Hn^a, to ubtnin salvatiou. Go to that place, and worship that 
rni«;a,'* conchuK'd Vishnu, and disappeared. The spider worshipped 
it by spinning: its threads round it, but the elephant would take them 
away and adore it in its own way. The spider became an^ry at it, and 
crept in the trunk of the elephant, up into its head, and rrnawcd its 
brain. This caused the death of the spider and of the elephant. In 
their dyin:; moments Mahadeva appeared, heard their prayer, and 
blosisetl tiiem to be born as princes, the spider as king Kalachangachola, 
and the elephant as kinf; Karikalachola ; in these new situations he 
would grant them salvation- 

The king Karikdlicholi was onrc banking up the Kaveri river. One 
of the princes subject to him refused to assist him in this work. The 
king got him painted on paper and pierced the eye of the picture, and 
lo ! he lost it really. After this punishment the refractory prince he- 
came obedient and obtained his eye again. Another jirince, who had 
likewise refused assistance in this work, was exho;*ted by the Sun, to 
whom he daily offered sacrifices in golden vessels, and who used to 
come and eat them, not to be disobedient to the king, the favourite of 
Shiva. Among others a poor woman, but pious worshipper of Shiva, 
was called to work without pay on the banks of that river. tShiva be- 
came her son and worked for her- Shiva showered down a rain of gidd 
in the empire of Karikalachola, and ate himself the offerings the king 
made to him in his palace. One day Shiva would not eat. In despair 
the king cut his throat. God appeared and said in answer to the ques- 
tion whv he did not eat as usuallv, that he had already taken his din- 
ner with Chnnneya^ a man of low caste, who was one of the king*s 
horsekeepers. At the recjuest of the latter he showed him Channeya, 
(with whom he had dined). The king and his horsekeeper ascended 
then with Shiva to Kailasa. 

2. The queen of a certain king smclled the flowers with which 
thf image of Shiva had been decorated. For this offence a certain 
saint cut oil' her nose and took her back to the king : when the latter 
heard of the crime of his wife, he cut off her hand, as the organ with 
which she had first touched the flowers and applied them to her noae- 

3. The son of the king SatyenJrachohi went one day with one of 
the ministers to review the army : when returning he rode over the 
body of a boy who just happened to plav in the road. His mother 
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brought the head of her son, which the foot of the horse had severed 
from the remaining body, to the king, and tohl him, that his son liad 
killed him. Instantly he called his son, and when he had ascertained 
the trutli of her words, he ordered his prime minister to behead his 
son. " IIow should I kill the offspring of my master ? and yet the law 
must be obeyed," said he, and beheaded himself- One of the king's 
vrarriors then carried the royal offender to a burying place, beheaded 
him there, and returned with the head, in order to show it to his 
master. At the question of the king : " how didst thou execute my 
order?" he cut his own throat, and thus showed the manner he had 
cut off the head of the prince. The poor woman, on account of whose 
son all this had been done, thought that the head of the prince was 
a sufficient equivalent for her son, hut that she must now give her 
own head as an equivnlent for the warrior's head, and beheaded herself. 
W'hen the king heard it he thought that he must give his own head as 
an equivalent for the woman's head, and cut his throat. That minister, 
who had accompanied the king's son on that fatal day, likewise 
cut his throat, as having been implicated in the affair* Thereupon the 
queen, thinkingt that after the death of her husband ihe ought not to 
lice, gave up the ghost- Shiva appeared, made, according to the 
prayer of the queen, the son of the poor woman alive, and took them 
all with himself to Kailasa. 

•4. Bhimachohi, the son of king Dharmachota, in Karur, drove one 
flay in a cart over a calf which was on the way. The father heard of 
the crime of his son, and, to punii»li him for it, killed him. Shiva ap- 
peared to the kin*;. He entreated him to restore the dead calf to life. 
Pleased with this devotion, Shiva took them to Kailasa. 

r>. The king Vttiungachola ascended to Kailasa because, to expiate 
his sin of having killed a mad elephant, which had nearly killed his 
ion, he had established ten thousand Lingas. 

6- Rayendracholi used to visit Indra's court. One day Indra or- 
dered shoes to be ])ut in the door where the king was to pass- Lest 
he should touch them, which would have made him unclean. Raven- 
drachola made his horse to leap over them. Angry with him, Indra 
prohibited the stars from showering down rain upon the empire of the 
king, and thus caused a famine there. The latter went with his army 
to AmurArati and made all the stars his ])risoners. I ndra marched now 
against the king. By the assistance of Chokkuneinari, who caught 
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toxes, mill made them linrscs for the kiii(r« he vanc(iiishe<] ludra. After 
;ivin<; his riclies to Sliivii-worsliippers lie wont to KaihUa. 



« 



7. A certain Jans:ai»ia was very, iniieh grieved at the the death of 
liis wife. The king Mnnedh'ir'ichola, to console liiin, pave him hi^ 
own wife, and became liis servant. On account of this deep devotion 
he went to Kailasa. 

S. The head merchant SirivaHf'f, a very rich man, p«ivc his monev 
to his king, who had heen impoverislied hy constant wars. As a kind 
of recompense the king offered him the crown, but he refused, and was 
taken to Kailusa hy Sliiva. 

!). The king Vinncholi u«!ed to decorate the idol of Shiva everv 
day with a thousand lotus-flowers. One day one flowtr was wanting- 
Therefore he beheaded himself. He was taken to Kuildsa. 

10. The king Vtfungacholi made a vow that no sick man should 
come to his city. One d^y a Jangama who had leprosy came to him. 
because his vow had been broken, he cut his throat and ascended to 
Kaihua. 

Many other Shaivas, having given similar evidences of their devotion, 
were carried by Shiva to KaiUisa. 



CHAPTER LVl. 

Sananda Alttni, 

This saint, the son of Snmpnrnavitta-Muni, was instructed in the 
Shaiva-religion, and became a nuui of great fame among the saints. 
One day a certain Muni explained to him the rewards and punishments 
whici) take place after death, according to the merits or demerits of 
men. On a ])leasant way the pious and virtuous travel after death. 
They are invited by the blessed to take refreshments for their joumer: 
«' We have become rich by your visit, O ye pious men; put up in our 
cottages. Here are fragrant flowers, here is cool clear water, here is 
cooked rice, here are fruits, here is cloth, here arc ornaments, take 
them I" Theanirels of Yama carry them before their master, the judge 
of the deail. The Chitragupt /j», his registrars, being asked ahont them, 
record their virtues, saying : " this man is a good man ; lie walked 
according to the prece])ts of his priests and superiors ; he practised the 
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trae religion ; be made giflts of land, gifts of cloth, and gifts of cows ; he 
gave to the sons of poor men wives, and was very kind to the Jangams ; 
be bad full confidence in his priest ; he laid out gardens ; he gave the 
cattle water to drink ; he set food before the hungry who came to him ; 
he was kind to bis co-religionists ; he made tanks and wells ; he made 
known the true Shastras : he did not covet the riches or wives of others 
and protected the poor ; he was obedient to his parents ; he erected 
sheds for distributing water to thirsty travellers near the roads ; be was 
chaste and lived only with his legitimate wife. Uow many days are 
required for them to enjoy the happiness they are entitled to?" 
Thereupon Yama puts them into such a state of happiness as is in pro- 
portion to their virtues. 

When the wicked die, Yama*s messengers appear in terrific forms. 
*' Cut, beat, break his neck, cut his nose, split his belly, take out his 
bowels, kick him," they exclaim, and throw a rope over him, to drag 
him away on a dreadful road . Stones, thorns, hills, mountains, de- 
mons, goblins, tigers, bears, wolves, lightning, all these frighten them 
as they go on. Their mouths dry up for want of water, their bodies 
are nearly burnt because there is no shade, their feet are wounded and 
bleed, and their bodies are pierced with thorns, and much pain is felt, 
yet those cruel angels of Yama do not cease to kick and to trouble 
them. In fact the whole road is a cemetery, where ghosts and giants 
dwell. Those angels will drive them into fires, or into caves where 
tigers are ; they will beat them with their hands^ pierce them with red 
hot iron, and cause them to put their hands into the holes of snakes ; 
they will make them dive into poison, and will make them weep by 
demons- Under such tortures they arrive at last at the judgment seat 
of Yama. The Chitraguptas record their vices then : " this man has 
destroyed good tanks, taken the pro)>erty of others by fraud, destroyed 
temples ; he has cut down groves, abused the Shiva-religion and com-* 
mitted adultery ; he has troubled Shira*s worshippers, borne false wit* 
ness and spurned those who took refuge with him ; he has committed 
adultery with the wife of his king, who had trusted him, with his 
younger sister, with his daughter, with his daughter-in-law, with an un- 
clean woman, and with his maid-servant ; he has killed snakes, uttered 
calumnies, killed women ; he has not given gifls, and has slighted his 
superiors without cause ; he has done much injury from covetousness, 
and not walked according to the rules of his caste ; he has not honoured 
good men, but taught bad doctrines ; a hyjtocrite, a low fellow, he used 
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to abuse his parents, and boAt cows which had come to drink water ; 
he reviled the good and gave their houses to the kicked ; from pride 
he did not pray to God ; a lisr, a thief, he has beaten the wise and 
abused them ; he killed his protector, forgot the benefits of others* 
and did not deal fairly with those who trusted him ; to those who asked 
him he used to say that he had nothing to give ; he delighted in do- 
ing others mischief; he used to eat in other men*s houses; he threw 
stones and thorns in the roads ; he was much punished by the good ; 
he bowed before strange lords, and derided pious men ; he killed 
cattle, children, fowls, fish, and many other beasts, and ate flesh ; not 
able to support his family, he left them ; he repented of having given 
alms and robbed beggars. This woman prevented her husband from 
giving alms ; she heard the words of calumniators and abused her 
husband ; she laughed and talked with everybody who came in her 
way ; seeing other men, she praised them ; she abused her mother- 
in-law ; though she had a husband, secretly she lived with a paramour ; 
she did not give food to the hungry who came to her house ; she de- 
ceived those who dined in her house by setting a part of the dinner 
only before them ; she spoke lies, committed theft, and ({uarrcllcd with 
her husband and relatives without cause ; she threw a stone upon her 
husband's head and killed him.*' When Yama has heard this report, 
he orders his servants to torture those wicked people with the 3*J 
weapons, as axe, dagger, sword, arrow, &c., and then they are thrown 
into the grand hells, where they must suffer unspeakable pain as long 
as sun and moon are in the sky, i.e., for ever." When Sananda-Muni 
had heard this awful relation, he was much grieved, and resolved upon 
going to hell in order to save the condemned. lie was kindly receiv- 
ed by Yama and shown everything there. With great relnctance the 
king of hell conducted at last his guest to the place where the wicked 
were tortured* Skinning, sawing, cutting, beating, breaking, stabbing 
their victims, the servants of Yama tortured them. "O fathers!" 
exclaimed the tortured souls, " wc are exhausted, we arc dried up, do 
not kill U3, let us live." But the torturers were not moved with com- 
passion. After thus killing them they threw them into the deep pits of 
hell. When Sananda-Muni had seen all he uttered with faith the 
word : ** Victor over death," which means Shiva, and lo ! the damned 
issued forth from those dark places, bowed to the Muni, their Redeemer, 
and ascended with him to Kailasa. Yama was very angry« and 
laid a complaint before Shiva, and handed over the seal and lock of 
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hell, as he could not under such circumstances exercise full authority 
over those who had been committed to his charge. Shiva did not ac 
cept his resignation, but gave him back the insignia of his oitice, and 
eihorted him to do his duty. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

A short account of the Vira-shaiva Saints, 

"If then by the j)racticc of the Shaiva-religion " (vide Chapter fij)* 
asked Siddharuma (yhannabasava, " many have obtained salvation, whv 
should we take the Ishtalinga and turn Fira-shaivas (Lingaits who 
wear a little linga, which is called the Ishtalinga, on their bodies) V* 
To this replied Channa-Basava : "The Shaiva-Saints are not admit- 
ted into the interior of Kailasa, but stopped at the door, and only after 
Nandisha has tied to their bodies the Ishtalinga, and thus made them 
Vira-shaivfls, arc they fully acknowledged there as citizens of tbe eter- 
nal city ;" and requested by Siddharama he relates the stories of Vira- 
shaiva-Saints : — 

1. Tirashankaraddsa had once dreamed that he had touched a 
man who had no linga ; on account of this fault he gave up the ghost. 

2. Banhideva used to milk a barren cow, and to draw water from 
a well which was dried up, for the worship of the Jangamas. At lasi 
he cut off his head and gave it to the linga, and made it a censer, but 
a new head grew from his trunk, which he cut again, and thus he cut 
off his head sixty-two times and got separate bodies for them. 

3. A certain priest, when he aifirmed before Jains and other peo- 
ple that there was no God besiiles Shiva, and heard how they abused 
his God, cut off the heads of sf)me of these scoffers. Tlie other men 
then came to kill him- But he cut off bis own head, and lo ! his head 
and trunk danced to the music some other priest mack*, and at Inst 
united themselves again at the prayer of the priests to Sliiva, and life 
returned- The spectators praised these holy men as husbands to the 
wife of redemption. 

-1. To refute the Brahmans, some saints of the Lingait faith got 
the Vedas read by dogs. 

o. A Shiva-Saint had niuilo the vow never to worship his linirA 
without having before touched the linga of another man ; another 
saiut liad vowed thai he would die iu case other mcu should touch his 
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ling.1- These two men paid a visit to Basava- The latter performed 
1 he worship of tlie lintra there, and the former touched it. Decause the 
vow of the latter had l)ecii thus broken, he departed this life- " Ilarat 
Ilarn, ^rc-nt God ! 1 have committed a great fault," cxcliumcd tiie 
t'oriner. and p;avc up the ghost. Basava, on seeing it, also left this 
life. A fourth man, seeing these tliree saints dead, put the knife tu 
his throat to cut it, because he could not live after the death of these 
iioiy men ; by the power of his piety and faith those three revived 



ai;aiu. 



(». The wife of the Jain Deainga bnUAla was a zealous worshipper 
of h>hiva. By her priest she used to hold disputations with the Jains, 
and making a serpent in a box a shining linga she convinced them of 
their error, and converted her husband to Lingaitism. 

7- Teh/ffu jotficia, a Shiva-Saint, went one day to hunt* In the 
forest he killed a beast which had been formerly a Gandharva, and thus 
lihcrated it from this state of humiliation. A Ikahman who had abused 
Shiva was stabbed by him. When called by his king to be tried on 
account of this murder, he made him a heap of worms, as a punish- 
ment for his treason against Shiva. 

S. Hendula Mtira, u pious Lingait, cut off his hand to sacrifice it 
to his God. 

0- Kotash&nta out of devotion killed a scoffer who had stabbed a 
Jununnia in effigy. 

10. Kdh'kehja, a tanner, whs very zeahuis in the worship of the 
!inu:a, Jangama, and (luru- One day a Brahman explained Purunas in 
the palace of the king of that country, and extolled Vishnu and dis- 
parni:i'd Shiva. **This man/* said the pious taimer, "abuses the Su- 
lircnie ; ho on^h^to be killed and his book ought to )>c burnt**' He 
tlieii slabbed the Brahman, ent off his head and ])nt it on the trunk, 
and as he smilrd at it the whole body became one heap of worms. 

1 1. The son of Visibhuta raised a virgin from the dead. 

\'l. When a harlot was burning in her house, which was on fire, 
hor liiMT, a Janu:aiiia, was vi-ry burry Uiagaraya, u great admirer of 
iho^e pIiL•^t'', eau-M-d tin* lire to spit her out. 

!.'>. A ]>ii(.ol w.i^ tlinini: in ihe house ot um of his disciples. Rt 
'•ii>iakv lu .lit. .'•h.it \\ A '>iLi: )'):'|'-iii<l fiii jiif LtnJl'id and ladr, 
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As the master would thus have committed the fault of letting; his priest 
eat alone, he stabbed the hitter before he had fiuislied his dinner, 
took his portion and gave him his Hfe again. 

14. CAflriiffeiyfl, a priest of great piety, was powerful to curse and 
to bless. He had vowed that he would make alive sncred bulls, as- 
cetics, and worshippers of Shiva, that he would dry up rivers that had 
overflowed, and never swerve from the precepts of his religion. When 
he heard of Basava, whose fame had spread to the eight points of the 
compass, he went with many other Lingaits to Kalyana. Passing 
through a thick forest, where the sand that was thrown up could not 
fall down on account of the dense foliage, they saw Itti trees (not 
known) laden with fruits which shone like gold. His companions de- 
sired to eat them- A laugh germed in his lotus-face, and he, the mill- 
stone to sin, went to the trees, cut off fruits and distributed them 
among his friends. By his faith those fruits, which else have a bitter 
taste, became like nectar. He lived some time in Kalvdna witli Ba- 
sava. 

Afterwards one day, that great festivity might blossom, the worship- 
ful blessed and sent for him, and he set out to be present at a wed- 
ding. Walking in tlic midst of the singing Lingaits on the great 
road, he saw the corpse of a great ascetic coming on a chariot in the 
air. " To go without receiving the blessing of this saint is not right ; 
if he does not come with me to the wedding I shall not go," said 
Chandeiya, brandished his dagger, showed its ix)int, roared out, went 
forward towards the saint and made his salutation : " A beggar of 
protection, I beg protection." " May happiness be (to thee)" blessed 
the corpse. " Descend, descend, O venerable, why this disguise ? Tliis 
is not sport. I cannot bear it. As long as Basava (the bull) is the 
proper vehicle, why mount the hearse ? Oh ! Oh I will not those who 
see it laugh ?" said Chandeiya, laid hold on his feet and shook them. 
With a smiling face the saint jumped down on the ground, and to the 
great astonishment of those travellers joined them. 

As they went on, herdsmen near figtrees in a field divided them- 
selves into two parties and said : ** By the Lord of the cattle (the 
bull), come let us play, running to and fro- This figtree of Basava is 
equally distant from us and from yon ; who first touches it shall be 
the winner." Chandeiya went near that immense figtree and listened 
to their playing noise. He called and abked them how this tree came 
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rose up to the sky like the rnonntain of water, as if it had gone up to 
ask the divine Gangu about the glory of Shiva worshippers* It slipt 
away, as if, after the loss of its power, it had from fear of Chandciya 
descended to the lower worlds, and the sand on the ground appeared. 
Chandeiya stood on the banks beyond the river and called : " Do not 
give trouble, O river, be silent and flow gently T' All crossed, and 
arrived at the place of the wedding. After all was over they returned 
to Kalydna. 

Among the crowd that praised this saint was a woman who pros- 
trated herself before him. " Mayest thou long live," blessed he her. 
She returned to her house ; but alas ! the following day she died. Her 
parents were much grieved at this sad event, went to Chandeiya and 
complained to him : *' The woman who worshipped you yesterday is 
dcud. ITear ! The blessing, you have given her cannot fail, O God, 
succour us !" The saint was moved with compassion, told them to go 
hence and to let down the bier on which the corpse lay, touched the 
bier, took his knife, and as he called : *' Woman, rise, rise !*' ths ropes 
with which she was fastened to the bier were torn, and she awoke as if 
from a deep sleep. 

Whilst other people praised Chandeiya the Jains scoffed : " Chan- 
deiya has raised from the dead a sacred bull, and an ascetic He blesses 
those who worship him, and does not suffer them to die ; oh ! wonder, 
be grants long life. Let us see this!*' Thus saving, they made with 
A sack a human form, besmeared it with ashes and decorated it so that 
it appeared like an ascetic, and put it in an old temple outside the 
town. The scoffers then said smilingly in the market-place : " The 
corpse of a poor ascetic lies in a temple. Nobody will take it away. 
Oh ! Oh ! The Lingaits will not see it, because no dinner, no cloth 
is to be got from this poor ascetic. Life is not eternal, it lasts only 
for moments on earth. Oh ! will that Chandeiya not see the corpse 
of this poor ascetic ?" Then they made a bier, under the pretext 
that the corpse could not be touched by anybody after it had lain 
in the temple longer and become stinking, laid it upon it, and caused 
it to be carried to the street in which the house of Chandeiya was, a 
great many people following it laughing and scoffing. Chandeiya saw 
it from far. '* Is this a difficulty for the power of the host of Shiva 
who in their anger may annihilate the mundane eggs, and when pro- 
pitious to them save them. I shall now give life and body to this 
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image/' lie said, took his knife, showoil its point, jumped upon the 
hicr, laid hold on the hand of tliis form, and Sftid again : '* Rise, rise, 
O saint !*' In a moment he rose. According to his prayer, Chan* 
deiya mnde him a worshipper of Shiva- The scoffers prostrated them- 
selves before him and asked him to pardon their sins. 

15. Tckdnta rwneiya, a great saint, had been in Kailasa and seen 
the host of Shiva- He was constantly diving in the sea of happiness. 
As BasavA*s fame spread in all directions, he went to Kalyuna to sec 
him. While he was there a Jain entered one day a Shiva-temple 
without having taken off his shoes. Yckunta rameiya was inside, anil 
became very angry at this violation of sacred rules : " Ilear, O 
wicked man," he said, " is there a limit to thy sin ? Is it right to 
enter a Shiva-temple with shoes. Confess, ' I have ignorantly 
entered the temple ; yes, it is a fault.* Take off thy shoes, throw 
them away, bow to Shiva and save thy body ! If not, thou art liable 
to the fearful tortures of Yama ! 1 shall cut thee in pieces." " Why 
art thou angry ?" replied the Jain ; "hast thou become the protector 
of Shiva-temples. Is a Shiva-temple like a Jain temple ? Jina is the 
true God. If not, cut off thy head and obtain it again from Shiva, 
llien thou art a true worshipper, and Shiva is the true God." To 
this the Lingait answered : " Would it be an unusual thing to kill 
such a bad man ? but the desired proof ought to be given. I will cut 
off my head, obtain it again from Shiva, and thus cut off the head of 
the Jain-religion. Hear, O Jain, the glories of the Lingait Saints. 
In the village of Jamhur offered Mahikdla his head to Shiva, and with 
great faith he jmt his head on his tnink and became again alive, and 
the saint heard it and blamed him, that he ought not to have put his 
head, which he had offered, on his trunk. To give a more striking 
proof of devotion than this, he cut off his own head and obtained afler 
three days a new head. Bankideva, another worshijiper of Shiva» 
when heoring this, said : * Was Shiva not existing during those three 
days V meaning that that saint ought to have obtained his new head 
immediately. He cut off his head, and on account of his strong faith 
a new one germed in its place instantly, which he cut again and a new 
one germed forth. So he went on with cutting off his heads, which 
were shooting forth, till the temple in whieh he was was filled with 
skulls. God was afraid at these offerings, and intreated his wor* 
shipper to cease, as he could not bear so niuny bkulls without much 
trouble to himself. 
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In Tiruvutiir lived the Jain Tinwakirish'i' A very painful disease 
seized him, and he became very impatient* His elder sister paid him 
a visit and told him that he would not get well by the mantras of the 
Jains, but if he would become a Liiigait his disease would be taken 
away, and eternal salvation would be his reward. He followed this 
advice and got well again. The Jains of the ])lace were very angry 
with him, as he had left their religion, and they endeavoured to kill 
him. lie was put before a mnd elephant, but it did not touch him ; 
they gave him poison, but he did not die ; they tied his hands and feet 
and threw him into a deep well, but he was not drowned ; they threw 
him into a fire, but he was not burned : when his enemies the Jains 
had tried all these tricks upon him, and saw his power, they them- 
selves turned Lingaits. 

A man who was blind from his birth wished to bathe before a temple. 
For this purpose he took a pickaxe and a basket, bound a rope to a 
pillar, seized with one hand the rope, and with the other he commenced 
to dig a hole. To frustrate his design the wicked Jains cut off the 
rope. But he received his sight and the scoffers became blind. lie 
broke the idols of the Jains hito pieces, and put lingas in their stead. 
Gndna sambhandhi, who hod been initiated in the Shiva-religion by 
Shiva himself, went to the town of Madura, The Jains there intreated 
ihe king to banish him from the town. The king advised them 
to van()uish him in a j)ublic disputation. But ihcy were vanquished 
by the Lingait. From revenge they j)ut fire to his house. Gnana 
sainbhandi ordered the fire to enter the body of tiie king as fever. 
When called to cure the king, he proposed the Jains should try to 
Ileal one half of the royal body by their incantations, and he would 
then cure the other half by his prayers. As the effects of the Jains 
were unsuccessful, he heated the whole body of the king. To prove 
the superiority of the Lingait-creed, leaves, on some of which prayers 
to Shiva were written, and on some of which prayers to the God of 
the Jains were written, were thrown into the fire, and lo ! the former 
ilid not burn, whilst the latter were soon consumed hv the flames. The 
Jains demanded one j)ro()f more. Such leaves shouhl be thrown in the 
river Kaveri, rnd if the leaves written with Shiva-prayer should swim 
lip the river they would believe. Of course the leaves in (piestion 
swam up the river, airainst the laws of nature. The king of Madura 
afler his conversion ht^ciune bo zealous that he cunipcllcd his subjects 
t" cnibrucc Lini:aiti:jm.** 
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After Yckaiita rumoiya had related these stories he cut off his own 
head, and hy prayers obtained it a^ain after seven days, and thin 
sliowed thnt such miracles were possible also in his own time. IIo 
demolished many Jain-temples> and converted many unbelievers to 
Shiva- 
After Cliannn-bnsava had related these and other similar stories of 
Lin^ait Saints, Siddharama requested him to initiate hiin into the 
mysteries of the Linga and to make him a Vira-Shaica- 



CHAPTER LVIU. 

Channa-baaava explains Physics and Meiapfti/sics to Siddharaina. 

Hear, O Siddharama, the virtuous, after having enjoyed fully thn 
pleasures of heaven, and the wicked, after having suffered in the 
hells of Yama, are born again into this world by the four gates of 
birth, namely tefher, windy water, and earth- There are (2,000,000) 
twenty hundred thousand inanimate things, as stones, etc, 900,(MK) 
lish, 1.100,000 insects, 900,000 birds, 3,000,000 cattle and beasts, and 
•100,000 men. Thus all together amount to 8,400,000. The soul is 
born in one of the four modes of birth, which are — 

1, birth from sweat, steam, or warm vapour, tis worms, etc. 

2, i)irth from eff</s, as birds, 

3, birth from ffcrms as trees* etc., 

t, i)irth from the womh, as man and other animals. 

It loses itself in the enjoyments or sufferings of its new state, but on 
account of its former good works it is born among cattle^ and after that 
attains the highest degree of perfection by being born as a man. Hear 
now the origin of man. On the fifth day after t lie conceptidii it is like a 
bubble, on ten days blond, and after fourteen days /f<»«^, are visible ; after 
twenty days that flesh becomes solid ; in twenty-five days the serms of 
the linilis appear ; after one month the head ; after two months the arms 
and !h*)/hx ; after three months the hands ^ ft*et, fngers, and toes ; after 
I'our mnndis the etjes, nose, ears, arms, and testicles are formed ; after 
live nioiilhs the nine openings of the body * and the belly are enlarged, 
and in the >i\tli month the nails and hair grow ; in the seventh month 
the nu'iiibirs of the body become strong, and the juice from the food of 
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the mother commences to descend into the body of the embryo by 
way of the umbiHcal cord ; in the eighth mouth the embryo is conscious 
of its caste and has wisdom ; and at last in the ninth month, by the 
birth-wind, * it descends, with the head below, absorbed in Shiva-medi- 
tation, saying : ^* In sinful nature I have originated, but by the mercy 
of the priests 1 shall be delivered again ;*' by the wind of Vishnu it 
becomes unconscious, reaches earth, cries from pain, and thus is born. 

If conception takes place the first day after the menses, an outcast 
icirl is bom ; if the second day after the menses, a wicked nun is born ; 
if the third after the menses, a mischievous person is bom ; if the 
fourth day after the menses, a hypocrite is born ; if tlie fifth day after 
the menses, a wise man is bom ; if the sixth day after the menses, a 
debauchee is born ; if the seventh day after the meases, a kind man 
is born ; if the eighth day after the menses, a poor man, and if the 
ninth day after the menses, a rich man, is born ; if the tenth day after 
the menses, a voluptuous man, and if the eleventh day after the menses, 
a chaste man, is horn ; if conception takes place the twelfth day after 
the menses, a passionate man, and if the thirteenth day after the 
menses, a learned man is born ; if the fourteenth day after the menses, 
1 sickly man is born ; if the fifteenth day after the menses, a prince, 
and if the Mxroenth day after the menaos, a dtvoiee of Shiva, is bom. 
If man and wife do not love each other, their offspring will be a 
whoremonger or adulterer ; if both of them arc worshippers of Shiva, 
their son will be a devotee of Shivn. lie uho has been born at sun- 
rise will become a kinr; ; he who has been born during noon will 
become & passionate man ; he who was born after sunset will become 
a sinner; and he who is born during midnight will become a virtuous 
man. The bilious humour in the bodv amounts to two seers, the 
phlegmatic humour to four seers. The amount of flesh, the marrow in 
the bones, the blood, the serous secretion in the flesh, and of the semen 
virile is variously computed. There are .'ij million^ of hairs on the 
human body and 3()() boncA' in it- 

XervcSy hiir, semen virile^ and boikes an: from ihc /Uhcr ; skin, fleshy 
and blood are from the mother ; i\\ric seven primary substances are 
called the seven roots ; if the semen viriU is preduminaut, a male is 
born ; if the blood is predominant. a/emaU i> born. 
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(Two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, the mouth, the anus, and the gen* 
erBti?e organ) (the nine openings of the body). 

I. From the five elements originated the 25 substances : chiefly — 
a. From JBther the five inner organs T — 

aa. Knowledge. 

bb. (Mind) opining, and from air. 

cc. (Consciousness) self-consciousness^ and from earth. 

dd, (Sense) understanding, and from fire- 

ee, (Will) thinking, and from water : chiefly. 
•b. From Air the five vital airs : — 

aa. Respiration, and from earth. 

bb. Flatulence water. 

cc. Circulation >• eether. 

dd. Pulsation ( ), and from fire. 

ee^ Assimilation, only from air : chiefly, 
r. From Fire the fiwe intellectual organs (the five senses): — 

aa- The hearing, and from eether. 

bb. The touch ( ), and from air. 

cc. The sight, only from fire. 

dd' The taate, and from water. 

ee. The smell earth : chiefly. 

d. From Water lYL^Jive qualities that the five senses take cognisance 
of— 

fffl. Sound, and from aether • 

bb. Tangibility, and from air- 

cc. Colour fire. 

dd. Savour, only from water. 

ee. Odour, and from earth : chiefly. 
e- From Earth the five organs of action : — 

aa- The voice, and from €tther. 

bb' The hands air. 

CC' The feet— fire. 

dd. The organ of excretion, only from earth. 

ee. The organ o{ generation, and from water. 
II. From the five elements originated the twenty-five principles, 
a. From Earth : — 

aa. Bones, 

bb. Skin. 

ot\ r€6scU (aa arteries, \ein5, bowels, etc.). 
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cW. Flesh ^ 
ee. Hair. 

6. From Water: — 

aa . Perspira/io7i . 
bb* Saliva- 
cc. Urine, 
dd. Semen virile- 
ee. Blood- 

c. From Fire : — 

na. Hunger, 
bb. Sleep, 
CC' Laziness. 
dd. Union (sexual). 
ee- Thirsts 

d From Air : — 

aa. Flowing, 
bb* Flying- 
cc. Roaming, 
dd. Meeting, 
ee- Separating. 

c From jEther : — 

aa- Fascination. 

lb. Affection (mental j. 

cc. Envy. 

dd- Shaw**- 

ecm Fetir- 

III. The qualities of the five elements: — 

a. Earth has the abovementioncd five qualities- 

b. Water has sound, tangibility, colour, savour. 

c- Fire has sound, tangibility, colour : three qualities- 

d. Air has these two. 

e. jEther has this one quality only- 

IV. Regarding the intellectual organs and the organs of action is to 
be observed — 

a. The hearing has for its element the cether, for its tutelar gods 
the eight points of the compass, its quality is sound, and it hears 
di£ference between articulate and inarticulate sounds. 
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b. The tovch ; its elempnt is air, its tutelnr god Indra, it§ qaalttT 
tangibility, it finds out the difftTence between toft and hard^ coid 
and tvarm. 

e- The sight : its olemeiit i» Jire, its quality colour, it takes 
cognisance of the six colours, iiamely, white, blue, yellow, red, 
ffreent variegated. 

d. The tante : its eleinrnt is water, its tutelar God Varima, its 
quality is savour, it takes cognisance of the six savourSy 9weet 
*oury anfiii(*, bitter, astringent, pungent. 

»'. The SMell : its element is earth, its tutelar God the AshvinU, its 

quality udour ; it distinguishes between had and good odour. 
/. The voice ban the I^nga-wind, its tutelar God is Sarasvaii, its 

quality consists in good ai:d bad word?. 

p. The hanti : '\t< |ieculiar wind is the tortoise- wind, its tutelar God 
is Jnflrn, \l^ quality to lake and to give. 

k. The foot : the peculiar wind of this organ of action is the 
Kriknra-wiiid, its tutelar God is Vishnu, its quality is going and 
not goiiij;. 

i. The organ of generation : its peculiar wind is the Dewadatta* 
wind, its tutelar deity the Goddess of Death, its quality is plea- 
sure. 

j- The organ of excretion : its peculiar wind is the Dhanamjaya- 
wind, its tutelar God is Brahma, its quality excretion. 

V. Explanation of the ten ritnl airs : — 
a. Respiration : it is blue, has its place in the heart- 
b- Flatulence lias its place in the anus, and not allowing the ex- 
crements to increase, it causes excretion by the lower gate, and 
unfailingly diffuses the juice of food throughout the body. 

, f. Assimilatinn : it is blue, it has its place in the navel, feet, and 
hiad, and carries the juice of food, eaten, as far as the liair. 

(/. Pulsation : it is like lightning, has its place in the throat ; it 
causes sneezing, cough, and dreams, it checks, produces vomiting, 
and cnnscs getting up and sittinn; down, and makes the joice of 
food pregnant with life. 

e Circulation : it has the colour of a parrot, it is everywhere in 
the body, makes risrht what is contracted, and distributes food 
and drink in the bodv. 
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/. The vital air called snake is yellow, it has its place in the hair, 
and assists singing- 

g. The vital air called tortoise is of white colour, it has its place 
in the helly and the forehead, supports the hodj, and is instru- 
mental in shutting and opening the eyes and the mouth. 

A> The vital air called partridge is black, has its place in the ex- 
tremity of the nose, excites hunger and thirst, and causes move- 
ment or rest. 

t* The vitsl air called the couch of Arjuna is of crystal colour, it 
has its place in the organ of generation, assists in getting up and 
.sitting down, and in speaking loud. 

j. The vital air called " the God of fire"^ is blue ; it hns its place in 
the top of the head, and produces in the ears a sound like the noise 
of the ocean, which ceases in death. 

VI. Explanation of theyfre inner organs : — 

a. From spirit being mixed with aether originated knowledge^ 

b' • air opining, 

c. • fire se/f-consciousness, 

d. • " — water understanding, 

e. — earth ■ — thinking^ 

a. Element — tutelar-deity— function, 

b. Opining — air — the moon — judging and doubting. 

c. Self -consciousness — -fire — Jtudra — the conceit that it is /. 
<f. Understanding — water — Brahma — assurance. 

e. Thinking — earth — spirit — seeking about- 

VII. Various doctrines : — 

a. He who has taken upon himself the body consisting of these 
substances is the Spirit, The intellectual organs are his tpiritual 
form, and Isha is his Lord, He pcrvarles the whole body, and 
illuminates it in the form of intellect. Spirit is of three kinds : 
(a) the spirit of life, which is subject to the pleasures and suffer- 
ings of this life ; (6) the inner spirit, which is unaffected by them ; 
and (c) the Supreme Spirit ^ who is without form and above this 
world. 

&• There arc three kinds of bodies : — 

aa. The gross body, consisting of the five elements. 
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if 6' The subfile body, consisting of seventeen portions, nameljTp 
opining^ understanding ^ the five intelieetual organs, the 
^ve organs of action, the^Ptf vital airs* 

ce. The casual body consists of spirit, thinking, and self^on- 
sciousness being united together. 

r. The /our requisites of the body : — 

aa. A*nga, consisting of the head, the chest, the legs, and the 
arms* 

bb. Pratydnga, consisting of the face, nose, ears, lips, eyes, 
and fingers. 

cc. Sdngdnga consisting of aa and bb* 

dd* Updnga, consisting of the four organs of sense (?) garments, 
ornaments, anointment, and weapons* 

d. The ten arteries or veins : — 
«ra. Ida, on the left. 
bb. Pingafa, on the right- 
cc. Shvshumna, in the midst of the bodj. 
dd. Gdndhdri, in the right eye. 
ee^ Hastijihve, in the left eye. 
//, Payasrini, in the left ear. 
gg, Pusha, in the right ear. 
hh. Alambu, in the testicles. 
ti. Lakuha, in the organ of excretion. 
kk. Shankini, in the navel. 
e» The eight delusions arise from the eight substances, namely, earth, 

neater, fire, air, ather, sun, moon, and spirit. 
aa. If the delusion of earth prevails, man ia full of praise^ 

worthy qualities, 
bb. If the delusion of water prevails, the mind is set on 

family^life- 
CC' If the delusion of fire prevails, the mind is set on oo/m/h 

tuousness. 
dd. If the delusion of air prevails, the mind is set on ira* 

veiling, 
ee* If the delusion of tether prevails, the mind is set on e«r« 

riages, &c. 
ff. If the delusion of the sun prevails, there will be an angry 

temper*. 
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gg. If the delusion of moon prevails, there will be a thoughtful 
temper^ 

hh. If the delusion of spirit prevails, there will be a selfish 
mind. 

f. The seven constituent parts of the body s — 

aa, ChgUy or the essential fluid of the body, is of beautiful 
black colour, is formed of earth, and causes pain in the 
body. 

bb. Blood, is blue, formed of water, and makes the members 
of the body tremble. 

re. Flesh ; looks like blood, is formed of fire, and agitates the 
body. 

dd, Adeps, is formed of air, and frightens the body* 

ee. Bone, is black, formed of aether, and causes senseless talk. 

ff. Marrow, has a copper-colour, is formed of the sun, and 
makes men talk in dreams. 

gg. Semen, is white, formed of the moon and shakes the body. 
g- The secen passions : — 

aa. The passions of the body, i.e., immoderate care for it. 

6b. The passion of the mind; engenders by degrees desires after 
women, and theft. 

re. The passion of riches^ 

dd. The passion of power ; loves fine garments, ornaments, and 
carriages. 

fe. The passion of the universe ; desires fine houses and pilgrim- 
ages. 

JT' The passion of/estivitg ; desires children and friends. 

gg. The passion o^ service ; loves to give its own. 

h. The six Urines or waves (or folds): — 

aa. Hunger and thirst are dispositions of life- 

bb. Pleasure and grir/tire dispositions of the mind. 

re. Birth and death are dispositions of the bodg. 

. #. riie aijc enemieJi : — 

Lu^t, anger, avarice, love, pride, hatred. 
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After Yckaiita rumciya had related these stories he cut oiT his own 
head, and by ])rayers obtained it again after seven days, and thu^ 
showed tliiit such miracles were possible also in his own time, lie 
demolished many Jain-tcmpIcs, and converted many unbelievers to 
Shiva- 

After Clmnna-basava had related these and other similar stories of 
Lingait Saints, Siddharama requested him to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the Linga and to make him a yira-Shaica- 



CHAPTER LVHL 

Channa-hasava expfaim Physics and Metaphysics to Siddharama. 

Hear, O Siddharama, the virtuous, after having enjoyed fully thr 
pleasures of heaven, and tbe wicked, after having suifered in the 
hells of Yama, are born again hito tins world by the four gates of 
birth, namely tether, wind, water, and earth- There are (*J,l»0O,0OO) 
twenty hundred thousand inanimate things, as stones, etc., 900,000 
fish, 1.100,000 insects, 900,000 birds, 3,000,000 cattle and 1>easts, and 
•100,000 men. Thus all together amount to 8,400,000. The soul is 
born in one of the four modes of birth, which are — 

1, birth from sweat, steam, or warm vapour, as worms, etc. 

2, birtb from egys, as birds, 

3, birth from ycrms as trees, etc., 

-I, birth from the womb, as man and other animals. 

It loses itself in the enjoyments or sufferings of its new state, but on 
atM'ount of its former good works it is born among rattle^ and after that 
attains the highest degree of j)erfoction by being born as a man. Hear 
now the origin of man. On the fifth day after tlic conception it is like a 
l)nbJde, on ten days blond, and after fourteen days ///'«/i, are visible ; after 
twenty davs that llosh becomes solid ; in twentv-five drtvs the semis of 
the limbs a)>))ear ; after one month the head ; after two montbs tiie arms 
anil thiifhx ; niter three months the hund^t, feet, fmyers, and toes ; after 
four nmntbs the eyes, nose, ears, arms, nwd testicles are formed ; a(\er 
tivi' months the niiii' openings of tbe b«)dy * and the belly are enlarged, 
.Hid in tile ^ixth m<mih tbe nails and hair grow; in the seventh month 
the UHinhirs i»f the body become strong, and ti<e juice from the fotul «if 
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rr» Tliosc arUiii"; I'ruiii l^irfh and deaths hviujcr nnd thirsf^ 
tfuut ■ and old 'igcy anil iynorance. 

Knotcledt/rf which is only to l)i? ol)tainp(l after a succcbsioii of 
births bv devotion to tShiva, is of ilirco kinds : — 

aa. Knoicfedt/r oUimneii by means of thr live senses, tlic tive 
quahties, inui the five inner organs. 

i6. Kiioirfedi/e ol)tained from tlie sciipfurt'i'y rc;j:ardinjr for 
iiistiuicc coiinfriet, flmf, the various irnrlds^ tlie joij antl 
su/Terinys of the transmiyrati^jn ol the soid, yood and bad 
urtioHS, capfttityy hwA redemption . 

cr The inli'ific" kivjicfciyi^ that the world without and ihp 
world within, that the creator and the creature, that the 
Spirit of Lift* and {\w Supreme Spirit^ areo//rand the fitrnc. 



CIIAITKH LIX. 

Siddhttinna initiated inttj thr f'ira Shaivn. 

1. After this lesson, ISiddhfrdma, wlio was not yet a Vira-shaiva, 
but only a Shaiva, asks Channabasava to initiate him into the former, 
f.*., to piil on the lin;»a. *' Who is able bat a very ^ood uiiui oidy," saiil 
C?haunabasava, to taste the honev that is un the edt;e of a sVord, or 
to take the f;ein that sparkles on the head of a jsuake ' A \'irnvshaiva 
must be free from all attHchnuMit lo the three kinds oj dnt^ /'./•., mrth, 
money ^ and tcomen ; he nsu^t consider Sliiva his fat it ^r and mother, 
his worahippfrs as his t'amily and tril)(\ and the rieih'> uf Shiva a 4 
his- He must he inditlVrent to the five pulhifi'tns, nanuly pot/u/ioi' 
from rhildhirth^ pofh'tion by tnterroursr f*'it/i people nf uthrr cdntfs, 
pol/utioH from f^mrhiny o eorp.^^^ pollution from m^nsl runt ion, pcd- 
\n\\\\\\ itowx en ti'ty thf remain. '^ nfnirfitals, or whatever liHs come in 
contact with the mouth of another. A Vira-sliai\a luu-i, morenvei, 
not wor»hi)» a srranvri* ;:nil. nor be present at the eeremonie-* pcilnrmed 
in honour of them, and in i^eiu'ral he mu>l avoid the society of such 
as worship thoM* 'stranire and false ^niN." lu tin's way ( h innabasivji 
explained to Siibliia'ama the dilbculi ta-k "i" pijuti^inu; tin \ iin--hMM»i 
religion, that he mij^ht the bctlvr ^uil conti.Ur the step lie wii abfut 
to take. 

*27 r^ij 
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(.Iiannahasnva, to extol Siddharama, went then onto relate hit 
history. '* Two celestial musicians paid once a visit to Shiva: thej 
laughed at seeing Bhrungi, his court fool, who cnned them, therefore, to 
he horn on earth as sinners, and to he united afterwards in marriagfe. 
^^y apolo(;izing for their fault, their curse was mitigated : the counter- 
]):nt of Shiva was to he horn from them as their son, who would then 
give them redemption. The two musicians were accordingly horn from 
peasants in Shohipura, and after they were grown up they were married. 
They had a son horn to them, whom they called Siddhardma^ who, 
•among many other miracles, liherated, when on a visit to Yama, a 
great many souls from the pit of hell." Channahasava proceeded now 
with the ceremony of initiation : five vessels filled with water, round 
uhiih threads of new yarn had heen wound, were put on a square, on 
wlii(*li grains of rice had heen spread, worship was performed in the 
nviial wnVy and Siddharama was seated there by Channabaaava. 
'liien ]\v and four other priests hcsmcared him with holy ashet, 
dccoiatiMl him with Rudrakshe^ took those water vessels with sacrificial 
grass (Poa njnoBuroidea) and poured three times water on him, then 
they ])nt him on tlic tlreefold linga in the threefold body, and he was 
received into ihe society of the Vira-shaivas* 

m 

2. Siddharama asked regarding the meaning of these^fre water vettefM 
rc<| lired to ])f rform the rite of initiation, and obtained from Channa- 
hasava ti\c following explanations : — The eternal Parashiva initiated 
k^\idtin/tivk, hhrara, Maheshrara, and Rudra first into the ShaiTa 
rdi&rion, and made them universal priests, who again initiated all the 
gods and devils- On earth originated from these four high priests 
four prii'Nts who were to represent them there, and to carry on the work 
orcon\ertiug mortals to Shiva* 

a- Rt'nrnnitiddha ; he has the first power, that face of Shiva, called 
Tatpunmhn, eight plaits of hair, and the staff of an ascetic; he covers 
liis body with a black blanket, belongs to the religious order of a 
Brahmachariy i e., a student, carries a vessel which has cnrves and is 
made of iroJ!, wears earrings, and always hears the linga in his hand ; 
his charm is the Riyveda ; his vehicle the lion ; on the mountain of the 
stars under a Kalpa-tree he is seated, in the attitude of a tailor when at 
work, n)>on a th/er-tiki'i ; when priestb perform the rite of initiation to 
their diseipU> l)v holy ashes and Kndrakalie, they place an iron vesbcl 
riecoraiid with the bproutb oi the Knipa-trec to the ca^t and pcrfurm 
worship. 
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6. Marvia-Siddheshvara ; he has that face of Shiva calK-d *^Ay6ra ;" 
i\it power of will \%\\\^ consort ; he is covered with a blanket, wliich 
htaan edge ; his water-vessel htis carves and is inaf^c of hrass ; he wears 
earrings ; in bis hand he holds an axe ; the linr/a is in his montli ; his 
chann is the Ynjun'cda, and his vehicle the tiger ; he hclongs to the 
religious order of Mendicants ; on Kumara mountain he sits on the 
akin of an antelo])e, under one of the ^ve celestial trees (Mandara), on 
a throne "with the figure of a bull. When the rite of iuitintion is ad- 
ministered to disciples a vessel of brass is placed to the south for him. 

c, Tekor&ma; he has that face of Shiva called ^* rdmadeva,*^ five 
plaits of hair and red cloth ; his water-vessel is made of copper with 
curves ; he has earrings, a painted stuff, and the power of knowledge is 
his consort ; he wears the linga in his plaits of hair ; the Srtmaveila is 
his charm, the swan his vehicle ; he belongs to the religious order of the 
anchorites, and is sitting on the Mem mountain under a figtree, on a 
throne covered with red cloth- When the riie of initiation is performed 
A copper-vessel is placed for him to the north, 

«/• Panditaradhya ; the power of action is his consort ; ho Iirs 
only one plait of hair, white cloth, and a water-vessel made of silver 
with curves ; he has earrings of pearls, and that face of Shiva called 
'* Sadyojata y^ he places the linga either on his hand or on his right 
side; his charm is the Atarvana-veda, his vehicle the elephant, and his 
religious order that of a householder ; he is sitting on the Triknta 
mountain, under a mango- tree, on i throne covered with a new precious 
blanket, and shines when disciples are initiated, by that silver ve!>S('l 
placed to the west. To represent these four high-priests four water- 
vessels are placed according to the four points of the compass, and the 
water-vessel in the midst of them is considered as the emblem of the 
supreme priest. 

Brahmans who may wish to be received into the community of the 
Lingaits must be observed for three years, warriors for six years, 
Veishyas for nine years, and Sudras for twelve years. If after thi.s 
time of probation their minds have been found fit, they shall be cnii- 
•ecrated by the threefold initiation, and get the threefold linga in the 
threefold body. 

The priest shall put hi« hand on the heads of them who are to be 
initiated, and by the Veda-initiation he shall put the Bharafinrja in the 
cautal body ; by the initiation of charms he shall put the Pranalintj^ 
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in the svltilc hotlij, and by iho acth'ft iuitintion he shall put the IshtQ- 
Ihuja in the (jroa^ body- Thus initiation is the destroying sin and 
giving the linga. 

(.'hannabnsava was the roprcsentatioii of the supreme spirit, i-e, GoJ. 
The linga may be put on th(» head, nntl in the moutii ; it may be lied 
to tlie nt'ok, the arm, and on the breast ; bnt to put it anywhere below 
the navel is a sin ; wlien bathing, eating, sleeping, making water, &c., it 
must be Inid aside. 

Tlie Jdiiga^ua is free from the changes of birth and death ; he is the 
siipportor of hea\<'n. eartli, and hell ; he is worshipped bv all the 
(.lods ; he i-? the very form of the Supreme him<^elf. 



CHAPTER LX. 

1 . Linga-worsliip performed before day-break is good^ when per- 
fi)rmpd at flaghrmk it is of a miihlling sort, when performed after 
sitni'isr it is inferior. 

Ilisc Ix^fore davbre.ik think inc; of Shiva ; obey the call of vour 
iiatun*; wash your hands and foet, clean your teeth with a tooth-pick ; 
rinse your month with water with which the linga has been washed ; 
then wash your face, j)ut on clean parmeuts go to the hall in the 
north- cast, where Shivn worship is performed, clean it and adorn it ; 
having sat do»vn in the attitude of a tailor when at work, put all the 
materials for Shiva-worship in order there, besmear your body with 
holv ashes, make three horizontal lines with ashes on vour forehend. 
put on Rtidrakshas, and ])prtorm with prayers to Shiva this worship. 

2. There are //r^ /^nr/s of hoJg ashes : — From the face of Shiva 
called " LachjojaUi '' originated earth ; from earth the kale (splendour), 
Nivruti (rest), and from this kale the celestial cow Nande, of tawnv 

• 

colour : her cowdung furnishes the first kind of holy ashes, called 
Jihiiti, From the face of Shiva called Famadevi water originated; 
from water the kale Pratishte (tixation) ; from this kale the black cow 
Bhtdre originated ; from her cowdung the second kind of holy ashes, 
called Bhasit'iy is m^idc. From the face of Shiva called Ghora came 
light y from it the kale Viiiga (science) ; from this kale originated the 
red cow Surahhi ; of the cowdung coming from her the third kind of 
holy ashes, called B i^hniiy is mnde. From Shiva's face " Tatpuriisba ** 
air originated ; by its blo"v\ing the kale ^huiti ([»eace) waj called into 
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eiislence ; from this kale the white cow Sus/tih came forth ; from her 
cowdiing the fourth kind of holy ashes, called Kshara^ is prepared. 
From Sluva's face Ishdni ether originated ; from ether the k&le Sh-intd- 
tite, and from this kale the spotted cow Simvine : from her cowdung 
the fifth kind of holy ashes, called Rakshe, is made. Holy ashes 
ought to be prepared from the cowdmi^ of fine beautiful cows which 
•re not barren, and have no fault- Whoever besmears his body de- 
vout! v with them becomes free from the fetters of sinful nntnre. There 
are six kinds of bathing : (1) bathinc; in rain and siaisfwie is called a 
divine ahfution : (2) bathinp; in icinf/y which carries the dust of cow- 
dung, is called a wintl-hath ; (3) bathing in the se>i is called the bath 
of defence ; (4) more efficacious than this is bathing in the GangA ; (5) 
the mediiation on Shiva is a i/f^'f/a/ hath; (6) bathing in holy ashes 
is n fire-bath- If one does not besmear his whole body with holy ashes, 
he ought at least to besmenr h\^ forehead, Xhonecky the armSy the heirf, 
the nateL the bick. As soon as vour fin<2:er touches the holv ashes» 
all fear of demons, spectres, devils, giants, all the evil influence of stars* 
all danger from wild beasts, snakes, scorpions, thunder and lightning, 
from kings, and thieves and sickiicss, is removed. 

3. To put on Rudrakshes (rosaries), which originated from the 
tears of the eyes of Shiva when lie destroyed Tripura, is very merito- 
rious; the more you put on, the better. 

4. The origin of Pranavn ; the mind of Shiva became Chitpra- 
mora (the mental Pmnava); from Chitjiranava originated zV/Jr//i (round)* 
Bindu (drop), Kafe (splendour) ; from these three the letters A, O, and 
M were produced, which, if joined together, make the mystical syl- 
lable 0//i. From this syllable the Cive properties originated, namely, 
(I) Taraka (protection), (2) lliudaka, (a sort of metre, the stanza of 
which exceeds 27 syllables), {^) Kundala (an earring, a mark for false 
writing), (4) Ardht'ndu, (o) Varuja, ((») Bvuhi (drop, letter) ; T/iraka 
is the letter A (long) ; Dandaka is the letters A' and 3/; Kundtia is the 
letter A^i; Ardh^ndu is the letter V ; Bindu is the letter J'; Shicnya 
noma, which means worship (obeisance) to Shiva ; this sentence is 
called Panchakshari, i. e. having five letters, which in the above man- 
ner originated from tho<;e five properties (X and M must be considered 
as one). From those five letters {\\o five sifltis, from these the five S&dA" 
khyas, from these the fire faces of SAica. and from these the five kales 
originated, which are also called the five powers. From these five 
powers the fee ef entente, nw\ from these the 25 substances (Tatra) 
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originatcil. This mantra of five letters is the mother of all other 
mantras. Who repeats this prayer always is like Shiva himself. 

5. Ths foot-water^ which is to be takea after the five kinds of 
ablution, namely, with milk, curds, clarified butter, honey, and sugar ^ 
have been performed, is ot three kinds : {a) the water in which the feet 
of the priest have been washed is the water of mercy ; (6) the water 
in which the linga has been washed is the water of reverence ; (c) the 
water in which the feet of Jangamas, wandering priests (the regular 
clergy, as different from the priests, the seculir clergy), has been 
washed, is the water of equality. By this threefold holy foot-water all 
sins are removed, and threefold blessedness is obtained, namely, (a) 
Sanchita, (acquired byfurmer good deeds) ;(6) Prarabdha (destiny) ; (r) 
A* garni (future merits). The first of these three destroys the ignorance 
of this birtli and gives excellent knowledge ; the second liberates from 
the pleasures of this world, and places one in Shiva's blessed world ; the 
third exempts from metempsychosis, and puts one in the fellowship of 
Parashiva. The water on which you have uttered the Panchaksharit 
is the water of mantras ; if you bathe in this water the Ishtalinga, it be- 
comes by this ceremony superior foot-water : the water which has beea 
offered to the Linga becomes the water of offering (Prasadodaka). The 
mantra- water shall be used for cooking purposes ; the superior foot-water 
for washing the face ; the water of offering for drinking, 

6. After performing the worship of the Ishtalinga by ablution^ 
dressing, and decorating, perfuming, applying the sectarian mark, 
sprinkling fowers about, burning incense, waving a lamp, and presenting 
an offering by the sixteen acts of civility, clean boiled rice is offered to 
it, taken again and eaten. This is Prasdda, which is of three kinds : 

(a) the remains from the meal of the secular clergy are a clean Pras&da ; 

(b) the remains from the meal of the regular clergy are an entirely per* 
feet Prasada ; (c) the offering to the Linga is a perfect Prasada. 

7. Shiva worship is of three kinds : (a) If you worship Shiva with- 
out knowing the Vedas and A'gamas, just as you like, this is pusionate 
worship ; (6) if you worship according to your pleasure only, now 6e/i>v- 
ing the Vedns and Agamas, then disbelieving them,-this is dark ig- 
norant worship ; (r) but if you worship according to the rites pre- 
scribed in these holy books, with devotion, this is true worship, 

{a) If you worship Shiva thinking that he is in your linga, this is 
clear worship ;(b) if you worship thinking that from that linga the 
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five faces and Saffdshiva bad their origin, this is mixed worship ; (r) 
if you worship thinking of Mahesha as surpassing all the Gods, this 
is eon/used worship * 

(i) Worshipping in the hope of future recompense is karma- 
worship ; (b) worshipping without any desire of recompense \% devotion- 
worship ; (c) worshipping knowing that the worshipper and he who 
is to be worshipped are one is intelligent worship. 

8. Shiva-Tatca : — 

Parashiva Chitshakti, 

Mahalinga, 

Panchakale- 

The fice signs are — {a) Preeminence, that there is no being or 
power beyond him, that all things are by him ; {h) Secrecy, because he 
is concealed and hidden ; (c) Corporeality, because he created all things 
and supports them ; {d) He is the linga-Jield, because he is called the 
plnce of the dissolution and creation of all things; (^) he is without 
beginning, because he was before all things and is eteruRl. The Jire 
powers above named, and the five Sdddkhyas, which originnted from the 
Jire signs — (a) the stfiiQ o( pissiveness, (A) the state o( activity, (c) the 
state oC corporeality and iitcorporctlity, (d) the sintc o( happinats, (e) 
the state of pr minence, — and Parashiva put together are the eleven 
Shiro'T'ttvas ; add to these the above enumerated 'J5 Tutvas and you 
have 36 Tatvas altogether. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

The six places explained. 

pATHshivti \s the Mahastal a, the great place. By the splendour of 
Chitshakti, he melted into Lingi^nga, i.e the Linga body. The Linga 
is he who is to be worshipped and the body is the worshipper : those are 
the Lingastala and the Angastala. If that Shakti ( power ) dwells in 
the Linga, it is called Pare (the supremo lady); if in the yinga (body) 
it is called lihakti, i.e. devotion. Shakti is busy and entangled in 
the affairs of this world, and intent on its onjoymonts ; Bhakti is in a 
Mate of trancpiillity, niul endeavours to be iiniiod with Shiva ; Shakti 
is looking to the ground, lUuikti is loDkinj: to heaven. If both of 
these p!:icos, Lingastah and Anga&tala, arc united together, absorptiou 
in ^hi\atakcaplace. 
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The Bhavalinga is the word '' arf," the Pranalinga is the word 
" thou," the Ishtalinga is the word ** that," in that great sentence of 
the Vedanta ** that art thou^^^ which means you are God. The Bhava- 
linjsia is of two kinds, the Mnhulinga and the PrasAdalinga ; the 
Pruiialiiign is also of two kinds, the Charalinga and the Shirafinga ; the 
IshtnUn^a is of two kinds, ihe GuruUnga nnd the Acharalinga. These 
six lingas were produced from the union of the Supreme with the six 
powers : — 

1. Mahalingat from the union of Sliiva with Chitahahti (will). 

2. PrasAdalinga Paraahakti (tranquillity)- 

3. Charalinga Adishakti (beginning). 

4 . Shivalinga Ichashakti (desire) . 

5. Gurulinga Guancshakti (knowledge). 

6. Acharalinga Kriashakti (action). 

The worahivpery Anya (body), is of three kinds : — 

a. Yog/tnga, le. union \\ith Shiva ; this is the causal body. 

6. BhogdngOy i.e- the enjoyment of Shiva ; this is the subtile body. 

c. Teg/wga, i.c- Imving cummunion with Shiva- worahippers only ; 
this is the gross body. 

YogAnga is Prajna (defective intelligence) and dreamless sleep 
CSuihupti). 

Bhogt'nga or Trijnsn (the Resplendent) Rud dreaming (Jvapna). 
Teganga is Fisra (the IV.rvader) and waking (Jagra). 
Yogufiga is Parimatmat the snpreme spirit. 
Bhoganga is Anfaratmay the inner spirit. 
Tcyuvga is Jiratma, the spirit of life. 

YogAnga is subdivided into Eikga ( united) and Sharana, ( protector). 

Bhdgdnga . Prdnalinga and Prasadi, 

Teganga Mahesh a and Bhakta (worshipper). 

Those are the famous six plices- Acct»rding to them there are also 
six kinds of tlcvotion : (i) devotion dinrled to the place of union 
{KdijtiHtali) \s cixWed cordial devotion {SomarasaOhakti); (6) devotion 
directed to the p\i\ce of protection (Shirinistilt) is called enjoying 
devotion (Anandaijh(ikti)i (r; devotion directed to the place of Me 
Prjiilingi la called devotion of fxiieiicnre (Anbhy.vabhakti) ; {d) 
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devotion directed to the place ofPras'idi, is called accomplished derofion 
{jidvanabhaUi); (e) devotion directed to the^j/ic(» of Mahesha, i» called 
austere devotion (Neishtikabhakii); (/) devotion directed to the place 
of BhaJtta, is true devotion ( Sadhhakti), 

The m places were produced from the ahovc six lingas in the 
following way : (a) Shiva by his union wiih Chitshakti become Maha- 
Huga^ out of whose body the Eikyastala came ; (J)) in the worshipper of 
Pnuddaliaga, which originated by the union of Maliuga with Parasakii, 
is the Sharanastala ; (c) in the worshipper of the Ch.iralin(/a, which 
originated by the union of the Prasadalinga mth Adisakti, is the 
Pranalingistala ; (</) by the Charalinga and Tchaahakfi the Skivalinga 
was produced, whose body (worshipper) is the Prasntfistala-, {e) from 
the uuion of ShiraUnga and Cmutasliukti (>ri:j;inated GuruUnga, whose 
worshipper is Mnhnstafa ; (/) IVoin the uiiioii oi' Cnrul I /iga and Kria- 
skakti originated Acharlinga, whose wor»hi])per is Bhuklistala, 

From the spirit who has put on these six places originated ether ; 
from ether air ; fire from water ; from water earth. The Eikyastala 
is A spiritual body ; the Sharanastala is an ethereal body ; the Pre* 
nalingistala is an airy body ; the Prasndistala is Jt/ire-body ; the Ma- 
keskastala is a watery body ; the Bhaklistala is an earthy body. 

In the heart is the Mahalinga; in the CHr the Prasddalinga ; in 
the skin the Charalinga ; in the eye the ShivaHmja ; in the tongue the 
Gurulinga ; in the nose the Achdralinga- As the six Lingas are in 
these intellectual organs, they are also in the corresponding organs of 
action. The earth is the chief place for all these intellectual organs, 
and for the organs of action. 

In the body are six circles or anatomical divisions : (1) the ptibis, (2) 
the navely (3) the pit of the stomach, (4) the root of the nose, (;">) the 
hollow between the frontal seinuses, (G) the union of the frontal and 
coronal sutures. In the six circles arc those six letters, and these six 
letters are the six lingas, namely : N is Achnrilinga ; M is Gurulinga ; 
Ski is Skivalinga ; F is Charalinga ; T is PrasadU/tga : Pranav'i is 
Mahalinga (perhaps the letter A long ?)• Those are the six Lingas in 
the lis circles* 

T\x% offering to the Linga is of two kinds : 1, Actuil offering, Krtar- 

pana' This is subdivided into, (a) gross off'erivg, and a man who offers 

gross nsible things to the visible Linga is Fithvoy the Prrrader, and 

he enjoys the cle*:in Prasuda and is in the state of waking ; (b) subfile 

28 r as 
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offering ; if a man in the Hate of dreaming offers the taste of stibtilc 
substances to the Banalinga and enjoys the perfect Prasada, he is the 
Resplendent : (o) the offering of the substance of felicity ; if a man offers 
to the Bhdcalinga the substance of fehcity, and in the state of dream- 
less sleep enjoys the entirely perfect Frasada, he is the intelligent 
maU' 2, Intellectual offering, Gnandrpana ; if you offer all the sub- 
stances, of which all the organs of action and the intellectual organs 
take cognizance, with the sixfold body through the sixfold face of the 
Linga to the six Lingas, and enjoy its Prasada, this is intellectual 
worship. 

Description of those who have obtained the six places : — 

1. A Bhakta, true worshipper, is he who, having offered with 
joy various perfumes by the hand of will through the face of smelly 
namely, the AchAralingay which is united with Kriashakti by his 
body of earthy enjoys its blessing. In this true worshipper is true de- 
votion. 

2. The M^hesha, full of austere devotion, Qffers the six tastes, 
sweet, sour, salt. Litter, pungent, and astringent, by the hand of under- 
standing through the f ice of taste, namely, the Gurulinga, which is 
united with Gnunashakti by its body of water, and enjoys its blessing. 

3. The Frasadi (who has obtained Prasdda), full of quiet devotion, 
offers the six colours, white, &c., by the hRndof self-consciousness through 
the face o( sight, namely Shivalinga, who is in union with Ithashakt^ 
by his body of fire, and enjoys its blessing. 

4. The PruuaUnga, who has the Pranalinga and the devotion of 
experience, offers touch, namely, soft and hard, cold and warm, by the 
hand o{ good sense through the f ice of touch (skin), namely, the Ckd» 
mlinga, which is united with Jdishakti by his body of wind, and enjoys 

its blessing. 

5. The Sharana, full of Anandibhahta (devotion of bliss), offen 
sound hy the hand of knowledge through the face of hearing, namely, 
the Pras Ada- Linga, which is united with Parashakti by his bodj^ of 
cther^ enjoys its blessing* 

6. The Exkya, full of Samdrasabhakti (cordial devotion), offers 
superior substances by the hand of superior imagination through the 
face of the heart, the Mahalinga, which is united with Ckitshakti by 

the body of the supreme spirit, and enjoys its blessing* 
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These different states of mind arc called the pi tees. Wor.shipjicrs 
obtain first the pfaee of Bhakti (devotion), lill they by degrees attain 
at last to the highest, the place of anion or absorption with Shiva, 



CUAPTER LXIT. 
Pro2)hecif, 

Frahhu took now leave of Channa-Basava. Siddharumi asks Channa- 
Basava to explain to him, what shall take place in futnre. 

1. Prabhu, says Channa-Basava, will wander abont in many cou!)- 
trieSt and make the groniid on i\hich his foot had trodden holy. Seeing 
Basava in Kalyuna erecting an enchanted altar, he will come and ascend 
it. The Jangamas, being angry on this account, jro away, and nobody 
will be there to consume the meal Basava had jiropared for so many 
guests. But Prabhu will reireve his anxiety in this resj)ect by eating 
alone the whole, and with him the angry Jnnginnas arc also satiated. 
From Kalyana Prabhu will go to Srishelliy a faiiious mountain, where 
he will be absorbed in the midst of a i.)l;uitain-trec in Shiva. Basava 

m 

heariiig this will be absorbed in S:ingamf\shrara in the allternoon on 
Wednesday the eleventh day of the month Palf/nna in the 707th year, 
called Raktakihif in the era of Shalivahana. Bijjaln, the king, will 
then appoint me to the oiHce of Basava. The King will cause the pious 
Ualleij'i and Madhuveija to be tied to a rope and dragged on the ground 
to death- To be revenged, Jagyndeva and Bommanna, the torch- 
carriers of the king, will stab the king. In the mean time I shall send 
away a good many Lingaits from the city to Ulioe (a place on the 
Western Gh^ts), under the pretext that they go to celebrate a feast in 
honour of Jangameshvara. Wc shall remain in our ])lace in possession 
of our horses, servants, and wealth. J.nggadeva and Bommanna, after 
having stabbed the king, will go to Kaihisa. 

2. Afterwards we also, gathering our horses and men, will leave 
the city of Kalyana. The son-in-law of Bijjala will pursue us. Then a 
fight will take place, in which the whole army of Bijjala will be killed 
and the king will be taken captive. But Nagambike will be much 
displeased with these events. " Since you have taken Basava's place,'* 
ahe will say to me, '* three months have elajised. Dgring this time the 
aainta who stabbed the king have gone to Kailasa. But ^>hiva has con- 
demned them for this crime to be born on earth again. Now they have 
been born in the town o( Jmgall '.. Muhiulc\a will commit thelt there 
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in the royal palace, and take refuge in their house. As they will refuse 
betrnying Shiva, they will be seized by the royal officers and be put to 
death, and then they will go to Railasa and obtain real happiness. There- 
fore why this slaughter ? send the king back and make bis army again 
alive." According to these words I shall set the king free and restore to 
him his fallen army. To the king asking me what to do in future I 
shall answer : *' Do not ]>ersecute Lingaits, as the former king has done» 
but walk in righteousness." I shall then anoint him and predict to him 
the following : — " Thou shalt reign GO years. After this time the giant 
Pitdmbara will be born by the blessing of Shiva among the Turks^ 
and his house will reign over this country 770 years, demolish Kaltfkna 
and build Kalaburiyi, This country will he called Turak^ya*^ Then 
the king will go back and govern his country with joy. 

3. SidJhardma shall remain in Sholdpura buried in the graTC of 
meditation on Shiva ; Chinna-Basava hfmself will be absorbed with 
many saints in Shiva. 

4. The saint Sumukti shall vanquish the Jaius and fill a granary 
vnththe teeth of his enemies, which he will knock out. The idol 
Vtrenha will be established in a large temple built by him ; near thia 
temple the village of Balehalli will be built. 

[}, Sixty years after Basava's absorption in Shiva the Turks wfll 
eome, vanquish Bijjala, destroy Kalyuna, and kill cattle in the temple 
of Shiva, and build a mosque there. Two fugitive priests of Kalyibia 
will then build the village of Gumlapura, famous by the great piety of 
its inhabitants. At that time the kingdom of Hoisala will flouriah* 
The king of this country will build a temple in Velapura and put the 
idol of Vishnu in it. There the 18 castes, from the Paria to the 
Brahman, will live as one family together. 

6. In the town of Sdsili milk will How from the Linga, and fire will 
fall down from heaven. On the holy mountain of SriskeUa harlola 
will put up their huts and sell brandy, and blood will flow in streams 
there The fort of Kummata will be taken by Turks from Delhi, 



CUAITEII LXllI. 



■ TJii* k'iii;3 of A<icrju,'.(i( will buihl the lown of ViJyanagari near 
Llu'iipi I Ml bHJnt;) bcc imc iacarnatc npou earth, to help on the spread 
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of the Lingait faith. Among them isVirannn in Anegandi, a great man. 
Whoever is looked upon by him will be absorbed in Shiva- After these 
101 saints have been absorbed in Shiva, 700 other saints will make 
their appearance on earth. After their union with Sliivai a king, called 
VMantaraya, i.e- Spring, will be born. The Turks will be vanquished 
and obliged to leave the country ; this king will then build Kalyuna 
again, and make it more beautiful than it had been before. 1 (Channa- 
Basava ) shall become his prime minister, and Basava, the commander 
of the army, while all the other saints will dwell in their former places 
and convents, which the king will order to be rebuilt. Thus the 
former glory of the Lingait religion will be re-established and greatly 
increased." 



This Purana was composed by the poet Virupdkshi in the 1 507th 
year of the era of Shulivahana. 

Death of Basava in the vear 7Sj Chr., from which time the estab- 
lisbment of the Lingait creed must be dated. It has now fluurished 
1071 years- 
Reign of the Turks from S46 to 1015. The time in which the king 
Vasantaraya ought to have risen, namely, from 161.5, the British power 
commenced to rise in India, and the power of the Turks gradually 
declined. 

This Purilna has been written in the year 1 585, a short time before 
the British set for the first time their foot on the shores of India. 
Many among the Lingaits think that they are the representatives 
of that king. But alas ! Kalyana, that old capital, the cradle of 
Lingaitism as it were, is still an insignificant town in the Nizam's 
country, not far from Sholupura, and there is no sign that it will be 
rebuilt, as prophecy says, neither have Basava and Channa-Basava 
fulfilled their promise that they would return from the west in the 
reign of Vasantraya. Those among the Lingaits who searched their 
prophetic books looked full of expectation to the western heaven. But 
instead of Basava Christian missionaries appeared on the scene and 
preached the one and true God, who has reconciled the world unto Him- 
self in Christ. They were by some of these* lingaits identified with 
Basava. Their firophecy has not been fultilled, and this people nii^ht 
now convince themselves that tbev have hitherto believed fable;!. 



Art. \^. — Copif's of Inscriptions Jrom the Caves near Bedsn, 
with a Plan. By Arthur A. West, Esq. 



Read 6tb September 1864. 



The small group of Caves near Bedsa has been previously described in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, first 
in a letter from Mr. N. L. Westcrgaard to James Bird, Esq., published in 
the first volume, page 4.38, in May 1844, and secondly in a Memoir on 
the Cave Temples of Western India, by the Rev. John Wilson, D-D., 
published in the 3rd volume, part 2, page 52, in January 1830. To 
these descriptions but Httlc can be added. The caves can now be 
reached most conveniently from the small railway station of Kurkulla, 
from which they are distant about five miles. 

In the accompanying plan the excavations are numbered for the con- 
venience of reference. 

No. 1 is a small circular chamber, containing an unfinished rock 
dagob. 

No. 2 consists •f three water tanks, over one of which is Inscription 
No. 2 ; and a semicircular open recess, containing the remains of a 
rock dagob. Its roof, if it ever existed, has slipped ofl^ and dis- 
appeared. Upon the back of the recess, behind the dagob, is 
Inscription No. 1. 

No. 3 is the Chaitva. 
No. 4 a small chamber. 

No. 5 is the Vihar, with a tank on the right of its entrance. The 
front, which is ruinous, is partially closed with a built wall. The 
arched ceiling of this Vihar is a special peculiarity. 

No. f) is a small chamber under the steps which lead up to the right 
to a large nullah at a higher level. In the bare rock slope of this 
nulla, at about 60 feet distant from No. .5, are a small open tank 7 
feet by 3, feet, and some small sockets cut in the rock. 

No. 7 is a plain square chamber 14$ feet by 14, feet, with a plain 
entrance 7 feet wide. It is about 110 feet from No- 5, and at a higher 
level. 

Nos. r» aud 7 dn not occur within the limits of the Plan. 
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slipped off, and the missing piece could not be found. No copy of this 
inscription has yet been published. 

No. 2, drawn to a scale of 2 inches to a foot, is on the hack of a 
recess over one of the wat^r tanks in excavation No. 2. It is tolermhly 
distinct. A copy of this inscription, as well as of No. 3, has been 
published with Mr. Westcrgaard's letter above mentioned, hut there 
arc manifest errors in many of the letters, which will affect the acca* 
racy of Dr. Bird*s translations. The first letter of the third line is 
doubtful, as little or no trace of a letter now remains. Mr. Westergaard 
has here ^ (de) as dotted underneath, which is probably correct, as it 
would make the first syllables in the line read ^^ lf^ {deya dkama). 

No. 3, drawn to a scale of 2 inches to a foot, is over the doorway of 
a small chamber, at the right-hand end of the yestibule of the Chaitya 
No. 3. It is on a smooth surface, but is indistinct in places, particn- 
larly at the end, where only a few undecipherable traces now remain. 
The three letters dotted underneath are from Mr. Westergaard*! 
copy, taken eighteen years before, and seem to suit the faint traces 
remaining. Preceding these three letters is clearly a blank space, 
and the marks following them may only be roughnesses in the rock. 
It' has been suggested that the fourth letter of this inscription may be 
^ {bo) but the letter is most distinctly if T or ITT {to or ta) in the 
original. Only these three inscriptions have been discovered. 



Art. VI. — The Ancient Sanskrit Numnah in the Cave In- 
scriptions, and on the Sah- Coins f correctly made out; with 
Remarks on the Era of S'dlivdhana and Vikramdditya. — By 
Mr. Bhau Daji^ 



Read on Timrsday, tlie 12tli December 1862, 



In 1837 Mr. James Prinsep published an article on the Ancient 
Sanskrit Numerals. He correctly noticed certain symbols to be num- 
bers in Dr. Burn's copper-plate grants from Kaira. In three of them 
the numerals were given after the word Samvatsara, and in each 
instance the date was entered at full length in words. There was 
therefore no doubt of the numerical value of the respective symbols, 
though there w^as no clue to the era from which the dates were 
reckoned. This led Mr. Prinsep to examine Mr. Wathen's copper 
plate grants, from which he made out a symbol for *' three hundred -|- 
some unknown unit.'* The Bbilsa inscriptions were also examined, and 
a symbol for "nine" was made out. This also led Mr. Prinsep to 
examine the Surashtra coins, on which he had remarked behind the 
head, on the obverse, besides a lefjenil in corrupted Greek characters, a 
few strange marks, ** not at all like either Greek or iSanskrit aljdiabct- 
ical characters."* 

Mr. Prinsep was perfectly correct in as?nn)iriir the symbols to be 
numerals, but in reu:ard to the vahu? of several of them he was com- 
pletely mistaken. Mr. Prinsep j::ave the folio wiiii; as the results of 
his pescarchcs : — 

12 3 4 :. ti 7 8 I) 10? 

Varieties? a ^ & ^i ^ ^ 

Mr. Prinscp's error-? oriiriiiatcMl Iroiii want of aliention to tlie side 
strokes on the svnibol which he a»ji:ne 1 (o hr thrc.*, nn.l to the 
assumption thit the value of the synMjols (h'pendeJ on their position 
according to the decimal system. 

Mr. E. Thomas, in a learned .Memoir on the Dvnastv of tlie Siili 



• Journal, Benpral Asiatic Society, Vol. VII. p. :^).-- I'.iu-ii'p^ Indian Anti 
quitifls, by Thomas, Vol. IT. p. 73. 
29 r rt ;? 
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Kings of Surdshtrn,* clearly demonstrated what Mr. Prinscp suspected — 
*' that these signs were uniformly independent symbolical numerali, 
each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any relative 
collocation ; and therefore, that the symbol ^ was equivalent to • three 
hundred' wherever it might be found, and likewise that the oa and 
99 stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they might 
chance to ocupy." 

To quote the same learned Numismatist : " I then proceeded to 
distinguish those symbols of the Sdh coin dates that declared them- 
selves severally unit«, tens, or hundreds, by their fixed place in the 
order of value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding 
that the figures themselves clearly could not change their signification 
by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot claim to have 
advanced the inquiry in any essential degree. The important aid that 
otherwise might have served me in the sequent classification of the 
numbers, — the test of their recurrence on the coins of the Sah Kings, — 
was altogether wanting, from the fact that the order of the succession 
of those princes was in itself undetermined. "f 

In the following notes in the Article on the Dynasty of the Sth 
Kings of Surdshtra, Mr. Thomas was very nearly on the point of 
discovering the true value of the symbol n, to which both he and 
Mr. Prinsep assigned the value of 300. J : — 

'' A consideration that undoubtedly tends to cause digtnut in the condusireneas of 
the decision, which assigns the raluc of 300 to all tho known forms of the symbol 
rji^ arises from the circumstance of its appearing as the unvarying reprcsentatlTa 
of the hundreds on both the coins and inscriptions [tho Multye plates, J. A. 8. B., 
VI. 870, may possibly prove an exception to this rule], and tho singular coineSdMioe 
which results from the facts that, among the many dated coins now capable of 
citation, and the fair proportion of figurg'dated copper-plate grants at present 
known, not only roust each and all, under this view of the case be dated in 900 
and odd, but likewise, strange to say, the same identical hundreds as fottod oo 
these different monumentd must of necessity be referred to totally distinct cycles, 
whose initial epochs are removed from each other by au interval of some centnriet 
at the very least. 

" These observation! lead naturally to the inquiry, whether, in the early ttagct of 
progressive improvement in notation, it may not have been possible that, whereat we 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII. p. 33, note 1. 

t PriiLsop's Indian Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 80. 

t Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII. p. 35, foot note 1. 
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find a ttriking want of variety in tbe outlines, and a marked absence of ingenuity 
la tbe ezpreMion of the distinctive forms of the decimal cyphers, that so, in like 
manner, the changes in the definition of ihe different hundreds may have been in 
pArt effected by minor and subsidiary additions to a fixed symbol, as is still 
pnetiwd in the entire Tibetan numerical system. It will be seen that there \h a 
palpable variation in the form and numbers of the side fpur strokes in different 
cxunpies of the figure^, passing from the oocasional cntiro omission of the mark 
to tbe use of one or t^o of those lines, and in some instances (No. G, PI. XX. Vol. 
Vll.y J. A. S. B.) the simple lower stroke is changed into a complete subjunctive 
cnrve, making in itself a second character, similar to the body of the old alphabet- 
tod letter ^ N. But, on the other hand, it will not fail to be remarked that there i» 
much latitude discoverable in the expression of many of the unit figures, whose 
complete identity of value there is but little reason to discredit, and hence that it 
would be nnsafe to assume a difference of power to be conveyed in the one case, by 
what it possibly a mere flourish, wliich could not be similarly claimed for a like 
modlilcition in another."* 

Beyond these important remarks on tbe side spur strokes, Mr. 
Thomas ivfts not enabled to advance our knowledge of Ancient Sans- 
krit Numerals. 

The next important elucidation which tbis subject has received, 
consists in the observations on the dates found in tbe Nasik caves, 
by the Rev, Dr. Steveuson.f 

Dr. Stevenson gave tbe correct value of tbe symbol for 10, for 20, 
juid for 8; but the symbol for 1,000 was only partially made out ; in 
other respects he made no progress, but introduced several errors 
of his own, particularly in tbe symbol which he gives for 100. A 
careful examination of the inscriptions in the caves of Nasik, Karlen, 
and Kanheri, but especially of tbe lirst, has enabled me to fix the 
valoe of the symbols beyond a doubt. 1 now proceed to give tbe 
result of my researches in regard to the Ancient Sanskrit Numerals 
leaving the inscriptions at large to be jiublisbed at some future 
opportunity. 

The symbol for 100 is, as 1 shall show, n ; -00 arc represented 
by the symbol for one hundred with one m\c spur stroke T ; 300 
by two side spur strokes '"p ; tbe symbol for ^100 has not been ibum). 
Strange to say, the symbol for ;">00 is not 1 placed after the symbol 
of 100, but tbe number 5 itself joined. 



• Journal of thr U«»\al A sialic Socitty, VdI. XII. p. i^5. 

t Journal Bombay iirauch l{o\aI Asiutic LMvitty, Vul. V. p. dit. 
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The symbol for one thousand resembles the Devanigari figare /or 
one (c)) ; the addition of one stroke (<f ) makes it represent two 
thousand, or double the value as in the case of hundreds ; and of two 
strokes {<f) three thousand, or three times the value. To represent /our 
thousand the figure 4 is joined to the symbol for one thousand (^) ; 
in the same way the figure 8 is placed after and joined to the 
symbol of one thousand to represent eight thousand (^). There 
are other numbers represented by symbols and spelt in words, which 
arc subjoined : — 

Nasik Cave, No. 23 of Mr. Brett's plan.* 
In the inscription of Go'taniiputra S'dtakami, the following symbols 
occur : — 
Line third A^;^2-nT ^mf«Ti \** .. two hundred, 200. 
>> >> »i >> / >> • • • • • • • • 

sixth fOidb^^^'y ^^W^ \»: .. in the 18th year, 
tenth A^R^ ^"^ \^^ •' •• one hundred, 100. 

„ t'Icvcnth poic^lBT ^^wr ^«.. in the 24th year. 
twelfth ?iRj>c f^^^ \«> ..on the 10th day. 

rOi;^J J^ ¥2J^^^ « .. and ill the fourth, 4th year. 
^ AR^U J-if h f"^^% ^^^t oil the fifth, Tith day. 
U'O ^^ ? • • . . in the {!) demi-lunation. 






>» 

yj it 

*i >» 



Cave i\o. IG. 

In a newly discovered inscription regarding the Abhi'ra dynasty, 
tliere is in — 

Line tenth ^=%^ .. .. ,. two (2) 

„ eleventh ru/^ljj f^'j^ ^^\fM ^^ 1© • . . five hundred, 500. 

Cave Ac. 8. 
Inscription by the wife of the Cununaudcr-in-chief of Yadnya^'ri' 
8atakarni : — 

Line first Rj A-^l^iA-ifl ^"*iW^^Tfl& o in the year seven, 7. 
yy » \J^ ^ ^^ = ^W^€^^ \ .. in the demi-lunationthree, 3. 

Cave No. 16. 
Inscription of Ushavadata : — 

Line first ORjy,:= 4% »^ . . . . in the year 12. 



* Journal Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic iSockty, Vol. V. 
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Line second ^oU'^i^iT ^T^Tfw ^fm ^ • • • three thousand, 3000. 

99 <f ^•••.« •• .• 2000 (no spelling in words). 

third lfU^i-0<T VfWrftrtt ^••» Kdr8hdpana89 twothou- 

smi, 2000. 
99 S •• ^- •• •• 1000 (no spelling in words). 

fourth AiU'^iyO^l ^^HT- 

fvr^fV c» • • . . . . . . eight thousand, 8000. 

fourth iRjy; ^# tfo .. .• in the year forty, 40. 

»> 2rliy>h ^^ ^^ " '- in the year 45. 
♦fifth r^UyTfiJc^t, ^^^firr- 

^IfPc . . . • . . . . four thousand, 4000. 

Cave No. 23. 
In another inscription of Go'tamiputra : — 

Line first r^idbl A-tlZRi^<}^^W^" 
T^fT^t% \<t . . . . . . in the nineteenth (19) year. 

99 »» V^ i^^= ^ilf'lJfl^ ^ . . in the second demi-lunation. 

\^ .. .. .. oil the thirteenth (13) day. 

In another inscription below : — 
Line second fOicX') ^^ ^(t .• . . Sava (Samvatsar) year nine- 
teen (19.) 
>» 9» ftu= f^^ ^ • • . . Gi. Pa. two (2) (i, e. Gimha 

Pakhe) in the second dc- 
nii-lunation in the summer 
season. 
>» »» ^i^— ^^^ \^ " ..on the" thirteenth (13) day. 

„ third ^211 fk^ '^ • • . . on the scvcntli (7) day. 

Cave iVo. 4. 
Line first Rjidblci)~0^ ^^Wt W% i ..in the sixth (G) year. 

Karl en or Valuraha II ill Cave. 
In an inscription of the mendicant Ilarapharana, the son of Satupha- 
rana — 

Line first J A. ^ rOS ^ ^^ft^ ^ » . . in (the year) twenty-four, 24 
» >» ^^'^— '^'fti ^ •• ..in the 3rd (demi-lunation.) 

»» >. ? i fO Z ^^= f^^^ ft^^ ^ on the 2nd day. 

* The letter ^ is undoubtcdlv a mistake of tlio cogravcr^ and ought to be ^ 
— cha— chatari (tour). 
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In SdmadMs Inscription, dated in the 7th jear of Padumdvi — 

Line first j^ idbl't^4f 1 ^^W^ ^wS '^ in the seventh (7) year. 
» »9 Uh-^h ^^ ^ . . in the 5th (demi-lunatioD). 

,, second U0^— ^W %• • . . on the first (1) day. 

In a Chaitya Cave at Junner, on the Bhi'md SWkara Hill — 
At its middle, the following number is to be found : — 
Line second UllRj^^fi ^^K^ \^ •• fifteen, 13. 

In Cave No. I . 

In the inscription of an officer of Ushavadata : — 
Line fourth iRiV^ff ^% 8< .. •- in the year 46. 

K&nheri' Caves, No. 30- 

Line ninth -flrUli?li3)i-a'X)» ^^n* 

ini^ ^?ITf^i^ ^ o o two hundred (200) K&rsha- 

panas. 

Caoe No* 43. 

Line first H) % I • • ** . . (in spelling) in the year seven 

hundred and ninety-nine 
(799). 

In the Junagar Inscription of Rudra B&mi. 

Line fourth ^,= in the year of Rudra Dama 

seventy-two (J2). 

On Copper-plate Grants. 

'7?'fi89= 394 Kaira, Dr. Burn, in words 

and figures. 

TRCQ =380 Do. do. 

^oodjll 385 .. .. Do. do. 

Valabhi Plates. 

^ilif=376. 

'Tf^i = 310. 

-??^(n= 347. 

'Tf-J = 332. 
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BkiUdlmerxption No, 7. (Joarnal Asiatic Society Bengal,) yoI. VI. 

p. 454). 

e s = 93. 

Inscription 2nd* 
'>aJ-r) =33? 

Ancient Indian Numerals. 



Nos. 


Numerals. 


Nos. 


Numeral!. 


1 


— 


60 




2 


= 


70 


V. A. 


3 


= 


80 


oo. 


4 


1- 


90 


<ffl. ® 


5 


\»^ 


100 


n, t? 


6 


!f.t 


200 


T 


7 


O.c 


300 


T? 


8 


-) 


400 




9 


%t 


500 


•at 


10 


o<, ocot 


1,000 


T 


20 


H. a 


2,000 


T 


30 


■J 


3,000 


T 


40 


%x 


4,000 


% 


50 




8,000 


<P 



The Nanaghant inscription, I find, contains a great number of 
awneralsy but none of them are spelt in words. It records gifts of 
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COWS (or perhaps coius equivalent to cows), hones* elephants, carts, 
sapdkas, and perhaps clothes. 

The gifts were made at a great variety of Tadnyas or Vedic sacrifices, 
and a study of these will, I trust, enahle me to give the exact number 
of the objects granted, as these are regulated by the ceremonial portion 
of the Yedas. The King who made these grants appears to have been 
a predecessor of the Andhra Padumdvi, of the family Sitavahana, 
and by name probably Yddasri^ 

A correct decipherment of the inscriptions having enabled me to 
ascertain the true value of the various numerical symbols, it struck 
me that there would now be no difficulty in reading the exact dates 
on the " Sdh Coins of Surashtra." On looking at these, it appeared 
that both Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Thomas had read the first numerical 
symbol in the place of hundreds, as if it did not vary in any of the 
coins ; but it was clear to me that in some, the symbol was the plun 
one for 100, and in others for 200 ; accordingly a correct reading of 
these dates would, I thought, enable a Numismatist to arrange the 
" Sah" dynasty in chronological order. I therefore repaired to our 
learned Vice-President, the Honorable Mr. Newton, whose acquaint- 
ance with the " Sah" coins is minute and accurate. In going over the 
large and beautiful collection of coins in his cabinet, the arrangement, 
according to the dates as I now read them, agreed in a most remark- 
able manner with that which Mr. Newton had already drawn up from a 
most careful study of the coins for several years- I therefore left the 
subject of the Sah coin^i, their dates, and arrangement in the hands 
of Mr. Newton, who will no doubt furnish the Society with a luminous 
paper on the subject. I have placed about 300 Sah coins in my own 
collection at his service. 

I have now only to oiFer a few remarks on the era, in which, I think, 
the Sah coins are dated. In former papers, I have attempted to iden- 
tify the Padumavi' of the inscriptions with the Siripulomai' of Ptolemy, 
and Swami Chjistana, the grandfather of Rudra Dama, with Tiastanus 
king of Ujjayini', noticed by the same geogi-aphcr. I phced Rudra 
Dama at the end of the second century of the Christian era, and as we 
have got his son's coins, bearing date 104 and upwards, the only era 
which would place Rudra Dama's son at the end of the 2nd century is 
that of S'alivahana or S'akanripakala, which commences 78 years after 
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Christ. The Ndsik inscriptions in particular show that Ushavaddta, 
who is called a S'aka, aad who was the son-in-law of Raja Kshahardta 
M ahdkshatrapa Nahdpaaa, adopted an era, which counted in his time 
under fifty. I am therefore inclined to look upon it as the era of 
Kshahardta, or Phrahates, one of the Arsacidae. The so-called Sdh are 
also Satraps ; the type of their coins is that of the Arsacidae rather than 
that of the Bactrian Greek kings. The very expression Sukanripa or 
the S'aka king, which all the old copper plates and MSS. employ, 
indicates a Saka or Scythian king. The S'akanria Kdla is observed 
orer a great part of India, in Burmah, Java, and Bali ; in fact in those 
cooDtries to which Buddhism was carried from India at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and corresponding to the spread of 
the Sakas or Scythians over the peninsula of India. It is not likely 
therefore, that the era prevalent over so large a portion of the globe was 
derived from the exploits of a humble prince, S'dlivdhana, whose capital 
waa Paithan on the Godavari, as is commonly supposed. Indeed the 
word S^ivdhana does not occur in any ancient records or manuscript. 
A S'itavdhana dynasty appears to have reigned at Paithan about the 
time that the Parthian Satraps ruled over Gujarat, a portion of the 
Dekkan, and the Konkan ; and the utmost that can be granted is, that 
the Hindus of modern times have preferred calling the era of the 
great S^aka king by that of a contemporary Hindu Prince at Paithan. 
I Dow begin to entertain serious doubts about the Vikramaditya era 
also. I believe that era also was introduced bv the Buddhists or rather 
the Jainas, and it corresponds to the victory obtained by Mithridates 
over the Roman General Crassus, fifty-three years before Christ. When 
we remember that there is a difference of four years between the 
Christian era and the birth of Christ, we can easily understand the 
Vikramaditya era being dated 57 years before Christ. But I hope to 
retam to this subject at length on another occasion. 



30r a« 



Art. VII. — Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation, with Remarlks, of 
an Inscription on a Stone-Pillar at Jusdun, in Kattiawar- By 
Mr. Bha^u Daji^ 



Read 14th July 1864. 



On the 15th August 1862, I submitted to the Society a fresk 
facsimile, transcript, and traaslatioa of the so-called " Sah Inscriptioa" 
at Junagur ; recording the construction of a bridge by Suvis dkha, the 
Persian Governor of Knttiawar, appointed by Rudra Dami. I then 
remarked that " Rudra Dama appears to have been a grandson of 
Sw^mi Chashtana, and not his son; the inscription contained the 
father's name, but that part is unfortunately completely lost-*' Oar 
learned Vice President, the Honorable Mr. Jnstice Newton, in his 
paper '' On the Sah, Gupta, and other Ancient Dynasties of Kattiawar 
and Guzerat," read on the 10th September 1863, found this fact " an 
entirely satisfactory solution of the di(hculty*' regarding the reading 
of a coin in which the legend was imperfect, and did not gi^e the name 
of the Sih king, but was sufficiently preserved to enable Mr. Newton 
to make out that the coin was of the father of Mah^ Kshatrapa Rodra 
Ddmi-* I am glad to be enabled to restore the name of Rudra Dimi*t 
father, lost both in the rock inscription and coin. The young Pandit 
who copied forme the Junagur inscriptions, has been fortunate enough 
to meet with a new inscription on the margin of a lake at Jusdan in 
Kattiawar. For this he is indebted to his own zeal in seconding my 
efforts, and to the courtesy and intelligence of the Kathi Chief of 
Jusdun, who induced my Pundit to stop and to visit the pillar. This 
inscription is brief, but it gives us the names of five Sih kings, com- 
mencing with Swumi Chashtnna : — 

Raja Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swumi Chashtana ; his son 

R^j^ Kshatrapa Swami Jayaddma ; his son 

Rdja Mahdkshatrapa. . . . Rudra Damd ; his son 

Eaja Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swdmi Rudra Sinha ; his son 

Rajd Mahdkshatrapa Swdmi Rudra Sena. 
The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in aU 
likeliliood officers of the district. 



* Jonmal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Jaooary 186S, pp. 4 and 6. 
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karni in the south, and of Chashtana, Jaja Ddmd, and Budra Dami m 
the north being satisfactorily established, I shall proceed to examine 
the dates that should be ascribed to them. 

Although we know absolutely nothing of Ptolemy himself, fortu- 
nately his date is known. He certainly flourished in a.c- 139 at 
Alexandria, and survived Antoninus, and therefore was aliye in a.c. 161'. 
It is as well to remember that the geographical treatise of Ptolemy 
was based on an earlier work of Marinus of Tvre, but Marinas himself 
flourished in the middle of the 2nd century of the Christian era. Allow- 
ing a few years for precedence, we should be fully justified in placing 
Chashtana and Pad umavi between a-c. 130 and a.c. 150, Padumdvi's 
inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, Gth, 7th, 19th, and 24th years of his 
reign, and Gotamiputra's Commander-in-Chiefs Nasik inscription is 
dated in the 7th year of his own reign. Gotamiputca's northern eon- 
quests, however, appear to have been effected whilst his father was 
living, as they are recorded in an inscription dated in the 19th year of 
Padumavi's reign. Jay a Damn's reign was therefore in all probability 
very short, and Rudra Ddmd flourished, it is to be presumed, some- 
where about a.c. 170. On the coins of Rudra Duma's son, I find 
the date 104, or rather 114, as the best specimens show; and for 
Rudra D£ma*s grandson we have 127 in the Jusdun inscription, and 
140 on the coins* Rudra Dama being placed in a.c. 170, his bod 
Rudrasinha may well be assumed to have reigned a.c. 190; and as 
his coins bear the date 1 1 4, the only era which would give this result, 
is the S'akanripakdla, which commences 78 years after Christ. 

I shall now proceed to show that this S'akanripakdla, or era of the 
S'aka-king, is that of Nahapuna, in all likelihood a Parthian monarch, 
and a descendant of Phrahates. There are three inscriptions, at 
Carlen, Nasik, and Junir respectively, which are dated, the N^k in 
the 42nd and the Junir in the 45th year ; the date at Karlcn being 
lost. The inscriptions begin with the simple words Varshe (in the 
year). The Jusdun inscription, dated 127, begins exactly in the 
same way. 

One of the Nasik inscriptions, which is dated in the 42nd year, is 
clearly older than those of Padumdvi and Gotamiputra, by about 50 
years, judging by the alphabet. The inscription states that Ushavadto, 
tiie son of Dini'ka and the son-iu-law of Rajukhar^ta Kshatrapa Naha- 
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paoa, being married to his daughter Dakshamitra, coDstructed a cave 
snd made magDificeDt charitable endowments near Nasik. Ushayadita 
is called a S'aka in another of the Nasik inscriptions. He proceeded by 
the orders of the '* Bhatdraka," i.e.» I presume, of Nahapana, to release 
Uttambhidra Hirudha [Herod ?] at Malaya ; the Mdlayas» a people of 
of the southern ghats, fled at his approach, but he compelled them 
to submit to the Uttambhudra Kshatris. Ushvaddta then retired to 
Poshkara, in all likelihood the holy place of pilgrimage near Ajmir. 
As Ushyadita was a S'aka, it is proper to assume that Nahapana was of 
the same tribe, t. e. a Scythian or Parthian- The word Kshahar^ta* was 
pronounced long ago to resemble Phrahates, one of the Arsacidce, by 
Dr. Steyenson, but he supposed Nahapdna was a Viceroy of Phrahates ; 
whilst the direct and easy construction of the sentence leads me 
to interpret the title as meaning King Phrahates Mahdkshatrapa 
Nahap^a. Unfortunately the history of the Arsacidoe is not well 
presenred, and I am unable to decide the exact relationship which 
Nahapana bore to Pacorus or Artabanus the Fourth. Pacorus is 
admitted to haye ascended the throne a.c 77, after the death of Arta- 
banus the Fourth, who is, I suppose, the same as Vologeses the First. 
Is the name Nahapdna the same as Yonones ? Is it to be presumed 
that Nahapdna entered upon his conquest of India or became in- 
dependent of Pacorus a. c. 78? His power extended southwards to 
Malabar, and he no doubt conquered or displaced the dynasty of S'dta- 
Tahana, which ruled for several centuries before at Paithana on the 
Godayery- 

Padumayi is called Navanara Swami, t. e. a new king, and he has 
ahothe title of the Swami of Benakatakd. Gotamiputra is also called 
the Swdmi of Bendkatakd. Bendkatakd is, I believe, identical with 
"Wartngnl, the capital of Telingana or Andhra. Some time after the 
displacement or destruction of the Sdtavdhana dynasty by Nahnpdna, 
Ptedamdyf from the south-east appears to have advanced towards the 
north and occupied Paithana; and his son Gotamiputra made still 
greater conquests towards the north. 

From the Kathd Sarit Sagara it appears that a king named S^dtavd- 
luina ruled at Paithana, when Nanda reigned at Pataliputra, t*. e, about 

* TIm name is alito »pelt KIiagarata,whicli is, I btlicTe, tbe Magadhi fonii of 
BLbaharita. The popular name of KhcD)^ura in Knttiawar U, I presume, derived 
i^m KbtgarAta. 
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325 years before Christ- The poet Gun&dhya at the Court of 
Sdtavdhana, collected in " Pisacha Bhishd" a great variety of stories, a 
Sanskrit abstract of which we have now in the shape of the Kathi- 
saritasdgara of S^maddva and Kshemendra. The Nindgh&ta inscription 
notices a Kumdro S'dtavdhano» evidently a prince reigning in the 
neighbourhood of Paithana ; this inscription is about 1 50 years later 
than those of A^soka ; and as Gotamiputra is praised for re-establish- 
ing the glory of the S'dtavdhana-dynasty, we may condade, that 
princes of this dynasty ruled at Paithana from the 4th century before 
Christ to the 1st after.'*' The era of Nahapdna may therefore be 
synchronous with his coronation on defeat of a S^dtavihana-king of 
Paithan. Nahapuna does not appear to have had a son, and I presume 
that the father Chashtana was a descendant of a son of Dakshimitri 
and Ushavadata. Our learned Vice-President, Mr. Newton, has suc- 
ceeded in finding a coin of Chashtana, in which Chashtana's father's 
name appears indistinctly. 

The era which corresponds to the so-called S'dlivahana era is the 
S'akanripakdla. It is so called in the oldest grants of the Ch&lukyas. 

A^ryabhata senior, the celebrated Indian astronomer, who states that 
the earth and not the sun moves, gives the date of his birth corre- 
sponding to A. c. 476, in the years of the Kaliyuga. He was a native 
of Kusumapura, t. e. Pdtaliputra, and although he appears to have 

* Jaina authors have also stories resrarding S'atav&haDaB of Paithana. Sadraka 
is said by Rdj Shekhara to have bcon a BrahmaD Minister of a S'dtaT&hana, who after- 
wards bestowed upon his Minister one half of his dominions, ibr rescuiag his qnem 
from danger. S'&tav&hana is described by them to baTe made a collection of GAthis. 
Whether tho Sadraka of the Mrichakatika is this Brahman Minister and warrior 
I am not yet prepared to say. I po^ess a copy of 700 G&th&s attributed to SUtavlH 
hana, having love for their subject. They arc in mixed Prakrit. I haYS twoSanakrit 
commentaries on them. Bdna and Bhananjaya have references to S'atavihana's 
collection of Gdthtis. The following novel names of poets are contained in the work, 
which is said in some of the Jaina MSS. to have been composed by the assistanee 
of Pandits:— Bodisa, Chulloha, Makarandasena, Amarariija, Kumdrila, S'ridya, and 
Bhlmnswami. Kulan&th, the commentator, gives the following additional names z*— 
Kavirdja, Vishnudatta, Rati-r&aja,Paramarasika, Nfisira, Avar&i, Kawa, Usala Jala- 
haradliwani Kcsava. There are allusions frequently to the Gkxiayery, Narmada, 
Tapi, and the Vindhya moontains ; one also to the liberality of ViknunftditTay to the 
yellow or rather brown robes of tho Buddhist priests and to Buddha. The inroea- 
tion is to Siva, and there arc many aOnrious to him and Piirvati, his conanrt. 
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visited UjjayiDfy he makes no mention of the S^^livihana or Vikram 
erta. 

The next most eminent astronomer is Vardha Mibira, who, on astro- 
nomical grounds, is supposed to have flourished about the middle of the 
axth century after Christ. I have lately met with 509 S^akakala or 
A.c* 587i as the date of his death, in a commentary by A^maruja, on 
the Khanda-Kh^dya Karana of Brahmagupta. Varaha Mihira shows 
some acquaintance with Greek authors, and gives a great many Greek 
astronomical terms* He informs us that the S^akcndra-kiila commenced 
in the year 8179 of the Kaliyaga. In another place he calls the era 
S'aka Bhdpa-k^a, both the expressions signifying, era of the S^aka- 
king. Brahmagupta, who wrote in S'akakala 550 or a.c. G28, speaks 
of 80 many years having passed at the " end of S^aka." 

Bhattotpala, who wrote his commentaries on the works of Varaha 
Mihira in " S'aka" 888, i-e. a.c 95G, explains the expression 
S'akendra-Kdla as follows : S^aka means king of the Mleccha tribe, and 
ihe time when they were destroyed by Yikramaditya Deva is properly 
known as S^aka- 

Bhaskardchdrya, who wrote a.c 1113, gives the years of the 
Kaliyuga to the "end'* or "death of the S'aka-King." There is no 
allusion to the era of Vikramaditya or Salivahana in the works of 
Fkhian or Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. They, as 
BnddhistSy reckon from the Nirvana of Buddha. 

In an able paper by the Rev. C. Alwis on the Principles of Singalese 
Chronology,* he observes :— "The Singalese have four eras by which 
they date the year of any event. That which is most familiar to the 
gtnerality of the people is the Saka Warusa, which is the year of some 
king of the continent of Asia, whose name was Saka, and who was said 
to he the head of the royal house of Yavana (Grecian)" 

Legendary tales in the south of India regarding S'alivahann, as given 
in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, f state that " S'ahvdhana was 
bom in the country of Ayodhya, in a potter's house under the 
influence of Athi Shcshan." 



*• Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1856—68, page 184. 
t Second Report on the Examination and Restoration of the Mackenzie Hanu- 
tntplMf by the Re?. WiUiam Taylor, page 4^ 
3\ r at 
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Aba Rcliau Mahomed Albiruni, the celebrated Arabian astronomer 
and author, who accompanied Mahmood of Ghizni in hia expedition 
against Somnath, thus writes of the S^aka era : — 

'* The S^'aka era, called by the Indians S^ka-Kila, ia posterior to 
that of Vikrama Aditya by 135 years. S'^aka is the name of a prince 
who reigned over the countries situated between the Indus and the 
sea. His residence was in the centre of the empire, in the country 
named A^rydvarta. The Indians cause him to be bom in another 
class than that of the Sakyas ; some pretend that he was a Sudra and 
a native of the town of Mansoora. There are even some who say that 
he was not of the Indian race, and that he was born in western coun- 
tries. The people had much to suffer from despotism until they re- 
ceived aid from the east. Vikramdditya marched against him, put his 
army to flight, and killed him in the territory of Kuroor^ situated be- 
tween Multan and the castle of Luny. This epoch became celebrated 
by the joy which the peoples felt at S^aka's death, and it was selected 
for an era, principally by astronomers- On the other hand Vikramd- 
ditya received the title Sri, on account of the honour which he had 
acquired. But after all, the interval between the era of Yikramdditya 
and the death of Saka, proves that the victor was not the celebrated 
Vikramdditya, but another prince of the same name."* 

Uemachandra has the following synonymes for Satavahana:— Hda, 
Salavahana, and Sulahana, Runtala, Chauravindha, and Sasso, in the 
Desi Nama IVUla. 

We do not meet with the statement that the Saka era commenced 
with the destruction of the S'akas till the 8th century, and I cannot 
help thinking that the defeat of the S'akas by Gautamiputra is the 
event confounded by later writers with the real S^aka Kdla adopted by 
Ushavadata and the Sah kings. The difference between the S'aka Kila, 
AC. 7S, and the date of the northern conquest of Gautamiputra is about 
60 or 70 years, and it is worthy of observation that a mistake of about 
60 years runs through Buddhist chronology up to the 3rd century after 
Christ (see Tumour's Introduction to the Mahavanso, page 38) ; and 



• Prinsep's Ea,says by E. Thomas. Vol. II. p. 1G8, 

Not a biiiglo iuacription or Copper-plate grant is dated in the Vikrama Samvat 
before the 11th ct^ntiiry of the Christian era. The Vikrama Samvat i^asbroaght 
into use on the revival of Jainism and the establishment of the Anbilpum dynasty, 
in Gujarat. 
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I find the same error in the writings of the ablest Jaina author, 
Hemichirja. In some cases the Vikrama era is confounded with the 
Sika-Kdla, and tnce versd- The Swetumbara Jaiuas place the Nirvajgia 
of Mah&vira 470 years before the Vikrama era ; the Digambaras 605. 
The difference, it will be observed is 135, and I have no doubt it has 
arisen from the latter confounding the two eras, in clumsy attempts at 
calculating backwards, and then trying to make a correction by the 
addition of 135 years, which is the difference between the Yikramdditya 
and Sdlivahana eras. 

An inscription in the Kanheri caves, of about the same age as that of 
Rndrad^d, mentions the name of a king S^akasena, who evidently 
mled over the Concan. Along with the hordes of the S^akas, Scythians, 
or Parthians, or perhaps shortly afterwards, came the Abhiras, of whom 
I hare discovered an inscription at Nasik. One of their kings is named 
It^warasdna, the son of S'ivadatta ; judging by the alphabet, Is'warascna 
appears to have ruled shortly after lludraduma, perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Nasik. Were the Gauli kings, in the neighbourhood 
of NMk, and of Trimbakes'wara, the same as the Abhfra kings ? I am 
inclined to attribute the coin of IsVaradatta to one of the Abhira 
kings- The difference of the letters of Ushavadata's inscription and 
that of Rudradam^ is, as I have stated, about fifty years. Wc may 
therefore now classify the Parthian rulers of India as follows : — 

Kshaharata, Mahdkshatrapa Nahapuna, a.c 78- 
Ushavaduta, his son-in-law, the son of Dinika, the husband of 
Dakshamitra, 78 + 45 = ac. 123. 



Sw^mi? Tika. 

Swimi Chashtana, about a.c- 150, the contemporary of I*toleniy 
Claudius, at Ujjayini. His son was 

Jaya DimL His son 

Rudra D^md. 

Rudra Sinha, son of Rudra Dama, dated 102, 104, 105, 114. 

Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sinha. 132, 138. 

Yasa Dima, son of Ddma Sali. 15 (?) 

Dimdjdta Sri, son of lludra Sah. 154. 

Vira Damd, son of Dumd Sah. 1G4. 

Vijaya Sih, son of Dama Sah. 168, 172 
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Damdjata Sri, son of Dimi S^. 178* 

Rudra Sah, son of Vira Dima. 188, 198. 

Visva Sinha, son of Rudra Sdh. 188, 200- 

A^ri Ddm^ son of Rudra S^. 210, 214. 

Visva Sah, son of A^tri D&mL 217, 225. 

Rudra Sinha, son of Svdmi Jind DixaL 230. 

Asa Ddmd, son of Rudra Sdh, 238, 240, 23(T) 

Swami Rudra Sdh, son of Swami Rudra D^d. 292, 298. 

Swami Rudra Sah, son of Swdmi Satja Sdh. 

For this arrangement I am indebted to the invaluable reseaicbes of 
Mr. Newton. The numerals are given from my own researches. 

The capital of these princes, or at all events of Chashtana, wa» 
Ujjayini in Malwa, for whicli valuable piece of infonnation we are 
indebted to Ptolemy. 

The coins of the so-called Sdh kings come down to 298 of (he 
S^akanripakdla, and the era of the Saka king having been so long 
and successively adopted, and accurately preserved on coins and 
inscriptions, became undoubtedly the best known and most prevalent 
era in India, as well as in Ceylon, Burmah, Bali, Java, and even 
Japan, to which Buddhism was carried from India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Yalabhi copper-plate grants are dated from 311 to 348 Samvat. 
A copper-plate grant in the Society's possession, which has evidently 
been overlooked up to this time, actually calls the era S'akanripakala, 
or, to be more precise, it is dated in the fourth century *' Samvatsara 
S'atachatustaye," of the S'akanripakala. I have reason to believe that 
the grant is old, but there is evidence of its having been forged 
within 50 years of the last of the Yalabhi grants as yet discovered. 
Whether the grant be genuine or not, the evidence in regard to the 
name of the era does not materially lose its value, as the forger has 
been careful not to give the exact year, but simply to state the century 
of the era, which we must accept as correct, as this forger may 
naturally be expected to avoid an error in date, which would vitiate 
the document more than any other single error. 

The year 311 closely following on the latest date on the coins of the 
Sah kings, indicates clearly that the Valabhis succeeded the S^Lhs. A 
sentence in the copper-plate, which has hitherto not been translated 
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conrectl/y riiows that thej triumphed over a sun-worshipping people 
(Maitrakas). The Valabhis are generally supposed to have reigned 
long, but it is clear from the dates, as well as from the son of the 
minister of one of the early kings having served nearly the last king, 
that the dynasty did not last more than 40 years. 

Exactly two years ago, I gave a correct genealogical table of the 
Yalabhi dynasty, to which, in some instances, I am now enabled to give 
the dates from the copper-plates :— > 

SENA'PATl BHATA'RKA. 



^ I I 

Dhara Sena. Drona Slnha. 



I 
Dhruva Sena. 

310 



I 

Dharapattah. 

I 

Guha Sena. 



I 
S'il&ditya or 

Dharm&ditya. 



Derabhatta. 



I 

D hara Sena. 



I I I 

SHaditya Dera. Kharagraha. Dhruva Sena. 
I 382 

S'Uiditja. 
1 398. 



Dhara Sena. 332 
I 326 



I 
Kharagraha. 



I 

Dhruva Sena, 
or Bal&ditya. 



Dhara Sena. 



8 n&ditya. 
848 and 346. 

The dates tally better than in any of the schemes yet proposed, with 
the date assigned by Jaina authors to Dhruvasena, in whose reign the 
Kalpa Sutra was publicly read, a.c. 466, at A^nandapura. I was in- 
dined at one time to identify a Dhruvaputtah of Valabhi, noticed by 
Hioaen Thsang as his contemporary, and as the son-in-law of the son 
of Siliditya or Harshavardhana, with the Dharapattah of the genealo- 
gical table of the Valabhis, but it is now clear that Hiouen Thsang*8 
Dbmrapattah is an entirely different monarch. 
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The latest date of the Valahh kings is 348, t.e. a-c. 426, anJ 
they appear to me to have been succeeded by Eumiragapta and 
Skandagupta. Regarding the various errors which have been com- 
mitted in reading the dates of the Gupta dynasty, it would be waste 
of time now to dwell upon ; but it is clear from the Jundgur inscrip- 
tion, where the date is given three times, as well as from the Kuhaon 
pillar inscription, that Skandagupta flourished from 129 to 141 of the 
'' Guptakula, an era which was established from the foundation of the 
Gupta dynasty." 

Many attempts have been made to decipher and translate correctly 
the first lines on the Kuhaon pillar, containing the date. The grand 
source of error has arisen from putting a visarga after the word S^inte (in 
the peaceful), the visarga not existing in the original S^dnte, being an 
adjective qualifying Rajy<5. The correct rendering and translation, I 
submit is : — " In the month of Jyestha, in the year 141, in the peace- 
ful reign of Skandagupta." The Benares copper-plate grants of S'ri 
Hastinah are dated in the 163rd year of the Guptakula (Prinsep's 
Indian Antiquities, by Thomas, Vol- II. page 251), and I have no 
doubt that the date on Toromdna's coins, 187, is from the same era* 

When did this era commence ? is a question that cannot be answered 
with certainty. I am inclined to regard, with Colonel Cunningham, 
A.c. 318, as the commencement of the Guptak£a. I have a Jaina 
manuscript which is dated in the 772Qd year of the Guptakala, but 
unfortunately the corresponding Vikrama or Sdlivdhana's year is not 
given, nor is it possible at present to ascertain the exact date of the 
author from other sources* It is remarkable, that a.c. 318 is equal to 
78 + 240, i.e. the era commences four cycles of 60 after the Sakanripa- 
kdla* The principal, and I may say the only authority for the 
Guptakdla, is Albiruni, who says, that the era of the Guptas begins 
with the 24l8t year of the era of the S'akas. For my own part, I am 
not disposed to place implicit reliance on Albiruni, who blunders 
frequently in his facts and dates ; not so much perhaps from want of 
zeal or ability, as from carelessness and imperfect knowledge of his 
informants. 

We have the following dates for the Gupta kmgs : — 

Cbandragupta I. 
Samudragupta. 
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99 



99 



Chandragupta II 82— 93 Guptakila. 

Kumaragupta 90+? — 121 

Skandagupta 138—141 

Bakragupta, 

Devagupta. 

Budhagupta 165—180. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragnpta, who, according 
to this scheme, flourished about a.c. 400, gives us a long list of contem- 
porary kings, and notices also the Shahan Shahi king of Persia, 
•endentlj one of the Sassanians- The list is as follows : — 



Mahendra of Kosala. 

Vyaghraraja of Mahdkantaraka. 

Mandaruja of Kaurdttaka. 

8wamedatta of Mahendragiri and Kottaraka. 

Katayana of Airandapalla. 

Vishnu S^^p^vamukta of Kancbi. 

Uastivarma of the race of Nila-raja- 

Ugrasena of Valaka. 

Kubera of Devardndhra. 

Dhananjaya of Kosthalapura. 

Rudra-datta. 



1 Dakshin^patha, 
^in Southern India. 



/►of Acyu-varta.* 



Matila. 

Ndgadatta- 

Chtndravarma. 

Ganapati- 

Naga. 

Ndgasena. 

Achyuta Nandi. 

Balararma. 

The Valabhi Samvat, if identical, as Albiruni says, with the Gupta- 
kila, is certainly not that adopted by the Valabhi princes, as their 
copper-plate grants are dated, not from 1 to 50, but, as I think, in the 
S'aka-kiUa from 310 to 348 ; the Valabhi Samvat then, must now be 



* Journal Bengal A. S. Vol. VI. part. II. page 079. The list U, according to my 
own mding of the iaacription, aomewhat different from that given by Prinaep. 
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supposed to be the Guptaktia iDtroduced into Sur&shtra by KunUbn- 
gupta* and Skandagupta. 

Of about the same age as the inscription of Skandagnpta at 
Jundgur, is a copper-plate grant, dug out by the late Dr. James Bird 
from a tope at Kanheri. This is dated in the 245th year of a 
reiguing dynasty, the name of which is not clearly copied, either in 
the copies published or in the copper-plate itself. A correct decipher- 
ment of the first line of this copper-plate would give us the name of 
a new dynasty- I read it as follows :-*" Obeisance to the all-knowing : 
in the 245th year of the reigning dynasty of the Trikdtakas, &c/' 
The rest of the copper-plate is not correctly deciphered by Dr« 
Stevenson, but admits of no difficulty now. 

A country named Trikiita is mentioned in one of the Ajanta 
inscriptions in connection with Ldta and A^ndhra; and the 
dynasty of the Trikdtakas which seems to have reigned two centuries 
and a half, appears to me to be the same as the " Sah" dynasty. 

The Ajantd inscriptions enable me to trace a dynasty of Kailakila 
Yavanas in Vdkdtaka, a province between the Bay of Bengal and the 
S^ri Sdila hills, south of Hyderabad in the Deccan.f They appear to 
have ruled in eastern and central India, shortly after the " Sah,'' or to 
be precise, *'Sena," kings, the successors of Rudra Dimi. The 
dynasty of Yindhyasdcti, the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas, according 
to some of the Purdnas, may now be classified as follows : — 

Vindhyas^acti. 

Pravarasena. 

Rudra Sena, grandson of Gotami, daughter of the king 

Bhavandga* 
Prithvi Sena. 
Rudra Sena XL 
Pravara Sena II., son of Prabhdvatiguptd, the daughter of 

Mahdrdjddhirdja, S^ri Deva Gupta. 
Deva Sena. 



• Prinsep's Essays, by E. Thomas, Vol. I. page 234. 

The Valabhi princes in my opinion were Skandagupta, the date of the last of 
the Valabhi monarchs being 848+78 = a.c. 486, and that of Kumaragupta 318+97 
s= A.c. 415. 

t Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Vol. VII. page 53. 
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The connection of this family with the Gupta and N^a kings ia 
worthy of note. 

Badhagupta is the last of the Guptas whose date has been found. 
In the same site (Eran) and in nearly the character as the inscription 
containing Badhagapta's name, is one dated in the first year of Tora- 
m^na, and the question naturally occurred to me whether he was not 
identical with the Tdramana of Kashmir, mentioned in the Rdjd 
Tarangini. 

In my Essay on Killid:isa, read 11th October 1860, I remarked: 
" It is not unlikely that this Toramdna noticed in the Eran pillar and 
Boar inscriptions (J. B. A. S. Vol. VII. pages 632 and 633) is the same 
as the brother of lliranya, noticed in the 3rd book of the Raja Taran- 
gini."* I then proceeded briefly to give reasons which need not here be 
repeated. But the best proof that Toramdna succeeded Budhagupta 
is afforded by the numeral attached to the inscription on Varaha's 
image at Eran, which I am now enabled to read as 100 + somethin<: 
efiaced, whilst the coins of Toramana show 180 + some number under ten, 
the symbol for 100 being cifuccd. The era of the dates is evidently 
that of the Gupta Kala- Toramana flourished, therefore, a.c 498, or 
rather a little after a.c. 500. Babu Rujendra Lai Mittra has read 
an able paper on the same subject,t and has come independently to 
the same conclusion. 

His son was Pravarasena, and I have shown in my Essay o;. 
Kilidasa, that he was the king of Kashmir, when Hiouen-Thsang 
passed through his territories, both on his entrance into, and departure 
from India. Regarding this identification Professor Max Muller, in a 
letter to me, dated May 1st, 1862, reviewing my Essay on Kalidasa, 
obsenres : •' This is a very bold proceeding, for it makes Pravarasena 
II. nearly 400 years later than the date assigned to him by Professor 
Lassen. Yet I am bound to confess, that though the evidence is 
indirect and circumstantial, it seems to me irresistible." 

But a great difficulty now begins to stare me in the face. If all I 
have stated about the date of Budhagupta, Toramdna, and Pravarasena 
be correct, the date of the Chmese pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang, ac. 617 — Ck 



* Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. XXI. p. 2'JO. 
t Journal Bengal ^fiiatic Society, No. HI. 1801. 

32r as 
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is incorrect by about sbcty years ; i.e. Hiouen-Thsang miiBt be sup- 
posed to have visited India sixty years earlier than what is made 
out from Chinese chronology. Such an assertion would scarcely 
obtain credence with the illustrious translator of the Travels of the 
Buddhist Pilgrims ; but after thinking over the subject for a long 
time, and taking into consideration the evidence of copper-plate 
grants, and inscriptions on slabs in southern India, deciphered by 
Mr. (now Honourable) Walter Elliot, the conclusion at which I am 
compelled to arrive is, that Hiouen-Thsang's visit to India is to be 
antedated by about sixty years. In that case the dates I have assigned 
in my Essay on Kalidasa to the great poet, as also to Harsha- 
vikramaditya, Pravarasena, and Harshavardhana, will have to be 
shifted backwards to the same extent. I shall now proceed to explain 
mv reasons : — 

VJ^e meet with grants of the Chdlukya dynasty from Sakanripakila 
411 downwards. All the facts and dates that have been disclosed br 

• 

dozens of copper-plate grants found in different parts of India during 
the last 30 years, have tended to confirm one another ; and all doubt 
regarding S'akakdla being the same as the present S'alivahana era, is 
removed by a comparison of the dates of some of the later Chdlukyas 
noticed by Muhammadan writers in the years of the Hegira era, with 
that assigned to them by the copper-plate grants, in terms of the 
S^akanripakdla. Hiouen Thsang informs us that the king of Maha- 
rashtra, when he visited the country, was named Purak&a, which is 
no doubt the same as Pulakesi of the copper-plate grants. He 
describes the Marathas as brave and powerful, and that Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanoj, whom he calls S^ildditya, never succeeded in 
conquering them. Now according to the copper-plate grants there 
was a powerful king named Pulakdsi the 2nd, whose grant is dated 
-i88, or A.c. 566, and who is described as having defeated S'rlHarsha,* 
the lord of the northern countries. If therefore Pulakesi of Mabi- 
rashtra and Harsh avard liana of Kanoj were contemporaries of Hiouen 
Thsang, these two are distinctly indicated in the copper-plate grants, 
and with the date a.c. 566. Now we have placed the commencement 
of T6ramana*s reign about the year a.c. 498, and as his brother 
Jliranya, who succeeded at the same time to the throne of Kashmir, 



* Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. IQH, p. 5. 
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reigned 30 years, and Matrigupta further reigned nearly fi?e, the 
commencement of Pravarasena the second's reign would be a-c. 533» 
and its end 60 years later, i.e. a.c 593- As the evidence regarding 
the existence of Pravarasena in Kashmir, whilst Hiouen Thsang was in 
India, has been pronounced irresistible by so great an authority as 
Max Muller, and as the date of his reign derived from inscriptions 
of Budhagupta and Tdramana exactly tallies with that obtainable 
for Hiouen Thsang from the grants of the Chdlukyas, it is impossible 
to admit the correctness of the date assigned to Hiouen Thsang, and at 
the same time to present a consistent and correct chronological scheme 
of any of the Indian dynasties- Granting that Harshavardhana of 
Kanoj flourished a.c. 550, Harshavikramdditya must be placed in 
from 450 to 500. 
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guage, to which are prefixed a History of the 
Languoges, and English Grammar. 7th Ed. Mrs. Col. J. £• 
178j Hough. 



presents to the library. v 

Donors. 
Marriage Bill for India.— The Speech of the 
Honourable H. L. Anderson, in the Council of 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India, April 
6th, 1864. (2 copies) ' The Speaker. 

MuLLSR (Max). — Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans, together with the 
Commentary of the Sayanacharya. Edited by. 
Vol. IV. Govt, of Bombay. 

Murdoch (John). — The Indian Year-Book for 
1862. A Review of Social, Intellectual, and 
Religious Progress in India and Ceylon. Com- 
piled by The Compiler. 

(EHLENScuLiEGER (Adam). — The Gods of the 
North : an Epic Poem. Translated from the 
original Danish into EngUsh Verse, by Wm. 

Edward Frye. 1845 Mrs. Col. J. E. 

Hough. 

Ou>HAM (Thos.) — Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. III. Parts 1st and 2nd, and 
Vol. IV. Part 1st Govt, of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 
(Palaeontologia Indica), Vol. II. Nos. 6 . . . . ■ 

Phrenology, Manual of, or Accompaniment to 

J. D. Ville's Phrenological Bust. New Ed. Mrs. Col. J. E. 

1844 Hough. 

Beport of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 

the year 1862-C3 The Bom. Cham. 

of Commerce. 
m On Vaccination throughout the Bombay 

Presidency and Sind, for the year 18G3 Prin Inspr-Genl- 

Medl. Dept. 
Bars (M.) — Geologiske og Zoologiske lagttagelser, 

anstillcde Rcisc i en dcel af Trondhjcms Stilt i The University oi 

Sommeren 1 SG'J Christiania. 

(O. G.). — Om en i Sommeren ISfii, fortngen 

Zoolo^k Reise i Christianias og Trondhjcms 

Btiftcr 



vi abstract of the socibty^s proceedings. 

Donors. 
Sklections from the Records of the fiombaj 

Government :— 

Leith (A. H.) — Report on the Sanitary State of 

the City of Poona, with Rough Notes. 

New series. No. 79. 18G4 Govt.of Bombay. 

Papers relating to the Project of connecting 

Barsec with the Barsee Railway Station, by 

Tramways, with 1 4 Plans in a separate case. 

New Series. No. 71. 1863. (2 copies) 

Papers relative to the Introduction of Revised 

Rates of Assessment into the Hoongoond and 

part of the Uthnec Talookas, and the Yadwar 

Mahal of the Gokak Talooka, all of the Belgaum 

Collectorate, with a Map and 2 Diagrams. 

New Series. No. 81 . 1 864 Govt, of Bombay. 

Report on the subject of Rain-fall in the Dekhan, 
and the Climatic Disturbance apparent during 
1861-62. New Series. No. 78. 1863. (2 copies). 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Go- 
vernment : — 

Papers of 1859 to 1863, regarding the Damoodah 

Embankments. No. 40. 1863 Govt, of Bengal. 

Selection from the Records of the Government of 
India:— 

Papers relating to (1) The Dependency of 
Bustar, (2) A journey to Kokan, and (3) 
Coal Mines at Thatay Khyoung. No. 39. 1 863. Govt, of India. 

Siebke (H.) — Om en i Sommeren 1861, fortagen The Uni?erBity 
Eutomologisk Reise of Christiaoia. 

Society, Asiatic, of Bengal, Journal of the, Nos. 3 
and 4, and a Supplementary No. with an Index 
for 1863 The Society. 

Society Royal Asiatic, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal of the. Parts 2 of Vol. XIX. and Parts 
4 of Vol. XX The Society. 

Madras Literary and Scientific, Journal of 



the. Third Series, No. 1, for July 1864 



• • 
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Donors. 
Socimr, Royal Geographical^of London Proceedings 

of. No. 5 of Vol. v., No8, 1, 2, and 4 of Vol. 

VII., and Nos. 1 to 3 and of Vol. VIII The Society. 

• Royal, Proceedings of. No. 48 of Vol XL, 

No8. 49 to 55 and 57 of Vol. XIL, and Nos. 

58 to 68 of Vol. XIII 

South Australia, Proceedings of the Parliament of, 

for 1863. 2 Vols Govt, of Bomhay, 

SwANSXGBR (W.)— Military Staff Pay Tables, appli- 
cable to the three Presidencies and Ready 
Reckoner. 1864 The Author. 

Thompson (Capt. G. H.) A Geographical, Sta* 
tistical, and General Report on the District of 
Hazareebaugh, surveyed during the seasons 
1858-59 to 1862-63 Oortoi Bengal. 

Tachaspati Misra, Vivdda Chintumani : A succinct 

Commentary on the Hindu Law prevalent in 

Mithila, from the original Sanscrit of, by Pros- 

Bonno Coomar Tagore. 1863 The Translator. 

Wilson (Rev. John D.D.) — Memorial Discourse 

on the death of the Rev. Stephen Dislop, of 

Nagpur. 1864. (2 copies) The Author. 

"Wood (H. W. I.)— Statistics of the Trade of the 
Port of Calcutta, in a series of Tabular State- 
ments, showing the Imports and Exports of the 
Merchandise, Treasure, and Tonnage, from 1st 
May 1830 to 31st December 1862 Govt, of Bengal. 

From 8th December 1864 to 27tu November 1865. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kundedes Morgenlandcs. 
Band 11. Nos. 3 to 5, and Baud III. Nos. 1 

to 3 The German 

Orient. Societv. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings of, Nos* 1 to 5 for 1864 The Academy. 

Amaoib de Gaule. 24 Vols M. J. S. Stewart, 

Esq*, C.S. 
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Donors. 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India^ 

and the Museum of Geology, Calcutta, ninth 

year, 1864-65 Govt, of Bengal. 

of the Royal University of Frederick, The University of 

for 1852 Christiania. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of 

Comparative Zoology, together with the Report Board of Regents, 
of the Directors, for 1863 Smith. Inst. 

Baines (Edward) — History of the Wars of the 

French Revolution. 2 Vols M. J. S. Stewart, 

Esq*, C.S. 

Barnard (lien.) — The American Journal of Edu- Board of Regents, 
cation. Vol. Ist Smith. Inst. 

BiBLiOTHECA Indica ; a Collection of Oriental 

Works. New Series, Nos. 68 to 72, and 208. . Govt, of Bengal. 

Boston Journal of Natural History. Vol. 7th, Board of Regents, 
No. 4 (2 copies) Smith. Inst. 

Catalogue of Seeds collected m the Botanical Supt. of the Gar- 
Gardens, Calcutta, in 1 864 dens. 

Deaths in Bombay during 1863 Prins. Insp. Genl. 

Medical Dept. 
Duff (J. Grant) — History of the Mahrattas. 3 vols. Govt, of Bombay. 

Dunbar (John) — Reports of Cases decided in the 
High Court of Bombay in 1863 and 1864, 
edited by. Vol. 1st, Parts I. & II . 

Eighteen Original Journals of the Eighteen Cam* 

paigns of the Emperor Napoleon. 2 Vols . . M. J. S. Stewart, 

Esq. C.S. 
Haug (M.) — A Lecture on an Original Speech of 

Zoroaster, with remarks on his Age The Author. 

Harward College, Annals of the Astronomical 

Observatory of. Vol. 1st, Parts 1st and 2nd . . Board of Regents, 

Smith. Inst. 

Jacomb (F.) — Indian Fables from the Sanskrit of 
the Hitopadesa, translated and illustrated in 
colours from the original designs by The Translator. 
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DoNORS.t, 

Magny (M. Ic Marquis de) — Livre (l*Or dc la M.J. S. Stewar 
Noblesse Europeenne. 4 Vols Esq., C.S. 

Maury*8 Sailing Directions, 8th Ed., enlarged and Board of Regents, 
improved. 2 Vols Smith. Inst. 

MoDY Rustumjec Khoorshedjee. — An Examination 
by the Editor of the "Suryo Daya,'* of the 
Rights and Claims of, as set forth by him in 
the Minute annexed to the Parsce Law Com- 
mission Report The Author. 

HOROPANT of Bardmati (The celebrated Mardthi 
Poet),--The Kckavali, or the ' Cries of the 
Peacock', A Poem of. Edited, with a copious 
and continuous Commentary, Annotations, 
and Illustrations, by Kdo Bahadur Dado])d 
Pandurung The Editor. 

MvRCHisoN (Sir Roderick I.) — Address to Section 
E. (Geography and Ethnology) at the Bath 
Meeting of the British Association, 18G4 The Author. 

Murdoch (John)' — The Indian Missionary Manual: 
or, Hints to Young Missionaries in India, with 
Lists of Books, Compiled by The Compiler. 

Obiervations, Magnet ical and Meteorological, 
made at the GoTcrnment Observatorv, Bom- 
bay, in the year 1 8G3 Govt, of Bombay. 

Oldham (Thos.) — Memoirs of the Geological 
Surrey of India. Vol IV., Parts 2ud & 3rd, 
and Vol. V., Part 1st Govt, of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 

(Palfleontologia Indica) Vol. III. Nos. D. . . . 

Passow (F.)— Greek Lexicon. 2 Vols, (iu 4 Parts). M. J. S. Stewart, 

Esq., C.S. 

Patent Office Report for 1861 . Washington. 2 Vols. Board ofRegents, 

Smith. Inst. 
PiLLT (Surg.-Major) — Report on the Municipality The Municipal 

of Bombay. 18G5 Commissioner. 

2r 



x abstract of the society s proceedings, 

Donors. 

Prinsep (E. a.) — Report on the Revised Settle- 
ment of Sealkote District, in the Amritsur 
Division effected by. 2 Vols Govt, of Bombay. 

QuADROS (J. V. de) — Mercantile Tables, showing 
the Cost, free on board, of some of the principal 
articles of Exports from India, &c The Author. 

Ra'ma'yana, written in Sanscrit on the Palm Leaf 

in the sacred character of the Tamil Language. Hon. W.E. Frere. 

Randall (H. S.) — The Practical Shepherd : A 

complete treatise ou the Breeding, Manage- W. F. Steams, 
ment and Diseases of Sheep Esq, 

Raverty (Capt. H. G.) — The Gospel for the 
Afghans ; being a short Critical Examination of 
a small portion of a Version in Pushto or 
Afghan Language The Author. 

Report (Introductory) of the Commissioner of Board of Regents, 
Patents for 18G3 Smith. Inst. 

• of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western 

India, for 1863 and 18G4 The Society. 

of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for The Bomb. Cham. 

the year 1863-64 of Commerce. 

of the Director of Public Instruction for The Director of 

1862-63 Public Ins. 

On Vaccination throughout the Bombay ThePrin.Ins. Gen* 

Presidency and Siud, for the year 1864 Medl. Dept. 

Sanchez (Thomrc) — De Sancto Matrimonii Sacra- M. J. S, Stewart, 

mcnto Esq., C.S. 

Selby (W. B.) — Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. Govt, of Bombay. 
Selections from the Records of Government, viz: — 

BiRDWooD (G.C.M.) — Report on the Govern- 
ment Central Museum, and on the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Western India, 
for 1863. New Series. No. 83 Dr. Birdwood. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Bengali Publica- 
tions printed in Bengal. New Series. No. 41. 
18C5 Govt, of Bengal. 
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Dalzell (N.A.) — Obsen*ations on the Influence 
of Forests, and on the General Principles of 
Management, as apphcaUe to Bombay. 
1866. New Series. No. 76 

Fraser (Lieut-Col Alex) — Report on the opera- 
tions on Lighthouses during the season 
1864-65 

Papers relating to the colonization of Mander 
Deo, and making it a Sanitary Station, with 

two Lithographs 

relating to the construction of a proposed 
Railway from Jamboosur to Broach, with a 
Map. New Series. No- 91- 18G5 

relating to the cost of working the several 



Donors. 



Govt, of Bombay. 



Govt, of India. 



Govt, of Bombay. 



Branches of Railway Traffic New Scries- 
No. 84. 1864 

— relating to the Pearl Fisheries in Ceylon, 



&C; with Illustrations. 1865- New Series- 
No. 86.. 

— relating to the System of Periodical 



Measurements of Irrigated Lands, and the 
Distribution of Land and Econnnv of Water. 
New Series- No. 81) 

Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the 
CoUba Observatory- 1S()5. New Scrii's- No- 87 

« 

on the question of Irrigation in the Ycrla 
Valley, with a Map, &c., 186 1. New Scries. 

No. 92 

on the Revision of Lnntl Assessment in 
the Oomergrtum Peita of the Sun j nun Talonka, 
Tanna Culled orate- New Series. No- 1)8- 18ii5- 

Sexe (S. a.) — Om Snecbiaicn Folgefon ISG4 .. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge- Vol. 

XIII 

Miscellaneous Collections- .0 vols 

Reports fur 1861-62. 2 vols 

2r-H 



The University of 
Chri^tiHnia. 

Board of Regents, 

Smith. Inst. 
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Society, Asiatic of Bengal, Journal of the, No- 6, Donors. 

with a Sui)j)lementiiry No., ami an Index for 

180 1 The Society 

Prococdinps of the, Nos. 1 to f) for 1805.. 

Bonihay Cieographical, Transactions of the, 

from January 18G.'i to IKcenihiT Ii5()4. Vol. 

XVII. isr).-)'. 

• Koval Asiatic of Great Britain and Ireland, 



Journal of the. New Series- Vol- 1st, Parts 

1st and 2nd 

— Proceedings of, Nos. (19 an»l 70 of Vol. XIII. 

and Nos. 71 and 72 of Vol. XIV 

— Iloyal Gcograjdiical of London, Journal of 



the. Vols. 33 and 31, for lSf;3 fil. 
Proceedings of, N(»s. j, of Vol. IX, 



South Ai'srnALi \, Procctdiiiusof the Parliament 

of, for 1 ^G4. 3 vols Govt, of Bombaj. 

Statistical Register of, for lS(]3-lSu 1 

Tassy (M. Garcin do) — La PoL>ie Philosophique et M. Garcin de 
Beligieuse cliez les Persans Tassy. 

Un Chapitre de Tllistoirc de Tlnde Musul- 

mane, ISO") • . 

Tripe (Capt. F) — Inscription around the Ba?»e- 
ment of the Bimanam of the Great Pajroda at 
Tanjore, photograplied hy, in 1*<.")8 Govt, of Bombay. 

United Coast Survey, Beport of the Supt. of the. Board of Begeats, 
for the years 1>5 .">!), l^tiO, an«l 1861. 3 vola. Smith. Inst- 

AValkesiiwar to Love Grove : Report of the Com- 
mittee as^emldod in Bomhav to consider the 
applications for the Reclamation of the Fore- 
shore from- 1S()") Govt, of Bombay. 

Wasiiin(;tc)N Astronomical and Meteoroh)gic«l 

Observations, for the years 18 19 and 18o0, and Board of Regentik 
1S61. 2 vols Smith. Inst. 

Wehr (II) — Remarks on the Health of European 

JSoldiers in India The Author. 

"NVi:st(1).) — Fire-Proof Railway Vans, and Cases, 

patented in England and India . . 

Wilson (The late II. H.) Works, 6 vola Govt, of Bombar. 
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PRESExNTS FOR THE MUSEUM. 

From 10th December 1863 to 30th November 1864. 

Donors. 

Coins (3, silver) of the Emperor Jehangir Robt. Mcllwraith, 

Esq., through the 
IIon.W.E.Frere, 
C.S. 

KuRBALLA, or Praying stone, (A) D- J' Keiinelly, Esq. 

Minerals from the Island of Kishin. A collection 
of specimens of, containing strata. The 
layers of salt are horicontal, some are tinged 
^reen and yellow by sulphur, while others are 
brown, red, and pink, with pure salt in strata. 
Also in the Island of Onnuz, there are speci- 
mens of salt. Line in colour, and without any 
distinct stratification, which appears very much 
like the marl of the rest of the Island. In the 
midst of the santhtone and gijpfunn is a vein 
of ^/>^ Mr red clay, used for iirtile j)urposes. 
There are also hi the marl many crysttaU of Lieut. Col Lewis 
ITOW pyritea, red mineral used for dyeing, and Pelly, through 
the surface of the ground is s])rinkled with lion- W. E. 
salt Alumina Trere, C.S. 

Phrenological Bust (1) Mrs. Col. J. £. 

Hough. 
Stags' Heads (J) 

From 8tu Deckmiuir ISGl to 27tii November 1865. 
Bows (2), *J sets of Arrows, 2 Arrow Heads, said to 
be higiily poisoned, 3 Spenrs (all the wenpons 
from the ea!?t coast of Africa^ , 1 Chair, richly Hon. W. E. Frere, 
carved, anJ 1 Hat of Palm Leaves C.S- 

Coin (gold Cufic), of the Abbasite Dynasty, found Col. R. L. PUy- 
at Zanzibar fair- 

Coins (2) found in cutting a road in the village of 

Wurthul, of Mahoodha Pergunna, in the Col- T. U. Stewart, 
lectorate of Kaira Esq., C.S. 
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DONORI. 

Coins (2), 1 silver and 1 copper The University 

of Christiania. 

(6), 2 gold, 2 silver, and 2 copper lion. W.E. Frere, 

C.S. 
Medals, 1 silver, and 1 bronze, awarded by the 

AgricultiiralExhibiiionof Oudeto Dr. G. C, M. 

Birdwood Dr. Birdwood* 

Specimens (Geological), A beautiful Collection A* Rogers, Esq.* 
from South Devon C.S« 

(Geological) of Crystal of Chloride of Sodium 

from Kishin Salt Lake, and Chloride of 

Sodium from Ormuz Dr* Johnstone. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communicated bt 
Biia'u^ Da'ji'. — A Brief Survey of the Indian 
Chronology from the 1st century of the 
Christian Era to the 1 2th The Author. 

Translation of an Inscription in Kathiawar, 

giving the names of five Suh Kings, with 
Remarks » 

Birdwood (G. C. M.) — \ Catalogue of the Trees 

of Matheran — ^— — — 

Blanfoiid (W. T.) — On the species of Otopoma 

occurring ill Western India — ■ 

BuHLER (J. G.) — A first Notice of Sakatayana*8 

Grammar ■ 

Carter (ll- J.) — Description of so-called "Lichen," 
found by the Honorable W. E. Frere on the 

■r 

Thuil Ghat ; with an Illustration • 

D*SorzA (Mr. Apothecary) — A Catalogue of the 

Fishes indigenous to Sindh, &c ■ 

Forbes (Tlie flon. Mr- Justice) "Puttun Somnath." • • 

West (Arthur A.) — Copies of Inscriptions from ^^— 

the Caves near Bcdsa, with a Plan. . •• —_ ^— 
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PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

.1 It- 



From 10th December 1863 to 30th November 1864. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th January, 1864, Dr. ^irdwood, 
the Honorary Secretary, read Mr. Blanford's paper, as follows j — 

*' A species of the genus Otopoma, distinguished hy a completely closed 
mnbilicos, and differing widely in form from all other Indian operculated 
land shells, occurs ahundantly in Kathiawar, and prohahly'in'*other 
parts of Western India. It has heen referred to O. Clausum, Sow., a 
shell originally obtained from Arabia and the island of Socotra. 
Baviog had> about a year since, the advantage of seeing original 
specimens of O. Clauaum in the collection of Mr. Hugh Cuming, in 
London, I find that the Indian species is unquestionably distinct. 

" Distinguished from O. Clausum, Sow. by its less depressed form, by 
the umbilical callus not being dee])ly excavated as in that species, and 
especially by its very different sculpture, and much smoother surface — 
that of the Arabian species being marked by close spiral lines. 

" Mr. Theobald, who collected this shell in Kathiawar, remarked that 
it possessed the divided foot of the true Cycfostomas, and of which 
ihm is no trace in the genera Cyclophorus, Pupiora, or Ilelicina, and 
their allies. It appears, however, that this is not the only instance of 
members of the typical group occurring in India, for the species referred 
to Cyelotus, e. g. C, SsmistriatuSj Sow., have the same structure. It is 
not probable that many more representatives of the genus Otopoma will 
be found in India ; the form belongs to an African type, and should 
other species be met with, they will ])robably be inhabitants of Sind, 
Belochistan, or the Punjab, in which the similarity of climate to that 
of Persia and Arabia is accompanied by a prevalence of both animal 
and Tegetable forms similar to those of South-Western Asia and 
Northern Africa." 

At the same Meeting Dr. Buhler read a first notice on the Grammar 
of Sanskrit Shakatuyana. He announced that he had succeeded in pro- 
curing lai^ fragments, and had hopes of recovering the whole of this 
interesting work. 



XVI AHsTn.VfT UP TIIR >oriETY rf l'HU('EEDlN(ii>, 

The work nscribod to .S)iak:itavniia is cntitK'il xhv ShiihduniisliaMiin. 
nnd ns the ({notations from it contaiiicfl in PiintniVH p^mnimar arr 
actunlly found in it, there can he no <h)nht tliat the hook really belongs 
to his famous predecessor. 

Dr. liilhler's jiaper was chiefly occnj»iod hy the proof of this, and by 
determining fnrtlier thv relation of the two grannnarians. It %Toii1t] 
appear that Panini*9 work \a l)ased on ShakatayannV, and is hardly 
more than a new edition of the hitter. Tins fart tliiows a curious 
light on the credihility of the Hindu tradition ncconhn^ to which the 
grammarian Saint Panini received his grammar, or its seeds, from 
Sliiva himself, and is represented as the head and founder of gram- 
matical science. 

The recovery of this work will be one of the nio.st important steps in 
advance lately made hy Sanskrit lort*, as it j)romises to give entirely 
new information, not onlv resrardini^ the history of Sanskrit, but also 
regarding the general litiTary history of India, the most curious fact 
bcinp; that Shakutavana is asserted to he a Jainn. 



At the monthly meeting of the 11th July, ISijl, Dr. Dirdwood. 
the Honorary Secretary, having rentl the following resolution of the 
Committee of Management ; — 

"That the Society he informed in their next meeting of the receipt 
of Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier K-.'ady money's present of works on 
Oriental Literature, of the vahie of Ks. r>,()00, and that it be 
recommended to the Society that accept n nee of it he acknowledged in 
an apj)ropriate letter addressed t;) the donor." 

It was then proposed hy Uao Salieb Vishvnnath Narayan Mandlik» 
seconded by the Rev, Francis Gell, nnd unanimously carried: — "That 
the warmest thanks arc due to Mr. Cowasjie Jehanghier Rcadymooey 
for his most valuable present to the Society of \Vorks on Oriental 
Literature of the value of Ks. r),000, as now reported by the Committee 
of Management.'* 

At the same Meeting Rao Saheh Vlshvanath Xaruyan Mandlik 
said, ** The Translation of an Inscription in Kathiawar, giving the nanus 
of tivc Sail Kings, with remarks, which has just been read bj Dr. 
Bhuu Daji, though short, is not on tliat account of less importance. 
By supplying the names (>f tlve king<, it will help to fill up a large gap 
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in the history of Kathiawar, and throw light on the history of Central 
India and the provmces adjoining. It will, I believe, also assist in 
fixing the chronology of early Indian history, and may throw 
considerable light on the era of ShaUv&hana and Vikramaditya. 
Probably the next paper will give us more information on these 
bearings of to-day's pajicr. But in itself the paper read to-day is a 
Tery important and useful one, and deserving of the warm thanks of 
the Society. 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 8th September 1864, Dr. Birdwood, 
the Honorary Secretary, read the following letter from Lieutenant 
J. D. Swiney, Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways, Central India, 
dated Jubbulpore, 10th August 18G1 : — 

Sir, — During the last few months I have been collecting implements 
in fliat and stone, which are numerous in this neighbourhood. I 
generally come across them in granitic gravel, a few feet below the 
surface, and often broken pieces of them, on the surface of granite 
hills ; others I have found in the l)ed of the Nerbudda River. They 
are of various kinds. Some resemble in every particular the knives 
spoken of by Sir (Charles LycU in his Treatise on the Antiquity of 
Man. Some are perfect, others in fragments ; some are bleached white ; 
many of these I have broken, and they mostly contain a core of 
coloured flint in the centre. This, I fancy, proves the age of these 
implements. But the most curious amongst my findings are some of 
wldch I have not been able to discover anything in books ; they are 
in section polygonal, the facets being curved ; many are barbed, others 
are trimmed for insertion into a sj)ear-.sliaft. They vary from J- to 3 
inches long, and from { to 2 inches in diameter. I have also secured 
a number of flint hatchets, oval and circular in plane, triangular in 
section ; and one large axe, a most perfect sj)eciinon. 

Curiously enough, many of the implements are marked with an 
instrument much resembling our ])unch, the diameter varyhig from 
that of a threepenny -piece, to tluit of a pin's heatl. 

Can you inform me whether any of these flint tools have been 
discovered before in this country ? I am aware that some tribes have, 
within a not very remote date, been in the habit of using flint tools — 
bnt did any such tribes dwell near Jubbulpore .' And do not the 
bleached surfaces and coloured core of many of the knives point to an 
3r 
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enrlicr dntc ? Again, does not their connection with granite correaponti 
with their position in the European strata where they have beeu 

found ? 

I have written a paper on the subject, which I have forwarded with 
my best specimens to Sir Charles Lyell by overland route ; and as I 
imagined the sciontitic societies at home would take an interest in the 
matter, my working parties are still continuing their search, and I have 
already obtained about *J00 more since the desj)atch of about 300 to 
Sir Charles Lvell. 

» 

If your Society takes an interest in these matters, I sliall be happy 
to forward them a few sj)ecimeus to examine. 



At the same Meeting Dr. Birdwood, the llinwrary Secretary^ also 
read the following paper from Assistant Apothecary V. D'Suuza : — 

Natural history of lish indiirenous to Sindli. arranged according to 
Monsieur Goan's system, viz, ** apodal,''* *'Jfff/u/ar,^* "thoracic,** and 
*^ abdominal y The fish found in fresh water are of spurious kinds* 
and only a few suitable to European taste, althoagh the Sindhis eat 
greedily of every kind. 

Xo' 1, " Sooria."' Thoracic, prickly-finned. Is common throughout 
Sindh, and plentiful during the months of September, October^ and 
November, the fin coverine; the gill with nine rays. Is supplied with 
two filaments on the upper lip ; flesh pretty good, not bony ; has air 
bladder. 

i\'o. 2, **»?/n^a//^ff.'* Thoracic, soft finned, has no scales. A mem- 
branous fin runs along the back, the fin covering the gill with six rayi. 
Has three filaments of variable size on each side of the lower and upper 
lip ; the back and side fins are anned with a sharp strong style, by 
which it inflicts a painful wound. The use of the fish aggravatea 
skin diseases. 

Xo, l\, " Pahoonny Thoracic, soft-fmned, head shaped like "cat- 
fish." lias fleshy beard on the upper hp, the fin covering the gill with 
seven rays. The abdominal, anal, and caudal fins united. 

Xo. I, *' Goj Buoicau*' Apodal, the fin covering the gill with 
sixteen r: -s -. urows to a foot and a half in length. Head terminating 
in a beak . body ro.indod. Plentiful during the subsidence of inuuda. 
tion. Is ii >t a bony \hh ; flcsli unlike that of eel. Abdominal, caudal, 
and dorsal .ins united- 
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No. 5, "Moondee.*' Ju?:nlar, soft-fiimed; dorsal fin is lengthened as 
far as the tail ; the abdominal also reaches as far back as the tail in 
the same manner. Anus situated in the centre (•!' the abdomen, at the 
commencement of the fin, the iiii covering* tiip gill wiih fifteen rays. 
Does not die quickly on removal from its element. Flesh pretty good, 
not bony. Ilns a very large head. It is a mud fi.<h. 

No. 6, '* CaffO.*^ Abdominal, soft-finned, the fin covering the gill 
has nine rays. Is armed with a strong indented bony spine on the back 
and the side fins, the one on the back has a bony foot-plate, to which 
it is attached by ligaments. The joint has three rounded heads fitting 
in the three cavities in the foot-plate, and moved by means of muscles- 
llie mechanical construction of tbe fittir)g of this joint is such as to 
enable it to move on cvitv .side? without dilficultv or inconvenience. 
This fish can inilict a serious wound. However, it is fortunate that 
the spine becomes paralys^-d instantly on removal into the fresh air. It 
has a strong indt*ntcd bony armour round the neck. Is a scavenger. 
The Sin d his prize this fish for its llesh. 

No, 7f " Taffffr.^' Abdominal, prickly-iinncd, the fin covering the gill 
with seventeen ravs. Is found abnndantlv in marshes and stafriiant 
pools. The flesh has a muddy taste, and the use of it brhigs on fever. 
It is sold at a very low price, consecjvunitly largely eaten by the natives. 

No, 8, ^^ Maroohee.'' Abdominal. PricUv-finned, scalv, the fiu 
covering the gill with fifteen rays. This aUo, like the above, is plenti- 
ful in stagnant water, but its llcsh is dissimilar. 

No. 9, '* Dh/ttdree.'* Abdominal, prickly finned. Grows to a good 
size, and weighs from eight to twelve pound^^. Is tasty and good when 
caught in large tanks, the River Indus, and in canals ; but if taken from 
stagnant water, the ilesh is then similar to that of the fish above 
described. The fin covering the gill with fifteen rays. 

No. 10, " Guiiddew.** Jugular, soft fiiMied, fiu covering the gill 
^rith eleven rays ; wedge-shapetl, havin;^ a remarkMbly small head as 
compared to its size. Tail cocked, the juirular, thoracic, abdominal 
and caudal fins united, forming u frin^Lc^ on the lower edgi-. Has a 
filament on each side of the up])er li|), irrows to a great size, and weighs 
from forty to eighty j)ound5!. Is fouinl cliielly in the River Indus 
and large canals ; flesh has no ilavDur ; it is eaten freely by the 
Sindhis- 
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No- 11, *' Deiid." Prickl}' finned, thoracic, tin covering the gill with 
fifteen rays. During the subsidence of inundation found abundantly iu 
canals, fields, and every s])ot where the land lins bern subject to 
inundation. It is an inch and n half in Icngtli. Collected largely by 
the Shikarees and Moonns, and oil is extracted from it ))y allowing it to 
putrefy. The oil is sold in the market at two annas a seer, and 
employed chiefly for burning purj)0Si's. 

No, 12, ** Soor.^* Thoracic, soft finned, the fin covering the gill with 
four rays. Is found in [)ool$, and in canals on the subsidence of water. 
Is of a dark mud colour, and armed on tlie I)ack and side fins with a eharp 
spine, by which it inflicts n most painful wound. Has no scales, head 
flat, has four filaments on the upper and lower lips. The Siudhis say it 
is good eating. 

No. 13, '* Jer/ca.** Thoracic, soft finned, the fin covering the gill 
with eleven ravs. Head larcro and bearded. Is found in tanks, the river 
Indus, and large canals; grows to a great hize, and weighs from twenty to 
forty pounds. Has air-bladder. Pretty good when small, and during 

the months of January and re1)ruarv. 

* * 

No. 14, " Palloicu** Prickly finned, abdominal, and migratory, the fin 
covering the gill with fifteen rays. Grows to about a foot and half in 
length, and weighs about four pounds. This is the most excellent fish in 
Sindh. It is tasty, but bony. It supplies the Sindhis with food, and 
Government with a good revenue. It is salted and exported to various 
parts of India. They commence their migrations about February, and 
ascend upwards, against the force of the current, as far as Bukkur Fort, 
near Sukkur, to deposit the spawn. The Sindhi fishermen say that this 
fish does not go beyond the fort — reason not given. The privilege of 
catching this fish is farmed out yearly by the Di-puty Collector. 

No. l."i, " 7)y<»." Thoracic, j)rickly finned. Is a flat fish, the fin 
covenng the gill with nine rays. In heu of a thoracic fin, there are a pair 
of filaments proceeding from the chest ; the dorsal and caudal fins reach 
as far as the tail. Body covered witli scales, and variegated beautifully 
with blue and gold : collected plentifully during the subsidence of 
inundation. Flesh not good. 

Remarks. — ^This forms nearly the whole catalo^^uc of fresh-water 
fish found iu Sindh. Several of them are caught in marshy situations, 
and their use has i)een found to be injurious. The only fish which are 
tasty, and fit to be eaten, are the " Dumbra " and *' Fallow.** The 
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Tabular Statement. — ^Thc following tabic shows the number of works 
■dtied to the Library, by purchase, in the past year, exclusive of 
periodicals : — 



CltM. 



1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 



Subjects. 



Works. 



Theology and Ecclesiastical History 

Natural Theology, Metaphysics, &c 

Logic, Rhetoric, and works relating to Edu- 
cation 

Clussics, Translations, &c 

Philology, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

History, Historical Memoirs, and Chronology. 

Politics, Political Economy, and Statistics . . 

Jurisprudence 

Parliamentary Paj)ers, Public Records, &c., 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &e 

Voyages, Travels, Geography, and Topo 
graphy 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

Novels, Romances, and Tales 

Miscellaneous, and "Works on several subjects 
bv the same author 

Foreign Literature 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. . . . 

The Fine Arts and Architecture 

The Science of War, and Works on Military 
subjects 

Natural History, Mineralos^y, Geology, &c. 

Botany, Agriculture, and Horticulture ... 

Medicine, Surjrerv, and Anatomv 

Physiology, Dietetics, and Medical Juris- 
prudence 

Transactions of learned Societies, &c 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies, &c. . 

Oriental Literature , 



28 


4 

/ 

34 
14 
10 
43 
53 
13 

ri9 

21 
33 






Vols. 

44 
6 


4 
9 
89 
23 
63 
56 
79 
20 

76 

40 

139 

69 



Total of Works and Volumes. . ' 681 



^ 





26 


/ 


7 


11 


13 


6 


8 


23 


138 


22 


100 


3 


5 


1 


1 


26 


58 


27 


32 


196 


303 


6A1 


1,408 
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Catalogues of the Library : — Manuscript catalogues, both 
alphabetical and classified, of the works added to the Library from 
1st December 186.3 to 30th November 1864, are laid on the table ready 
for the press. A classified catalogue of the books received in 1863 waa 
published, and presented to all members early in this year. 

Museum, — The Museum has received presents of Geological specimens 
and Coins from Colonel Pelly, Mrs. Hough, Mr. Kennelly, and Mr. 
Mcllwraith. 

Present of Coins from Mr, Cowasjee Jehanghier, — Mr. Frcre having 
told the Secretary that he intended to part with his collection of coins 
before leaving India, Dr. Birdwood mentioned to Mr. Cowasjee 
Jehanghier that it would be very desirable to purchase it for the Society* 
This Mr. Cowasjee authorized Dr. Birdwood to do at once. It 
consists of modem coins, European, American, and Asiatic ; of ancient 
Bactrian, Parthian, Sassanian, Cufic, Gupta, and Sah coins ; coins of 
the Pathan and Moghal dynasties of India, and possibly the most com- 
plete collection ever made of rupees current in Western India, which 
were in 1844 called iu and withdrawn from circulation. One room will 
be entirely given up for the exhibition of this collection and the coins 
already belonging to the Society. 

Original Communications. — In the past year 9 original communi- 
cations were read before the Society against 5 in 1862-63. 

Journal, — A printed number of the Society's Journal ought to 
have been laid on the table to-day, but the authors ofsome of the papers 
have delayed its publication, owing to the time they have taken in 
carrying their papers through the press. But two volumes, bringing 
the transactions down to the end of the year, will be brought out 
together without delay. For the future, to prevent disappointment, 
each paper will be printed as read, and the copies given to the author 
for distribution amongst his correspondents. 

Reduction of Subscription, — The Committee have again had the 
question of the reduction of the annual subscription under considera- 
tion, but regret that they cannot recommend any reduction for the 
present. 

Alteration of Rules, — The Committee beg, however, to submit a Re- 
solution to the Society, extending full privilege of membership to those 
members residing at any station upon the G. I. P. and B. & B. Bail- 
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way lines who may wish to avail themselves of it, by the payment of 
tbe usual subscription of Resident members. 

Government Grant. — The Committee are happy to report to you 
Chat they have succeeded in their application to Government for a grant 
of Rupees 300 a month to assist the Society in the publication of a 
Bibliothcca, and their int4lsts generally. 

Financial Statement. — The Financial statement is satisfactorv. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson rose to move the adoption and approval of the 
import read by the able and zealous Secretary. It was in all respects a 
•atisfactory document, testifying as it did to the continued prosperity 
and usefulness of the Society, one of the most important institutions in 
Western India, and to the deep and effective interest taken in its ad- 
vancement and efficiency by all its office-bearers during the past year. 
It was gratifviug to observe the increase of its membership, more 
especially when it was remembered that its constituency now com. 
prehended intelligent and liberal-minded natives of India, as well as 
Europeans who were its original founders and long its exclusive sup- 
porters. The enlargement of the library during the year was most 
thankworthy, more especially when tlie general character of the fourteen 
hundred volumes, which had been added to it was adverted to. In 
connexion with them it was most becoming in the Society to express 
the great obligations under whieh it had been brought to two of its 
honoured and generous native members. The presentation made by 
Ur. Cowasjec Jehangier had done much to supply the immediate wants 
of the Societv in the matter of Oriental Hterature as furnished bv the 
press of Europe. Through means of it the Society was now able to 
profit by the progress made in Eastern rc'^earch in many of the countries 
of the West. Of similar im[)ortance was the considerate gift, of the 
same pecuniary value, of the Honorable Mr. Jnggonath Sunkersett, 
which had furnished the valuable and beautiful works on Natural Ilis- 
torr which were deposited in the adjoining room, and which must prove 
a great help to every ardent and scientific student of the works of God 
in Bombay. The diversified character of the works purchased by the 
Society was also worthy of notice : literature, science, and art seeming 
to have had, what is so desirable, their proportionate attention. The 
museum, also, was evidently becoming richer and riclu r from year to 
year. The coin?, ancient and modern, which had been obtained as 
nentioned in the report, and which would soon be displayed to advantage 
4r 
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in the new room lately granted to the Society by Government^ were a 
most valuable acquisition. But what, it may be asked, have been, and 
arc to be, the fruits all the Society's literary and antiquarian accumola^ 
tions? The reply must chiefly be found in the works of its members* 
and in its transactions and journal. That no number of the journal 
had appeared for a very considerable time v^s to be regretted, though 
the report afforded hopes that this state of matters would not long 
continue. The great argument for the commencement of a local 
journal had been rapidity of publication, but this rapidity of publication 
had not at all times been realized. The remedy proposed by the com- 
mittee was certainly an excellent one^the printing of each paper 
immediately after its presentation to the Society, without waiting for 
the number of the journal in which it would finally appear. 

It would be observed. Dr. Wilson continued, that he had moved not 
only the reception, but the approval, of the Report of the Committee. 
If this motion were carried in its entirety, it would fore-close a separate 
action in the matter of the proposed reduction of the subscription to 
the Society, of which the Committee had expressed the opinion that it 
could not be carried into effect at present with a due regard to the in- 
terests of the Society. Should this course of procedure in the case be 
agreeable to the chairman and the meeting, he would now attempt to 
produce reasons for concurring with the views of the Committee, leaving 
it open to the friends of reduction to propose an amendment expressive 
of their views of the case. [The chairman here intimated that the 
course now proposed was quite consistent with the order of the meeting.] 

The reduction of the subscription to the Society, Dr. Wilson then 
remarked, had often been proposed, and was certainly desirable» 
especially in tlie view of the now inadequate salaries of many of the 
officers of Government, if it could be effected without injury to the 
Society. Attempts to lower the subscription had been periodical 
throughout the })ast generation, as the learned General Vans Kennedy 
had assured the Society when he occupied its chair ; and they had been 
periodical during the present generation, as many here present well 
knew. The last serious movement in this direction had been made by 
their zealous friend Col. French, under the auspices of the President 
for the time then being, the able and learned Judge Sir Erskine Perry. 
The proposal was then discussed most fully and freely ; and it was 
negatived at the largest business meeting of the Society ever held, from 
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the conviction arrived at, after the examination of facts and figures,. 
which showed that tlic Society would lose a third of its income, and 
eflfect an infusion of niemhorship probahly sympathising but in a limited 
degree with the objects it had been instituted to promote, by the re- 
duction suggested. The first of the questions to be raised in inrjuiries 
respecting the matter was — Do the members contributing a hundred 
rupees per annum to the Society receive the value of thuir money ? 
No one has yet ventured to answer this question in the negative, and 
no one can answer it in the negative who reflects on the advantages 
derived from the standard library, the best in Asia, here established ; 
ftoin the fresh supply of books constantly received from Euro))C ; from 
the numerous newspapers and periodicals s])rcad over the tables ; from 
the numerous carious nnd interesting objects of nature and art to be 
found in the museum ; from tbe airy and commodious rooms to which 
there is at all times access ; and from the agreeable and profitable 
literary and scientific fellowship which arc here enjoyed. Comparisons 
arc sometimes made between the charges of the learned societies at 
home and this Societv in a distant land. Attention was directed for 
example, to the Hoyal Society, the honour of our country, the annual 
lubscription to which was only four pounds, after the payment of ten 
guineas as entrance money. This it was justly said, was only about 
half the contribution ])aid to the .Asiatic Society in Bombay. Be itso: 
India is not England ; and the Uoyal Society is not the Bombay 
Asiatic Society. The Boyal Soci(*tv has its national and general en- 
dowment<, and nvpiires only a token of the homage of its members ;. 
but this Societv has from lirst to last, thonirh not without Government 
pfltronage, been jirincipally dependant on itself for support. Though 
not for a momeikt to be compared to the Royal Society it does for its 
inem1>ers what the Roval Socii'tv docs not nrofi'iss to do for its members. 
It furnishes the reading of most of them in tdl department^ of author- 
ship, and particularly the literature of the Ea-t; it furnishes them with 
specimens fitted to a<isist in the study of both natural histor}' and 
antiquities ; it gives them, for meetii^g with out* another and their 
friends, rooms, far more airy and caj)ari«)us than those of any of our 
clubs ; it combines the advantnges of the learned societies at home, 
with, to a good extent, those of the London Athfiuviim, It does all this 
in subordination to the commendable objeet for which it was insti- 
tuted — the investigation of the tongues and tribes, and customs, and 
aaoners, and literoture and art of the Ea<«t. It was found, after a 
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canvass of Bombay a few years ago, that the reduction of the subscriiH 
tiou by cne-half would get only a third, or a fourth, more members, 
which would diminish the resources of the Society, at the same time 
that it would increase its expense- It will be for the advocates of re- 
duction to show it can be effected without injury to the finances of the 
Society, and to the intelligent and appreciating sympathy necessary 
to the prosecution of the hio;hcr objects which it has in view. It was 
not for the speaker to make light of what might be brought forward on 
these matters, though he had a right to allude to the real exigencies 
of the case. He concluded by moving the adoption and approval of 
the Report of the Committee, expressing at the same time the best 
thanks of the Society to all the office-bearers for their efficient services 
during the past year. 

Mr. Ken nelly, in proposing the following amendment, viz., in Art. 
XXI.» that for the words '* one hundred " there be substituted the 
word ** fifty, '* and that for the word " fifteen " there be substituted 
the word " ten" said he, as a comparatively junior member, felt some- 
what diffident in accepting a position which pertained to some member 
with more weight and influence with the Society than himself. He 
had long felt the necessity there existed for a reduction in their annual 
subscription, which he thought, however well such might support the 
views of the book-reading portion of the Society, had a tendency des- 
tructive to its operations and views as a scientific body. 

lie heard it had been said that to lessen the subscription would be 
in a measure to vulgarise the Society. This, he trusted, could not be 
true of any member ; but granted that an argument of such a nature 
had been attempted, it was met by the simple fact that whether the 
subscription remained at Us. lUl), or became reduced to Rs. 50 per 
annum, as he proposed, the principle of admission by ballot was left 
untouched. The chief arjjument brought forward was, that to lessen 
the annual subscrijition would be to cripple the Society's usefulness, or, 
in other words, the income of the Society would thereby become so 
curtailed ns would neccossitate a reduction in the number of books, &c.» 
supplied to members. 

Mr. Kennelly said he did not attach great weight to this argument, 
or he believed that the reduced subscription would add considerably 
to their list of members, and if not at once, would before long place the 
Society in a position with regard to funds as favo^^rable as it now holds. 
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But granted the soandness of the ar<;ument. The Society ought not 
to lose sight of the (act that its legitimate aim is the advancement of 
■dence ; and that to tolerate any rule inimical to such an aim is to 
nullifj the intentions and wishes of the founders. The subscription of 
Bs. 100 Mr. Kennelly held to be such a rule, for it tended to exclude 
gentlemen, some known to him, who, with a lower subscription would 
gladly seek membership, and give to tiie Society that of which it now 
feels the loss, namely, matter for its transactions. He could not but 
feel surprised that while the Royal Society — the first Society in the 
world, he did not hesitate to say — levied an annual subscription of ^4, 
with, he believed, a large fee for entrance, the Chemical Society £3, 
the Royal Astronomical Society aCi, and the Royal Geographical £2 ; 
only this Branch of the Royal Asiatic levied £\0 — a fact from which 
he held there could be but one deduction, namely, that it tended to 
exclude useful and working, but not wealthy members, to the sacrifice 
of the Society's best interests and aims. He appealed, therefore, to 
the Society to throw down the barriers that existed against the admission 
of such a class, and thus place the Society on a foundation consistent 
with the principles marked out for it, by its founders, as a scientific 
body. 

Dr. Birdwood said Mr. Kenneilv ought to have founded his amend- 
ment upon figures. He had long wished to have the subscription 
reduced, and so had the lIon*ble President. The Society from the 
first had been chiefly kept up by the servants of Government, but now, 
emshed as they were under the prosperity of the country, they found 
it hard to subscribe, while very few of the numbers of Englishmen 
brousht to Bombay by its trnde cared to join the Society. He had 
therefore- proposed to the Committee to reduce the subscription to Rs. 
75^the lowest rate which he. as a responsible ofKccr of the Society, 
could recommend . As they had just receive«l a grant of Rs. 300 from 
Government, this reduction would not involve any direct loss — in fact 
it would leave a working margin of Rs. 790. Others thought that u 
reduction to Rs. 75 would satisfy no one, and also th.it the Goyernment 
grant should be left out of all calculation on the })oint. Hence the 
Committee would not recommend any reduction, nnd they would vote 
together against it. If, moreover, Mr. Ki-nnelly's' amendment, viz., to 
reduce the subscription to Rs. 50 a month were carried, he would regard 
it IS a vote of want of confidence, and leave it to the mover of the amend- 
ment to carry on the busiucss of the Society for the year ensuing. 
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Dr. Kane said that he would only ask permission to make a few 
remarks in support of what had been said by Mr. Kennelly. It had 
come to his knowledge on yarious occasions that military officers on the 
staff, chaplains, and missionaries, any of whom would hare been a 
credit and an ornament to the Society, had been prevented by the 
res angusta domi from joining its ranks, and he thought that a rate of 
subscription which excluded such a class from the Society ought to be 
reduced. 

Mr. Gumpert said the increase of members during the past year and 
the state of the accounts, showed clearly enough that the present rate 
of subscription worked very well. He referred to the rates of subscrip- 
tion and entrance fees fur admission to our social clubs which furnish 
" food for the body," as being liigh in comparison to the rate of our 
learned Society which supplies '* food for the mind," and said his 
o])inion was that the present rate would not be a bar to any who other- 
wise intended to become members, and cared for the advantages offered 
them by this, the princi|)al learned and scientific Society in Westera 
India. 

While opposing ]Mr. Kennclly's amendment, he felt assured Mr, 
Kennelly had brought this subject forward because he thought con- 
scientiously that he would further the interests of the Society, and he 
was sorry to hear the learned Secretary of the Society consider the 
subject as one involving the question of confidence or no confidence in 
the committee. 

Mr. Taylor said the argnmeiits that had been adduced in favour of 
reducing the subscription to the Society were neither adequate nor con- 
vincing. Even on financial grounds it would require more than double 
the recent large accessif)n of members to keep up the income of the 
Society to its present amount, which did little more than cover the 
expenditure, an expenditure inevitably increasing in every way ; and he 
did not believe it was possible to obtain such an increased number of 
subcribers at a reduced subscription, of those who were most suitable and 
eligible to be members of the Society, and at the same time keep up the 
funds of the Society in their present nourishing state. 

Mr. Taylor believed that the present rate of subscription was never 
an element in the consideration of those who wished to become members 
of the Society, nor prevented any one from joining whose taste and 
inclinations would otherwij>e lead him to do so. 
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The practice of the Royal and other learned Societies at home was 
adduced in favour of the proposed change, hut he believed when all 
the circumstances were taken into consideration, the analogy derived 
from these Societies would be found in favour of our present practice. 
True Mr. Kennelly had said that he knew of many persons learned and 
▼ersed in science who were prevented from joining the Society on 
account of the high subscription, but as no particulars and no facts 
were given it was of course impossible to grapple with mere assertions. 
One assertion was as good as another ; when the names of the men of 
■deuce and Oriental lore — whicli no doubt the Society needed — were 
mentioned, Mr. Taylor said he would believe in them ; but in any cose 
he thought it would be most unwise on the part of the Society to alter 
a rule which hitherto had worked so well — under wl)ich the Society 
had prospered, and he had no doubt would go on prospering and pros- 
per. 

Mr. Maclean agreed with Dr. Birdwood that the propriety of 
reducing the subscription depended solely on the financial condition 
of the Society. Now, referring to the balance-sheet before the meeting, 
he found that the average annual expenditure ( including the increase 
nentioned by the Secretary) amounted to about 12s. 13,000. The 
resident members of the Society, now paying Rs. 100 a year each, 
Bambercd 11*5. Supposing the subscripticm were reduced to Rs. TiO, 
the income from this source would be Rs. 5,7.^)0, and adding Rs. 300 
for non-resident subscribers, the total subscriptions would come to Rs. 
6,000. The Government grant of Rs. .100 a month, added to this, 
made their income Rs. 9,(>00 a year ; so that the balance of expendi- 
ture over income would only be Rs. 3,400. After a year then, 68 
new members in 18G5 would supply this deficiency ; and as more than 
50 new members had joined in 18G4, paying the higher rate of 
subscription, it was reasonable to expect that the members of the 
Society would be increased by at least 100, were the subscription re- 
duced. There seemed, therefore, nothing to fear with regard to the 
pecuniary restdts of a reduction. In conclusion, he would venture to 
lay that Dr. Wilson took somewhat too scholarly a view of the 
position of the Society. The library might be made much more 
generally useful than it is at present, without lowering the character 
of the Society ; for, if a rush of novel-readers did take place, surely 
the influence of the men of science on the Committee ought to be 
infficicQt to keep the crowd in due subordination. 
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Dr. Wilson, in reply, said that it appeared from the indulgent view 
which had been taken of the finances of the Society by the advocates 
of reduction on this occasion, whose motives were of the best character, 
that they were founding to a good extent on the liberal contribution of 
three hundred rupees a month lately voted to the Society by Govern- 
ment. This sum would no doubt be an important item in the future 
income of the Society : but it must be borne in mind that it had a 
special destination. It was not intended to relieve the members from 
their usual contributions to the support of the library, and the estab- 
lishment maintained for their own benefit ; but for the extension of the 
labours of the Society in Oriental research. The similar contribution 
long given to the Asiatic Society in Bengal, was wisely devoted to the 
publication of the Bibliotheca Indies, a most valuable collection of 
Sanskrit, Aiabic, and Persian texts ; and we, too, in Bombay, it must be 
remembered, have a similar work to effect. The publication of Oriental 
texts proceeds but slowly, and it needs all available help in the West as 
well as in the East of India. We have here, too, peculiar duties devolv- 
ing upon ourselves. We have the principal documenia on which the 
History of the IManithas is founded, to collect, arrange and illustrate, 
for as yet we have fewer of these document a in our possession than are 
to be found in the collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie, at Madras. 
We have the literature of the Marathas, (for they have a literature 
forming a curious commentary on many of their institutions and customs) 
also to collect and illustrate. Even the printing of our Journal, for 
which no charges have been made during the past year, is a serious 
matter, especially in view of the high charges necessarily made by the 
press in Bombay. It would certainly be very unbecoming for the 
Society to do less than usual for its interests now when the Government 
has come forward to give it liberal assistance in the least personal 
department of its operntioiis. 

The JJon. the President confirmed what had just been said by Dr. 
Wilson rsepecting the objects of the monthly sum granted by Govern- 
ment, and expressed his belief that it would not be a verj' proper or 
graceful act for the Society, on the receipt of this bounty, to diminish 
its own contributions to its general fund. 

Mr. Kennelly, on this assurance from the chair, begged to with- 
draw his motion. 

The following amendment in the Society's Rules was submitted for 
discussion bv the meeting : — 
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Art, VII. " That after Caranja add, or station on the line of 
the G. I. p. and B. B. & C. I. Kailroads." 

This having: been put to the vote was carried. 

The lion hie Mr. Frere, in resigning the office of President, then 
made the following address to the Socictv : — 

In a p«per which he read to the Society at the Annual Meeting held 
on the 'J 2nd November ISJ.s our Honorary President reviewed the 
present state of Oriental, Antiquarian, and Geographical Research 
connected with this side of Iiulia : — 

" Doctor AVilson concluded by pointing out what he thought were our 
then desiderata. 1 will not reiterate what lias been said bv one sonuich 
better able to address you on that subject than I am ; but I will now 
with your ]>ermi.ssion, at this the last Anniversary Meeting at which I 
shall preside, carry ont what it was my intention to have done at our 
Annml Meeting in IS,") I, the first after I had the honor of being elected 
Tour Pre9i<lent. It was then niv wi>h to have Ki\en vou an outline of 
Ihe Ili*fonj of this SiK-iety. The occasion would have been most suit- 
able, as the Societv had then been iust fifty vears in existence. Cir- 
cumstnnce?, however, prevented my fulfilling n^y intention, and an 
rqunlly favourable opportunity ccmld not recur, bnt we may j»erbaps 
be allowed to accept tiie present as not a very inn})propri.'ite one. 

"The History of the first ten vears of this Society is ^iven in the 
advertisement to the Transactions of the Literarv Society of Ibuubay, 
published in 1?^IJ). Prom that we know that the first Meeting 
of the Literary Society of Bombay was held at Parell, on Monday 
the Ufitli XovembiT ISO J. Sevontcen persons were ])resent. Among 
them, the (iovernor Jtmatban Duncan, Sir James Maekiiit(Kh, Lord 
Valeniia, Dr. llelcnus Scott, Mr., afterwards Sir C. Porbrs, Sir Ja«per 
NichoIU, Major, aficrwards Colonel Moor, Mr. Erskiiie, and Mr. 
Salt ; an array of name*?, the ctjual of whleh we may, I fear, seek for 
in vain, amonu; any se\enteen who could now be ctjll^cted to^ftlier in 
Bombay or in India. Of the Infant Society I caniuit nrobal>ly do 
belter than read tlie description given by Mr. Maekiuto>h in the life 
of his Patlier, Vol. 1., ji. L\)(). 

"Mr. Mackintosh Mv.-', — 'Before leavimr En:rland Sir James had 

TesoUcd to do all in hi*< power to promote the progress of knowledge 

within the future sphere of his inllnence ; an«l, amr.ng other means of 

effectinc that pnrp«)se, to institute, at ]?oiiibay, a Soriety for the 

.'i »• 
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purpose of investigating the philosophy, sciences, arts» literatare, 
geography, and history of India. He was, perhaps, at first somewhat 
discouraged hy finding many fewer persons at the Presidency who 
took an interest in such inquiries than he had expected. From the 
early period of life at which all gentlemen intended for the civil and 
military services in India left home, few of them could have received 
the benefit of a scientific or classical education. Their early studies 
had had a practical direction, and the bustle and activity in which 
they had spent their lives after entering the service had left little 
leisure for pursuits merely literary, or for historical investigations that 
seemed to terminate in mere curiosity. Yet, having seen much of a new 
country and strange manners, they had somethmg to tell, if they had 
not fallen into tliat error which is so difticult to be shaken off, even by 
the most intelligent men, the notion, what has long been familiar to 
themselves, cannot be the object of surprise or curiosity to others. 
Besides few of them had any habits of writing except on official con- 
cerns, and they were in general unwilling to commit themselves on 
what to them seemed new and dangerous ground. Even the medical 
gentlemen, whose education was necessarily more complete, had in 
general left Europe at the earliest practicable period : when they had 
finished the studies strictly necessary for their admission into the 
service, in order that they might not lose rank, which depended solely 
on seniority ; and in con9e([uence few of them had posessed leisure or 
opportunity to enter deeply into those important collateral branches 
of study, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, natural history, &c., for an 
acquaintance with which we generally look to the members of that 
profession. Sir James, from the commanding view which he took of the 
varied subjects of human knowledge and of their comparative value, 
from his frank, open character, his candour and indulgence for even 
the most imperfect effort to please or instruct, was admirably fitted to 
urge forward and direct such an institution. But, perhaps, the very 
splendour of the reputation which had preceded him to India had its 
evils, and partially obstrmrtcd his designs, (convinced, however, that ^ 
to bring logeiher men who were engaged in the same pursuit was the 
best inoilc of kindling their zeal, and of enabling them mutually to 
verify the extent of their acquirements. After some previous com- 
munication, he had called a meeting of 'several of the leading men of 
the Island at his house at Parell, on the 2')th day of November, whtm 
the Litcrarv Socictv of Bombav was formed.' 
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*• *0f the original members of the Society Governor Duncan was a pro- 
ficient in the Persian ton^ie, and intimately aeipiaintcd with the 
characters and manners of the natives of India ; Major Edward ^loor 
was the author of an interesting narrative of the j)roceediMgs of Lieu- 
tenant Little's detachment, which threw much Hght on the habits of the 
natives of the interior of Lidia, and on tlio geography of parts of the 
country then Httle known ; Dr. Robert Drunimond had pubhshed a 
grammar of the language of Mabibar; Major David Price, who has since 
been distinguished by liis memoirs of Mohammedan History and other 
valuable works on Oriental subjects, was already known for his 
acquaintance with Persian Literature- Colonel Boden, who hns since 
founded the Sanscrit professorship nt Oxford, hnd made some progress 
in Mahratta learning. Captain (the present Major General) Sir Jasper 
Nicolls was one of tlie first to j)r()inote tlie views of the Society by his 
remarks on the temperature of the Island of Bombay ; and Dr. 
Helenus Scott was known|as a physician by various chemical speculations. 
Lord Valentia (now Karl of Mountnorris), and Mr- Salt (afterwards 
Consul-General in Kgypt), being then iu l$ombay were present at this 
Meeting, and became members of tlie Society. A proi)Osal made to 
appoint the Governor Patron of the Society was, at'ter some conversation. 
Bet aside, on the ground that, as a literary body, it should preserve a 
character of ])erfect independence ; an opinion in which ^Ir. Duncan 
himself warmly concurred ; conceiving it to be sullicient honour f(»r 
ntyman to be allowed to forward Bur.h objects, as an associate, on terms 
of perfect equality. 

" *The Society soon after, on the sngirrstion of the President, published 
an advertisement,* intimating an intention to oflVr annually a gold 
meilal as a prize for the lu-^t essays on subjects to be annonnccd. 
That for the first year, and no other was e\er published, was 'to 
illustrate as far as possible, from personal observation, that part of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea which contains the description of the 
coast from the Indus to Cape Comorin.* Sir James t^an^Iated from the 
Greek a portion of the Periplus refiTred to, which wns printed for 
distribution- It was a literrd translation, with a few useful notes, 
containing the conjectures of form<>r writers as to the a])propriatiun of 
the ancient names to modern places. \o essays, liowetcr, were 
presented, and the plan was not persisted in. 



• Dated 3 1st DccuiiIkt. IA04. 
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" ' Soon afterwards a ])lau for forming a comparative vocabulary of 
Indian languages engaged liis attention. Uis philosophic views enabled 
him to see that the execution of such a design was better fitted than 
almost any other to throw light on the descent and connection of 
various nations of the east, as it might afford data for penetrating far 
beyond the period of recorded history. Eiis plan he explained in a 
paper, read in the Society on the 26th of May 1800, exactly two years 
after he landed in the Island. It was printed and circulated at the 
time, and has since been reprinted in the first volume of the Society's 
Transactions. It was founded on the celebrated comparative Vocabulary 
of the Empress Catherine, and contained about two hundred and 
fifty additio]ial words. ' It is my intention,' says he, ' to transmit to 
the various governments of British India, a list of words for an Indian 
Vocabulary, with a request, that they will forward copies to judges, 
collectors, commercial residents, and magistrates, direciing them to 
procure the correspondent terms in every jargon, dialect, or language 
spoken within the district committed to their trust ; and respecting 
the languages spoken without the Company's territories, that the same 
instructions may be given to residents at the courts of friendly and 
allied States, as far as their influence may extend. I shall propose 
that they may be directed to transmit tlic result of their inquiries to 
me ; and I am ready to superintend the publication of the whole 
vocabulary. It is particularly desirable that they should mark with 
great precision the place where any one language, dialect, or jargon, or 
variety of speech ceases, and another begins ; and thaf they should 
note, with more than ordinary care, the speech of any tribes of men, 
uncivilised, or in other respects different from the Hindoo race, whose 
language is most likely to deviate from the general standard. Mixed 
and frontier dialects, for the same reason, merit great attention.* 

** * A short time before the publication of the comparative vocabulary 
(Feby. 2-1, 1806), Sir James, as President of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, had addressed a letter to the President of the Asiatic Society* 
pro})osing a general subscription to create a fund for defraying the 
necessary expenses of publishing translations of such Sanskrit works as 
should seem most to deserve an English version, and for affording a 
reasonable recompense to the translators where their situation made it 
necessary. It is written iiith his usual extent of views and felicity of 
language. Some difficulties occur red to the Committee of the Asiatic 
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Society to whom the letter was rrtcrreil ; but that body came to the 
resolution of publishing, from time to time, in volumes distinct from 
the Asiatic Researches, tran»lations of short works in the Sanscrit and 
other Oriental languages, witli extracts, and descriptive accounts of books 
of greater length. The Notices des Manuscrits de la Biblothequc du 
Roi» and the publication of the Oriental Translation Fund (for the insti- 
tution and support of which Eastern learninp: owes so much to the Larl 
of Munster), ailord practical examples of the assistance to knowledge 
that may he afforded by such a plan/ 

"In 1905 the Societv bought for Us. l(),()()t) the Bombav Medical and 
Literary Library which had been founded in 1790 bv the Medical 
gentlemen of Ronibay, and increased by additions from England, which 
I must mention to the honour of the late Court of Directors, were sent 
out from time to time freight free on board the Compaiiy's ships. 1 
have not been able to fiUil a catalogue of the Library, but the books 
must have beeti but few ; for one of Sir James ^lackintosh's last acts 
before leaving Bombay on the Jth November 1811, was an attempt to 
rectify the want which was felt from the Society not possessing a good 
Library. The remedy applied was a recpiest to Sir .lames to send oiit a 
collection of standard books best fitted to the formation of a Public 
Library, as well as to order annually the principal New Publications 
as they Appeared, on a scale suited to the Funds of the Society. But 
even with this asMstanee no verv lari^e Librarv was formed, for the first 
Catalogue I find of the Library ])rinted in I>^17 cinitains only 1411! 
works including those then expected from England, and a collection of 
books on Oriental Literature presented to the Society by (jovernment 
in 181*J. 

"Since this, in IS-O, Mr. Klphinstone presented the Library with a 
large collection of books in fbreiu:n language??, and Goyernmcnt in 18'2() 
gave us a handsome })resent of M^S., so that with other presents and 
purchases the Library now contains about 20,000 works. 

** In ISlj it was agreed, on the motion of Captain Basil Hall, R.N.> 
to open a niui^eum for receiving antiepiities, specimens in Natural His- 
tory, the arts and nivtholoiry of the Jvi>t. I cannot find any hst of the 
contents of the Museinn at any given date, but an acrpinintancc with the 
Society of upwards of 30 years enables me to say that it languished for 
several years until we recci^ i d ])resents of coins from Sir Alexander 
Burus, and minerals from Dr. Malcohubon, and since then our coins 
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have increased, so that with the present jast made to us by Cowasjee 
Jehanghier, we have a handsome and valuable collection of coins, and 
above 12,262 specimens of Antiquity, Natural History, Arts, and My- 
thology in our Museum. 

"The Transit Instrument presented to the Society in 1815 by Mr 
Money " as a small tribute of his grateful respect" was made over to 
the Observatory at Colaba in 1 823, the Society never having been in 
possession of a room in which it could be placed ; though it was in the 
same year in which they received the Instrument tbat the Societv re- 
commended Government to erect an Obscnatory, and informed them 
that the Society had a Transit Instrument iit for the object contem- 
plated. The (yourt of Directors in 1 8 1 8 sanctioned Rs. 2,000 for erect- 
ing an Observatory, the Society engaging to defray any excess beyond 
that amount. The Observatory is now, I know, engaging the attention 
of Government and the Geographical Society, and the subject originally 
taken up by this Society belongs rather now to the Geographical Society 
than to us. 

**In 1815 Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John Malcolm were appoin- 
ted to revise the contributions to the Society, and in 1821 the Society 
published these revised contributions in three volumes of Transactions, 
which met with the reception they deserved from all interested in 
Oriental literature, and have become a standard work, procurable, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say now with great difficulty. 

*'In 1827 the Literary Society of Bombay was grafted as a Branch on 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and from that 
time to 1841 all literary communications from the Branch Society were 
sent to the Parent Society in England, and appear in the journal of 
that Society. 

** In 1811 it WHS determined to publish a Quarterly Jounml of our 
own, and Mr. Orlcbar, our then able and accomplished Secretary, 
undertook the duty of Editor, and his successors in the office have con- 
tinued to j)erform the same duty. The jounml never was what it was 
originally intended to be, a Quarterly journal, but in the last 20 years, 
six volumes of some 4 or 500 pages each, have been published, and if 
we may judge from the applications made for copies of it by Societies 
and individuals, not only in England, but on the Continent and in 
America, wc have no reason to be ashamed of our work. 
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** I mentioned above that the first meeting of the Society, held in 
November 1804, consisted of 17 persons, we now number 201, of these 
about 1 GO arc Europeans and the rest natives. In 1811 subscribers 
were admitted to the Library but not the privileges of members, and it 
was in that same year that the subscription was raised from Rupees 65 
to Rupees 100 per annum, at which amount it has continued ever 
since. 

"Those of you who have been as long connected with the Society as I 
have been, will recollect the great opposition which was made in the 
vear 1833 to the admission of n native as a member of the Society- 
It is a good ride of our Society that no record is ever kej)t of those who 
have been proposed as members and black-balled, but it is now a matter 
of history that notwithstnndinp; the exertions made bv some of the most 
popular and influential of our members, they signally failed in getting 
this native admitted into the Society as a member, and it was not 
until Manockjec Cursetjcc had been elected a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and his friends claimed as a right for him to be admitted 
a member of this Branch Society, (hat the door was opened. All 
honour be to him for liis characteristic ])ersoverance and indomitable 
courage on this as on all occasions. After he was admitted — the llon'ble 
Juggonath Snnkorsett, Sir Jamsetjre Jejccbhoy, and others soon fol- 
lowed : and good rpa<;on we have not only to be j)roud of our native 
members, but to be grateful to them for the splendeil additions they 
have made to our Library and Museum. To whom are we so mucli 
indebted for presents of Hooks, and a large and costly collection of 
coins as to Cowasjee Jehanghier IJe.ndy money, Ksq., and the Ilon'ble 
Jujsgonath Sunkersctt ; and have not Bal-(iungndhur Shastrn', Ur- 
Bhaii Daji, and Dhunjeebhaee Framjee been large and useful contri- 
butors to our journal. Gifts and contributions such as these may well 
make the Society proud, and grateful to our native members. Sixty 
years ago, the year after the Society was formed, Sir James Mackintosh 
wrote to Government snp:p;estin'; the Kstablisbment of a public Library, 
and the building of connnoditms apartments for its reception, and in 
which the Society mijrht hold its meetinir'*. He also asked for Philo- 
sopbieal Apparatus. (lovernment san<'tioned the Soeirty's raising bj 
Lottery for one or two seasons, the funds necessary for this undertaking, 
and which were estimated at a lac of Rupees. But it was not until 1817 
that the Society subscribed Rupees 10,000 towards building the Town 
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Hall. I have not been able to discoTer vvhere the Society met after they 
ceased to meet at Parell, imtil their meetings were held in the Rooms 
where first I knew the Society, near the Bank, now occnpied, I believe, 
by Jaffer Sulliman & Co. You will imagine that the space there was con- 
fined, and that it was with great satisfaction that, on the 26th Novem- 
ber 1830, the Society moved into these rooms which had been furnish- 
ed for them bv Government. There was however, one loss which we 
sustained, and that was in our camphor-wood book-shelves and cases. 
It was not remembered until after thev were sold as old furniture, for» 
I think, less than Rupees 200, that the book shelves vrere all of cam- 
phor-wood, and that it would have been good economy to have kept 
them. 

"We are now again feeling cramped for space, and though our ener- 
getic Secretary' is making the most of the rooms, we hope the day is not 
far distant, when, if tlie Society flourishes as it has hitherto done, we 
shall be obliged to ask assistance from Government in the grant of 
more rooms* 

" The time will probably bo deferred, if the company now forming in 
Bombay to establish a circulating Ijibrary be carried out. You will 
then no longer require to be supplied with novels and light literature, 
you may even part with that you have; but then you will be obliged to 
reduce your subscription and your number of subscribers will certainly 
be reduced, for we arc well aware that not all our members care to be- 
long to the Society purely for the reasons for which it was founded "the 
investigation and encouragement of Oriental Arts, Science, and Litera- 
ture." But many will leave us when they can be better supplied with 
the literature of the day for Rs. ^tO or less per annum. AVhen that 
day arrives, and for its early dawn you must be prepared, the Soeietv 
will become what Sir James ^lackintosh intended it to be, and wc 
might then oj)cn the doors more widely to those who would seek 
entrance to a jvarcly scientilic and learned Society. But we must 
continue to bear in grateful remembrance the obligations we are now 
under to those who, looking only for the literature of the day, have by 
their subscriptions and membership enabled us to carry out the higher 
object our Founder had in view, aud I think it has always been lost 
sight of in the discussions we have had on the subject of reducing our 
subscriptions, that the comparison in the rate of our subscription is not 
with the Royal Society, the R. G. S. or J{. A. S., but with any Learned 
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and Scientific Society plus the Circulating Library and the Reading 
Room. When to the subscription in England to the R. A- S< is added 
the subscription to the Circulating Library and the Reading Room, the 
anbscription to our Library, witli the expense of getting books out here 
will not be found extravagant- 

•• There is also another way in which you may increase your members 
and your funds even after the secessions. I have just mentioned a 
method wliich you have this day sanctioned and adopted. Few persons 
until they become resident in Bombay derive any benefit from the 
Library, they pay as members but get nothing for it. The Railways, 
however, now make Poena, Sholapore, Ahmcdabad, and ^lalligaum as 
iccessible as Tanna and Caranjah were when the first meeting of the 
Society was held, or when I joined it 30 years ago, and when light 
reading ceases to be supplied by the Society there will not exist the 
lame objection as there might be now to works being sent to out- 
itfttions, or at any rate to those stations which arc on the Railway. 
But when that day arrives you will require an entire cliange in the way 
in which books are distributed, and you will find the absolute necessity 
of recalling all books once in the year to ensure books not being 
"lost" (which is I believe the accepted phrase) as I regret to say, they 
now too of^en are. 

" Among the points doomed worthy of record regarding the Society 
were the names of tlie Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers, and 
were it not that I see I have held office as President longer than any 
of my predecessors, and have I frar nothing to shew you in requital 
for the honour done me, I would ask you to look at the annexed list, 
and bear in mind wliat vour President-s have done for Oriental and 
General Literature. When among the Presidents a]) pear the names 
Mackintosh, Taylor Money, Elphinstone, Malcolm, Vans Kennedy, 
Vilson, Stevenson, it appears presumptive to have allowed my name 
to be among them, and it is with scarcely less ditfidencc that I tell 
yon, that though it is advisable to select your President sometimes 
from those who have not literary powers and accomplishments to 
recommend them, it is tu the Secretaries you must look for the 
substantial benefits to your Society. The Society is honoured by 
haying such men as those I have named above as its Presidents ; but 
it 18 nothing new that I should tell you that it is to Mr. Erskine, 
G>bnel Kennedy, Cotton Money, Orlebar, Malcolmsoui Bird, and 
6 r 
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Carter, that we owe our material prosperity. You are probably surprised 
at Tiiy finishing the list with Carter, and you have good reason to be so* 
Those I have nnnied have all passed away from us, and have become 
as it were subjects of history which all may canvass ; and I have 
entirely misunderstood our present Secretary, Dr. Bird wood, whose 
ability, research, and science, and whose energy and zeal in our service 
is second to none of his Predecessors, are beyond all prnise and known 
to you all, if I did not, wl)ile saying to his face what truth and justice 
alike compel me to Jo, nt the same time apologize to him for what I 
have done. 

"The Society, has ever acknowledged its obligation to their Secretary, 
an address was presented to Mr. Erskine, the first Secretary, on bis 
leaving the Society in 1823, in which the formation and prosperity of 
the Society is attributed principally to his unremitted and judicious 
exertions ; and similar obligations have been admitted to be due to 
most of those gentlemen who have accepted that office. In 1842 more 
than Rs. 2,000 were raised for a memorial to their much lamented 
Seeretarv, Dr. Malcolmsoti. A like sum was raised for a monument 
and memorial of General Vans Kennedy, who was for 8 years Secretary 
ti) the Society, — a longer tenure of office than any held, except Dr, 
Carter. 

** I cannot draw comparisons between the two Secretaries who have 
assisted me while President of the Sorietv. Our intercommunion has 
been the means of forming a sincere friendship between us, founded 
upon feelings of deep esteem. Or. Carter has added much to science, 
and communicated many papers to onr journal, and we have acknow- 
ledged to liim our appreciation for his services; and if Dr. Birdwood is 
only granted health and strouLrth for an equal length of time, if wc 
may judge from the great additions to our library and accommodation 
wiiich he has obtained for us in the last two years, his resignation of 
i>llit\' will aL>»» call tbrth as substantial a recoi^nition of his services on 
your part as any of his predecessors \\ii\c received* 

** I cannot conclude without noticing the great desiderata which Dr. 
AVilson pointed out in the paper to which I referred at the beginnuig of 

mv address. 

•' 1 'Tiiv ir;; li 1 publicatiokj of thi^ juuriial at intervals not exceed- 
iuj; ^i^' .rioni ii. In uiJIuarv civcunistaiKC;;, it being understood that the 
'n^crciAiv ;\iih .; vi:L;\ l-i ili-. runidcincul -^f hii hibtjurs, in editing if, 
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shall enjoy the assistance, when prneticable, of the mcnibers furnishing 
articles to its pages. ' 

"This is very desirable, hut it must depend entirely upon the con- 
tributions and contributors whether it can he en r riot I < nf. Ii must 
depend upon the number of pajters contributed, and upon the state of 
completeness in which they are sent to tlie Secretary- I know that the 
publication of the present nund)er has been loni: delayed from the 
authors' correction of their pajxTs, and I aNo know that titln.r occupa- 
tions, which cannot be postponed, jireveut the coniphf'dii of iii-iuy pajier^ 
members have commenced, or the ci)rM!.icru'e]ne!jf o!" iiiueh whiel: 
members, had they leisure, would do- Th-sc preel-jd* tli-- ji.)-»ihiliiv 
of the regular publication of the journal, lli:»n.;h I \\i e.nji'iid it luos^ 
seriously to vour consideration to furnish all the iiit'>iui:itii)ii von can 
iu papers to the Society, and kmuI them to the Secretary as coin})ltte 
as possildc for publication. 

"2. 'The presentation to the Society, by (J vennncur, of all 
official articles of a Literary and SeientiHe character, heMrinL- up(ui the 
objects which it is intended to advaiue, for llluNtr:iii(iii a..d eon nient 
ind precise scientific edit(»rshipin the journal. For evample, tl.e copies 
of old inscriptions which a])pear in the valuable \ohniie oa Kolupur 
publi.<*hcd by (iovernmcnt luiuht have been hae.ded over to lh»' Society 
tnd given forth iu a suitable form, with an ideiuiacatiou oft]i<- dvnasties, 
&c., to which they b.-loiii:. Tin* Ktlini>^r.ii)hieal papers, too miirlit well 
go throu^ii the ordeal nf tin- Sociity. This disj»o-al of them, in the 
first instance, would not l)e liuMm-isiint with tiuir subsequent introduc- 
tion into the Government Seh clions whieli arc carefullv eJited by Mr 
Thomas and others, for olUeial and general e-e' 

"Government have uevcr failed to avail th.Mn^elve^ of tlie borvlees ot 
the Society for anv information thev mav refiuire, nor to baud over to 
the Society all articles or copies of iu>cri[)tions which might be better 
pieser^-ed or treated of i)y the Society than they enuM expect to be if 
retained bv Governmenc. 

"3. * The Society should svstematicallv i-rvV. to enlarsri' its library 
of printed books and maimscri{)ts in the Oriental and Seientitic depart- 
ments, BO as to afford every facility to its member^ to eni^ngc iu those 
peculiar studies which it professes to countenance and advance. In tlie 
cue of needful Oriental manuscripts our library is particularly defec- 
tiTP. Though not one of the richest members of the Society, the 
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exigencies of my own engagements have forced me to purchase, from 
first to last during the last few years^ a vast many more than the Society 
has done in its coUec^ve capacity. For an indiscriminate purchase of 
manuscripts, however, I would not plead* I ask only the acquisition 
of those which are needful for our actual research." 

" I hope the arrangements which were made to meet this have been 
successful in supplying this desideratum, but we must bear in mind 
that the members of the Society have different objects and pursuits in 
their studies, and that all the exigencies of all the members cannot be 
supplied at once, and I fear that the more works we purchase in dif- 
ferent branches of study, the more will be the want felt by those pursu* 
ing only one or two researches, of the want of manuscripts or books ol 
reference in our library needful for their own particular use. 

" 4. * The Cave commission should be empowered by Government tc 
employed a learned native, acqdainted with the Cave character, tc 
collate transcripts of the inscriptions made by Mr. Brett, and publishec 
in the Journal with the originals, with the view of correcting errors 
which, for reasons already mentioned, arc abundant, notwithstandia| 
the care of Mr- Brett,' 

" 5. ' The learned native should afterwards be retained in th< 
service of the Society, like the Pundit of the Asiatic Society in Bengal 
for aiding it in decipherment, translation, and other similar occupationi 
Colonel LeGrand Jacob, who feels a particular interest in the object 
of this meeting, attaches much importance to such an arrangement a 
this. Why should we not immediately take steps for the pubKcatioi 
in connection with Government, of a Corpus inacriptionum embradn.; 
the whole of the ancient documenta on stone and copper to which v 
have access V 

" On this subject I will not suffer myself to speak. The fulure of tfa 
Cave commission, and the waste of the salary paid to the ' leame 
native' are beacons which mark dangers I trust the Society wi 
always in future avoid. 

"6. * It is desirable that one of the clerks employed by the Sodet 
should have a knowledge of natural history to give effectual u sa ittapf 
to the Secretary in the care of the Museum. 

** I would add that in my opinion every department whether Bocdo 
Manuscripts, Natural history. Fossils, Sculpture, Weapons, Coin 
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should hare a clerk or an assistant secretary to give effectual assistance 
to the secretary in the care of every article in the Library or the 
Museum. 

•* 7' * A monthly grant of money in aid of the objects of the Society 
ihould be solicited through Government from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. Large sums arc given to the Bengal Society 
while nothing is given to that of Bombay, but presents of Books and 
the rooms in which we hold our meetings and accomodate our Library 
and Museum. It is to be observed that our voluntary pecuniary 
contributions to science and Oriental literature do not fall short of 
those made on the l)ai)ks of the Ganges. They amount in round 
numbers to aliout a thousand pounds per annum.* 

" This grant from Goveniment has now been obtained, the sanction of 
the Government of India to a grant of Rs. 300 per mensem having 
this day been communicatcJ to you. I must however correct tiie mis- 
take of supposing that these Rooms are a free gift to us by Govern- 
ment, I have already shown you how the Society subscribed Rs. 10,000 
towards this building. 

** 8 * The librarv of the Society should continue to be available on 
etsy terms to all parties seeking to advance the ol)jects of the Society, 
whether they be members or not.* 

** I have never heard any complaint jigainst the Society for not throw- 
ing its doors sufficiently open to all persons seeking to advance the 
objects of the Society. The Society professes, and, I believe, acts up 
to its profession to allow all indigent students, occupied in the pursuit 
of any study, free access to its library ; and I am sure I only echo the 
feelings of all members of the Society that the day may never come 
when it can be said that a single honest and deserving student, was 
ever on any plea refused the free use of the Library, 

" I trust vou will now sec and admit tliat though the Societv has 
fluctnated, at times being jiresided over by eminent men in all relations 
of life, and assisted by Secretaries fit coadjutors for such heads, while at 
others it has languished, still it has on the whole faithfully fulfilled the 
object for which it was founded ; but I cannot too thoroughly impress 
upon you that there are but few men who, in this country do not daily 
•ec something to tell of, 'if in the words I read to you before, * they have 
not fallen into that error which is so difficult to be shaken off even by 
the moat intelligent men, the notion that what has long been familiar to 
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themselves canuot be the objects of surprise or curiosity to others/ 
Let mc therefore entreat your attention to what we know were our first 
President's objects and wishes in founding this Society, and what we 
sec the Society have been able to effect, and beg you earnestly to in- 
crease, and not relax in your exertions. 

" The Society is now, I may say, on the verge of a Revolution. It 
cannot extend its Library as a circulating Library, and at the same 
time it cannot afford to declare itself to be purely literary and scien- 
tific- It will soon cease to attract those who require the one and will be 
too expensive to be maintained as the other. You must be prepared to 
meet this danger when it arises, and when those who want only a circu- 
lating Library leave you, you must in cutting off that branch of expense 
invite those who in the pursuit of science alone are now unable to join 
the Society as now constituted. I cannot contemplate the vast increase 
in the number of Europeans I now see in Bombay, nor the high stand- 
ard of education required by the University, without feeling confident 
that there must be many among the Europeans who have pursuits 
higher and more learned than that of mere money-getting ; and that 
there must be recruits for our Society among them ; and I will not be- 
lieve that a hundred men can graduate at the University without ten 
of them at least becoming not only members, but working members, 
of the Society. 

" We shall then, I trust, find the Motto of the Parent Society veri- 
fied, and that our branch, though never severed from the Parent stalk, 
may still itself claim to be a tree." 

The President then said, I will only detain you, gentlemen, a few 
moments longer, the subject is personal to mc, and I will be as brief as 
possible. It is now t^n years since you did me the honour of electing 
me vo\ir President. I regret how little I have been able to do for 
the Society ; but whatever I have been able to effect is to be attributed 
to the confidence you have always so kindly placed in me, and the 
support I have at all times received from you. The period of my 
residence in India is now drawing to a close* In a few months I shall 
finally leave these shores, and as this is the Inst anniversary meeting I 
shall ever attend I must request you to allow me also to make it the 
laifit meeting at which I shall preside, and permit me to resign the 
proud situation in which your kindness and favour more than my deserts 
has so long sustained me- 
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There are many things, some few for the Society itself, which will 
demand my fullest attention during the f(*w short months I shnll now 
remain among you, and I feel that I cannot do justice to nil I have to 
do as well as to the situation of President of this Society, and that I 
must give up one. I therefore hcg yon to rcHcve me of tliat in which 
I know you can easily do more than replace me, and with that view I 
would most slronj^lv recommend to vour notice the Ilon'hle Mr. 
Justice Newton, a ripe and accomplished Sanskrit scholar and Numis- 
matist, and one who has alreadv done more for the honour of the 
Society, than it has ever hccn in my power to do. 

The Honorahlc Mr- Frcre then vacated the chair, which was filled 
for the rest of the evening hy Dr. S to veil, Vice-President. 

Dr. Wilson moved that the best thanks of the Society be offered to 
the Ilonorahle Mr. Frere for the able and interest ins; address which he 
had just read to the Society. It must have cost the author much in- 
quin' and research ; and it was the more valuable that many of the facts 
connected with the historv of the Societv, which it noticed, were fast 
passing from the memory of even the oldest members of the present 
generation. The Ilon'ble President had placed the Society under 
great obligations by j>rcparing it at a time when his im])ortant public 
duties, as well]as his private aflairs, in the jirospects before him, mu<;t 
be making great demands on his time and attention. 

But something more was due to Mr. Frere on this occasion than the 
expression of thanks for the doeunient, lo the readinij of wbicli i]w\ 
had all listened with so much interest. The intimation made at it> 
close that he must now re>i£:n his oftice as President of the SDoiilv, 
which he had so Imiit he! I with irivat credit to himself and bciiv lit lo 
the Society, rtniintled (111 S-eii'v cf far hi-her olilin^fijion-j which it 
owed to him as a ineiiiber a:id an o/fKr.'-branr. Of the-e oblii'iilioiis 
he (Dr. Wilson) could speak Im:!! with eunddinec rwA acenraev, as 
the oldc>t snrviviiip: uMniher <,f ihe >o(iity ncv. i.i India, and one wlio 
rcmend)ered Mr. Fivre's Sl•r^iels in eomiexinn with it frnm his entrance 
into it h) is.'il till ilu'|>rLS«nt lu.ur. Tie int^Mot whi( h Mr. Frere 
exhibited in the ohji-ets and proeeidinirs «if th ' Sneirty, and the intelli- 
gence and judgment whie'a in hi<« i.iii\idual e.ipaciiy he iiad brought 
to hear upon them, led in his appiji.itnn nt, at an r.uly period of his 
Indian career, to tlie <»lliei' of Seereturv, on the efiicleni disciiariri: of 
the duties of which so niiuh d^jumls The .-.dution made in the ca=j 
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was soon proved, as was anticipated, to be an excellent one. Nothing 
could exceed the attention, care, promptitude, and acuteness with which 
at a busy period of the Society's history, Mr. Frere discharged the 
duties to which he was called. After two years efficient senrice in 
the capacity now referred to, Mr. Frere was obliged to leave Bombay ; 
but he did not then suspend his interest in the well-being and advance- 
ment of the Society. The Museum contained some valuable and curious 
objects which he acquired for it in the Southern Marathd country, and 
elsewhere, and which he liberally presented to its stores. On his 
permanent settlemeut iii Bombay, he renewed his attendance on the 
mectinf^s of the Society, and again manifested his peculiar interest in 
its business. Ten years ago he had been cordially and unanimously 
elected President of the Society ; and for the long period he had been 
spared to preside over it, he had with great ability, zeal, and judgment 
performed the duties of the chair. His attendance at the meetings 
had been singularly regular, notwithstanduig the pressure of public 
duties, now more abundant than ever, in the case of every member 
of an Indian Government, and notwithstanding much personal incon- 
venience to himself, instances were known of his coming even from 
the Dakhan that he might be here at his post in the Society. It was 
well-known that he was a distinguished Numismatologist, and hii 
experience in this capacity he had turned to the benefit of the Sodetr, 
by furnishing valuable reports on coins submitted to his inspection ; 
and by carefully arranging and catalogoing all the collections of the 
Society, a work requiring great skill and labour. To the Museum he 
had lately given most valuable articles, illustrative particularly of Hindu 
sculpture ; and it was very much owing to him that this Department 
of the Society had got the accommodations with which it is now hap- 
pily furnished ; its removal from the library, in which it was confound- 
ed, having bc(^n effected also at his own expense. The Society had 
nourished during his term of office, aided as he had no doubt been by 
zealous coadjutors, and specially by the distinguished Secretaries, Drs. 
('artcr and Birdwood. Good-will and order had prevailed at all the 
meetings over which he had presided. A spirit of commendable native 
liberality, greatly to the advantage of the librarv', had been called forth 
in two remarkable instances already specified. Mr. Frere had been an 
effective representative of the Society with Government, though it wis 
believed that other willing hearts were there ready to help the Society 
in its pubhc endeavours to aid in revealing the peculiarities and 
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history of this great counU> to all dcsiilcinuts of Oriental kuow ledge 
He (Dr- Wilson) wouhl beg to propose — *'That the Committee ol 
Management be requested to prepare a memorandum of the Tlou'blc 
William Frere's services to the Society from first to last, for |)re3entation 
to it at an early Meeting; and that it be accompanied with a suitable 
expression of the thanks of the Society for the favours and benefits \vhi<'h 
he has conferred upon it, especially during (he long period lie ha.-i si> 
honourably and cf!icientlv filled its chair."' 

Dr- Bliau D«jispoke"as folWs : - Inserondi.jg J hir. resolution I concur 
with nil that Dr, Wilson har, said in its supjiort, Althnngh this resig- 
nation had l)cen expected, it has taken \is all by surprise, yet we cannot 
accept the resignation of our President without ex})ressing our deep 
regret and our warmest thanks for his valuable servieci during ten years. 
Mr. Frcrc has been most regular and punctual at our Meetings ; and 
has paid the closest attention to the details ar.d minuti:e. of the Society's 
business. During his regime the library has been considerably enlarged 
and improved ; espceialh v.hcn seconded })y the ze.d nf uur Secretary. 
A number of native nicndiers conlvi >ntril hr.ndiiome donations for adding 
to the Oriental and Natural History Di'iiartmenls. and al<o to tho 
Numismatic De])artment- A \w\\ and improvril eataloirue of books 
has bi*en prepared with the a.-si^tanee of zenloub uiembcrs ; and the 
Museum has been transferred (o a laru;er and \h\Ui li<rhted room at 
the expense of the President, lie has arninged tin* coins in ihe eabinst. 
and furnished several valuable reports on coins which have appeared in 
€ur journal. We have had the bcnetit (if his ad\ii'0 and inilncncc in 
another <pi«rter. The Society is indebted as inr.eh to our President a^' 
to the Government, of which he tonus a di -tir^uislied number; f^r th;; 
monthly grant of Rupees ;iO(K to be ik voted to the Oriental and 
Scientific Departments of the Soelet\*s Library, and lo th-.- public ilif.i 
of a Biblitheca of valualde Cujarati, Maraihii: and Sanskrit tc'xts. \\ . 
arc also indebted lo his advice anil intercession Cor addilionnl rooms in 
the Town Hall. And in all his dealings with us we have met with 
courtesy and that gentlemanly conduct oi' which uui President afloids 
a bright example. I consider that the high sf if fiat acfpiired l)y this 
Society and the strict order which marks all its p>-(K'eedings, and its 
j^Tcat success as a Library, is entirely due to the per.^onnl character of 
the President, and the conscientious wav in which \v' ha« ever p-j fnnrud 
the various and riff.-n thnnklc5S lu'.i:? »( hi- ;MM»'»r*an* ■ fVu?. 
7 r 
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The motion of Dr. Wilson was then put, and carried with acclama* 
tion. 

The Honorable Mr- Frere cordially tlianked the Society for the hon- 
ours now conferred upon him, saying that he ivas in the predicament of 
the client who said he did not know his own case till it was expoanded 
before the court by his advocates. Mr. Frere concluded by proposing 
the Honorable Mr. Justice Newton as his successor. 

Dr. Wilson begged to propose Dr. Bhau Daji as a Vice-President of 
the Society in the room of Mr. Justice Newton, now called to the chair. 
It was witli much satisfaction that he made this proposition* He had 
been one of the first advocates of the admission of natiTC gentlemen and 
scholars into the Society, under the persuasion that they would most 
materially and effectively contribute to advance its interests. Facts 
had amply confirmed his anticipations in this matter. The late pro- 
fessor Bill Gangadhar Shastrf, so early removed from this earthly 
scene, and Dr. Bhau Daji in particular, had indeed proved conspicuous 
ornaments of the Society. The learned doctor had already a European 
as well as an Indian reputation ; and he had both the desire and the 
means of co!itril)uting much to the Society's progress. Well did he 
merit the honour which it was hoped "would now be unanimously 
accorded to him. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Sinclair, and carried. 

The following is thelist of office-bearers elect«l fortheyear I864-G.5 : — 
President — The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton — Fiee-PresidentM.— 
M. Stovell, Esq., M.D; the Honorable Mr. Justice Forbes; Colonel 
W. U. Dickinson; Bhau Dujf, Esq., H ^M.ll.A.S. Members, — J. Peet, 
Esq., M. D. ; Brigadier-General Tajq), C.B. ; W. Loudon, Esq. ; Colonel 
J. B. Dunstervillc ; W. C. Coles, Esq., M-D. ; George Foggn, Esq.; 
Dhunjecbhoy Franijce, Esq. ; Cowasjee J changhier Ready money, Esq.; 
James Taylor, Esq. ; M. Kane, Esq., M.D.,M. A. ^Mf/i7or«. — W. Loudon, 
Es(|. ; George Foggo, Esq. The newspapers and periodicals to be add- 
ed were then voted one by one: — The Publisher s Circular; the Reader; 
the Kronomist ; the Englishman ; and the New Geological Magazine; 
jMul file Calcutta Engineers^ Journal, were voted to be added to the 
list of pciiodicals. 
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*' A Discourse at the Opening of the Literary Society of Bombay* By 
Sir James Mackintosh, President of the Society, 



Read at Parcll, 2Gth November 1804. 



" Gentlemen, — Tlie smallest society brought together by the love 
of knowledge, is respectable in the eye of reason ; and the feeble efforts 
of infant literature in barren and inhos])itable regions, are in some 
respects more interesting than the most elaborate works and the most 
successful exertions of the human mind. They prove the diffusion at 
least, if not the advancement, of Science ; and thev afford some sanction 
to the hope that knowledge is destined one day to visit the whole earth, 
and in her beneficent progress to illuminate and humanize the whole 
race of man. 

** It is therefore with singular pleasure that I see a small but respectable 
body of men assembled here by such a principle. I hope that we agree 
in considering all Europeans who visit remote countries, whatever 
their separate pursuits mny be, as detachments from the main body of 
civilized men, sent out to levy contributions of knowledge as well as to 
gain victories over barbarism. 

** When a large portion of a couutrj' bo interesting as India fell into 
tbe hands of one of the most intelligent and inquisitive nations of 
the world, it was natural to expect that its ancient and present state 
should at last be fully disclosed. These expectations were indeed for 
a time disappointed : during the tumult of revolution and war it would 
have been unrcasonuble to have entertained them ; and when tranquillity 
was established in that country which continues to be the centre of the 
British power in Asia, it ought not to have been forgotten, that e*ery 
Englishman was fully occupied by commerce, by military service, or by 
administration ; that we had among us no idle public of readers, and 
conscpiently no separate j)roression of writers ; and that ever}' hoar 
bestowed on study, was to be stolen from the leisure of men often 
harassed by business, enervated by the cHinate, and more disposed to 
seek amusement than new occupation in the intervals of their appointed 
toils. It is, besides, a part of our national character, that we are seldom 
eager to display, and not always ready to communicate, what we have 
acquind- In this respect wc differ considerably from other lettered 
nations: our ingenious and polite neighbours ou the continent of 
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Europe — to whose enjoyment the npplanse of others seoms more indis- 
pensable> whose faculties nre more nimble and restless, if not more vigor- 
ous, than ours — are neither so patient of rejiose nor so likely to be 
contented with a secret hoard of knowlodj^e. Tln-v carrv even into their 
literature a spirit of bustle and parade — a bustle indeed whicii springs 
from activity, and a parade which animates enterprise, but which arc 
incompatible with our slugs^ish and sullen dignity. Pride disdains 
ostentation, scorns false pretensions, desjiiscs even ])etty merit, refuses 
to obtain the objects of j)ursuit by flattery or importunity, and scarcely 
Talues any praise but that which she has the riglit to command. Pride^ 
with which foreigners ehargf» us, and which under the name of a sense 
of dignity we claim for ourselves, is a lazy and unsocial quality ; and in 
these respects, as in most others, the very reverse of the sociable and 
good-humoured vice of vanity. It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
if in India our national character, co-operating with local circumstances, 
should have produced some real and [jcrhaps more apparent inactivity 
in workiu]; the mine of knowled-^e of which we had become the masters- 
Yrt some of the e:irlist exe.tions of private Kni:li>hmen are too im- 
portant to be ]»a?>ed over in silence. The compilation of laws by Mr- 
Haihed. and the Avin Akbrni, translated bv Mr- Gladwin, deserve 
honourable mention- Mr. AVilkiiis gained the memorable distinction of 
having opened the treasures of a n^'w-learned langusr^c to Euroj)e. 

But, notwithstanding the merit of these indi\idual exertions, it 
cannot be denicl that the era t)f a gviieral direction of the minds of 
Englishmen in this country towards learned inrpiiry, was the fuunJation 
of the Asiatic Society by Sir William .)o:ies. To give such an impulse 
to the public nudrrMnndir.g, is mie of the greale>t beneiils that a man 
can confer on his t\llow men. On such an oeca>ion as tlie present, 
it is impossible to jnononnee the name of Sir William Jones without 
feelin""* <if ;;ratitn.le aiul revrr.'nec- Jle was am iiig the cii>tinguished 
persons who adorned »)ne of the brightest peri<»d< of Kngli^Ii literature. 
It was no mean ili-tiiietiou to bo eon-;p!euous in the j;i;e of Ihirke and 
Jolinson, of Iluiiie ai.d Snitli, of Gray and (iold-iinith, of (iiblxin and 
Itobertson, of rie\n>iils and (Jarriek. It was theforinne of Sir William 
Jones to have been the iViiUil of the greater ]»art uf these illustrious 
men. Without him, ili* a':e in wiiiih he lived would have been 
inferior to pa-t times in one kind of lii-.-rary gloiy. lie snr])assed all 
his contemporaiiis, anil perhap-i e\en t!ie nio>t lab'^ri-us scholars of 
the two loruK-r centuiics in extent and \aiiety of attaininent. His 
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facility in acquiring was almost prodifrious^ niid he possessed that facul- 
ty of arranging and conimuiiicating his knowledge, which tiiese laboiioiis 
Fcholars verv j^cnerallv wanted- Erudition, which in them was often 
disorderly and rugged, and hnd something of an illiberal and almost 
I)arbarous air, was hy him presented to the world with all the elegance 
and amenity of polite literature. Thonjrh he seldom directed his mind 
to those subjects of which the successful investigation confers the nnme 
of a ])hilosoj)her, ytt he pds-essed in a very eminent degree, that habit 
of di>posing his knowledge in regular and analytical order, ^'hicli is 
one of the properties of a pIkiIoso])hical understanding. His tnlents as 
an elegant writer in verse, were among his instruments for attaining 
knowledge, and a new example of the variety of his aceompHshments. 
In his easy and flowing pro<e we justly admire that order of exposition 
and transparency of language which arc the most indispensable qualities 
of style, and the chief excellencies of which it is capable when it is em- 
ployed solely to instinct. His writings ever}-where breath pure taste 
in morals as well as in literature; and it mav be said with truth, that not 
a single sentiment has escaped him which does not indicate the real 
elegance and dignity which pervaded the most secret recesses of his mind, 
lie had lived perhaps too exclusively in the world of learning for the 
cultivation of his practical understanding. Other men have meditated 
more deeply on the constitution of society, and have taken more 
comprehensive views of its complicated relations and infinitely varied 
interests. Others have, therefore, often taught sounder principles of 
political science ; but no man more warmly felt, and no author is better 
calculated to inspire, those generous sentiments of hberty without 
which tiie most just principles are useless and lifeless, and which wiiL 
1 trust, continue to iluw through the channels of eloquence and poetry 
into the minds of British vouth. 

• 

It has indeed been sometimes lamented that Sir William Jones should 
have exelu>ively directed inquiries towards antiquities* But every 
man must be allowed to recommend most strongly his own favourite 
pursuits ; and the chief difTicnlty as well as the chief merit is his who 
tirst raises the miiuls of men to the love of any part of knowledge* 
Wiien mental activity is once roused, its direction is easily changed, 
and the exee>ses of one writer, it they are not checked by public 
reason, luv corrected by the opposite excesses of his successor. " What- 
ever withdraws us from the dominion of the scuseSj whatever makes the 
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■past, the distant, and the future predominnte over the present, advances 
<u in the dignity of thinking beings." 

It is not for me to attempt an estimate of those exertions for the ad- 
▼ancement of knowledge which have arisen from the example and 
exhortations of Sir William Jones. In all judgments pronounced on 
our contemporaries it is so certain that we shall be accused, and so 
probable that we may be justly accused, of either partially bestowing 
or invidiously withhuklhig praise, that it is in general bettor to attempt 
no encroachment on the jurisdiction of Time, wliich alone impartially 
And justly estimates the works of men. But it would be unpardonable 
not to speak of the College at Calcutta, of which the original plan was 
doubtlcsd the most magnificent attempt ever made for the promotion of 
learning in the East. I am not conscious that I am biassed either by 
personal feelings or literary prejudices when I say tbat I consider that 
original plan as a wise and noble proposition, of which the adoption in 
its full extent would have had the happiest tendency to secure the good 
goveniment of India, as well as to promote the interests of Science. 
Even in its present mutilated state we have seen, at the last pubhc exhi- 
bition, Sanscrit declamations by English youth ; a circumstance so 
extraordinnrv* that, if it be followed bv suitable advances, it \vill mark 
an epoch in the history of learning .\niong the humblest fruits of 
this spirit I take the liberty to nu-ntiou the project of forming this Society 
which occurred to me before I left England, but which never could have 
advanced rven to its present state without vonr hearty concurrence, and 
which must depend on your active co-nperation for all hopes of future 
success. You will not suspect me of presuming to dictate the nature and 
object of our common exertions. To be valuable they must be sponta- 
neous, and no literary society can stibsist on any other i)rinciple than 
that of equality. In the observation which I ^hall make on the plan and 
mbjcct of our inquiries. I shall offer myself to you only as the represen- 
tative of the curiosity of Europe. I am ambitious of no higher office than 
that of faithfully convevini; to India the desires and wants of the learn- 
ed at home, and of stating the subjects on which they wish and expect 
Batisfaction, from incpiiries which can be pursued only in India, In 

* It must lie reiiiembcrcil tliat lliin iliwoui'iK' was rrml in 16(4. In tho present 
year, 181^, this circumstance cuiild no longer hi' cnll«'il extraordinary. Frum tlin 
learned care of Mr. FJamilton, late IV>fe!Uor of Indian Lan^rua;;es at tlio Ra^t 
India College, a proficicnci in ^}ausc^it i"« be«'<»nio not nnrommon in an Eumponn 
iaititution. 
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fulfilling the duties of this mission I shall not be expected to exhaust 
so vast a subject, nor is it necessary that 1 should attempt an exact 
distribution of Science. A very general sketch is all that I can pro< 
mise ; in which I shall pass over many subjects rapidly, and dwell only 
on those parts on which, from my own habits of study, I may think 
myself least disqualified to offer useful suggestions* 

The objects of these inquiries, as of all human knowledge, are redu- 
cible to two classes, which, for want of more significant and precise 
terms, we must be content to call physical and moral ; aware of the 
laxity and ambiguity of these words, bnt not affecting a greater degree 
of exactness than is necessary for our immediate purpose. 

The Physical Sciences afford so easy and pleasing an amusement ; 
they are so directly subservient to the useful arts, and in their higher 
forms they so much delight our imagination and flatter our pride, 
by the display of the authority of man over nature, that there can be 
no need of arguments to prove their utility, and no want of powerful 
and obvious motives to dispose men to their cultivation. The whole 
extensive and beautiful science of Natural History, which is the foun- 
dation of all physical knowledge, has many additional charms in a coun- 
try where so many treasures must still be unexplored. The science of 
Mineralogy y which has been of late years cultivated with great activity 
in Europe, has such a palpable connexion with the useful arts of life, 
that it cannot be necessary to recommend it to the attention of the 
intelligent and curious. India is a country which I believe no minera- 
logist has yet examined, and which would, doubtless, amply repay the 
labour of the first scientific adventurers who explore it. The discovery 
of new sources of wealth would probably be the result of such an 
investigation ; and something might perhaps be contributed towards 
the accomplishment of the ambitious projects of those philosophers 
who from the arrangement of earths and minerals have been bold 
enough to form conjectures respecting the general laws which have 
governed the past revolutions of our planet, and which preserve its 
parts in their present order. 

The Botany of India has been less neglccted,but it cannot be exhaust- 
ed. The higher parts of the science, — the structure, the functions, 
the habits of vegetables, — all subjects intimately connected with the 
first of physical sciences, though unfortunately the most d.irk aud 
difficulty the philosophy of life, — have in general been too much 
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nerificed to objects of value indeed, but of a value far inferior : and pro- 
feised botanists have usually contented themselves with observing 
enough of plants to give them a name in their scientific language, and 
a place in their artificial arranfrement- Much information also remains 
to be gleaned on that part of Natural History which regards animals. 
The manners of many tropical races must have been imperfectly oh- 
ierred in a few individuals separated from their fellows, and imprisoned 
in the unfriendly climate of Europe. 

The variations of temperature, the state of the atmosphere, all the 
appearances that are comprehended under the word weather and 
elimate, are the conceivable subject of a science of which no rudiments 
yet exist. It will probably require the observations of centuries to 
lay the foundations of theory on tbis subject. There can scarce be 
any region of the world more favourably circumstanced for observation 
than India ; for there is none in wbich the operation of these causes 
ia more regular, more powerful, or more immediately discoverable 
in their effect on vegetable and animal nature. Tliose philosophers 
who have denied the influence of climate on the human character 
were not inhabitants of a tropical country. 

To the members of the learned profession of medicine, who are 
necessarily spread over every part of India, all the above inquiries 
peculiarly, though not exclusively, belong. Some of them are eminent 
for acience, many must be well informed, and their professional educa- 
tion must have given to all some tincture of physical knowledge. With 
CTen moderate preliminary acquirements they may be very useful, if 
they will but consider themselves as philosophical collectors, whose 
duty it is never to neglect a favourable opportunity for observations on 
weather and climate, to keep exact journals of what they observe, and 
to transmit through their immediate su])eriors to the scientific deposi- 
tories of Great Britain, specimens of every mineral, vegetable, or animal 
production which they conceive to be singular, or with respect to which 
they suppose themselves to have observed any new and important 
facts. If their previous studies have been imperfect, they will no 
doubt be sometimes mistaken, but these mistakes arc perfectly harmless. 
It is better that ten useless specimens be sent to London, than that 
one curious specimen should be neglected. 

But it is on another and still more important subject that we expert 
the most valuable assistance from our medical associates : this is the 
8r 
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science of medicine itself. It must be allowed not to be quite so certain 
as it is important. But though every man ventures to scoff at its 
uncertainty, as long as he is in vigorous health, yet the hardiest 
sceptic becomes credulous as soon as his head is fixed to the pillow. 
Those who examine the history of medicine, without either scepticism 
or blind admiration, will find tliat every civilized age, after all the 
fluctuations of systems, opinions, and modes of practice, has at length 
left some balance, however small, of new truth to the succeeding 
generation, and that the stock of humau knowledge in this as well as 
in other departments is constantly, though it must be owned tery 
slowly, increasing. Since my arrival here I have had sufficient reason 
to bcUcve that the practitioners of medicine in India are not unworthy 
of their enlightened and benevolent profession* From them, therefore, I 
hope the public may derive, through the medium of this Society, in- 
formation of the highest value. Diseases and modes of cure unknown 
to European physicians may be disclosed to them ; and if the causes 
of disease are more active in this country than in England, remedies 
are employed, and diseases subdued, at least in some cases, with 
a certainty which might excite the wonder of the most sncceisful 
practitioners in Europe. By full and faithful narratives of their 
modes of treatment they will conquer that distrust of new plana of 
cure, and that incredulity respecting whatever is uncommon, which 
sometimes prevail among our English physicians, which are the nmtnial 
result of much experience and many disappointments ; and which, 
though individuals have often just reason to complain of their indiscri- 
minate application, are not ultimately injurious to the progress of the 
medical art. They never finally prevent the adoption of just theory or 
of useful practice. They retard it no longer than is necessary for anch a 
severe trial as precludes all future doubt. Even in their excess thcj 
are wholesome correctives of the opposite excess of credulity and do^ 
matism. They are safeguards against exaggeration and quackery, and 
they are tests of utility and truth. A philosophical physician who is a 
real lover of his art ought not, therefore, to desire the extinction of 
these dispositions, though he may suffer temporary injustice from their 
influence. 

Those objects of our inquiries which I have called moral (employiiig 
that term in the sense in which it is contra-distinguished from physical) 
will chiefly comprehend past and present condition of the inhabitanta of 
the vast country which surrounds us. 
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To b^n with their present condition. I take the liberty of very 
cuveitly recommending a kind of research which has hitherto been 
cither neglected or only carried on for the information of Government- 
I mean the investigation of those facts which are the subjects of 
poKtical arithmetic and statistics, and which are a part of the found- 
itkm of the science of political economy. The numbers of the people ; 
die number of births, marriages, and deaths ; the proportion of children 
who are reared to maturity ; the distribution of the people according 
to their occupations and castes ; and especially according to the great 
difiaion of agricultural and manufacturing ; and the relative state of 
Aese circumstances at different periods, which cnn only be ascertained 
bj permanent tables, are the basis of the important part of the know- 
ledge- No tables of political arithmetic have yet been made pubhc 
fiom any tropical country. I need not expatiate on the importance of 
the information which such tables would be likely to afford. I shall 
nention only, as an example of their value, that they must lead to a 
deeisiTe solution of the problems with respect to the influence of poly- 
guny on population, for the supposed origin of that practice in the 
'^proportioned number of the sexes- But in a country where every 
part of the system of manners and institutions differs from those of 
Earope, it is impossible to foresee the extent and variety of the new 
iceolts which an accurate survey might present to us. 

These inquiries are naturally followed by those which regard the snb« 
Mienee of the people ; the origin and distribution of public wealth ; 
the wages of every kind of labour, from the rudest to the most refined; 
the price of commodities, and especially of provisions, which necessarily 
legalates that of all others ; the modes of the tenure and occupation of 
kad ; the profits of trade ; the usual and extraordinary rates of interest 
which are the price paid for the hire of money ; the nature and extent 
of domestic commerce, everywhere the greatest and most profitable, 
ttoogh the most difficult to be ascertained ; those of foreign traffic^ 
aore easy to he determined by the accounts of exports and imports ; 
the contributions by which the expenses of Government, of charitable, 
kuned, and religious foundations are defrayed ; the laws and customs 
vUeh regulate all these great objects, and the fluctuation which has 
heen observed in all or any of them at different times and under differ. 
eat circumstances. These are some of the points towards which I 
ahonld very earnestly wish to direct the curiosity of our intelligent 
eomtrjmen in India. 
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These inquiries have the advantage of being ennj and open to all men 
of good sense. They do not, like antiquarian and philosophical 
researches, require great previous erudition and constant reference to 
extensive libraries. They require nothing but a resolution to observe 
facts attentively, and to relate them accurately. And whoever feek a 
disposition to ascend from facts to principles, will in general find 
sufficient to his understanding in the great work of Dr. Smith, the 
most permanent monument of philosophical genius which our nation 
has produced in the present age. 

They have the further adrantage of being closely and intimately 
connected with the professional pursuits and public duties of every 
Englishman who fills a civil office in this country — they form the very 
science of administration. One of the first requisites to the right 
administration of a district is the knowledge of its population, industry, 
and wealth. A Magistrate ought to know the condition of the country 
which he superintends ; a Collector ought to understand its revenue ; 
a commercial resident ought to be thoroughly acquainted with its 
commerce. We only desire that part of the knowledge which they 
ought to possess should be communicated to the world. 

I will not pretend to affirm that no part of this knowledge ought to 

be confined to Government. I am not so intoxicated by philosophical 

prejudice as to maintain that the safety of a State is to be endangered 

for the gratification of scientific curiosity. Though I am far from 

thinking that this is the department in which secresy is most useful* 

yet I do not presume to exclude it. But let it be remembered, that 

whatever information is thus confined to a government may, for all 

purposes of science, be supposed not to exist. As long as the secresy 

is thought important, it is of course shut up from most of those who 

could turn it to best account ; and when it ceases to be guarded with 

jealousy, it is as effectually secured from all useful examination by the 

mass of official lumber under which it is usually buried. For this 

reason, after a very short time it is as much lost to the Government 

itself as it is to the public. A transient curiosity, or the necessity of 

illustrating some temporary matter, may induce a public officer to dig 

^or knowledge under the heaps of rubbish that encumber his office- But 

I have myself known intelligent public officers content themselves with 

the very inferior information contained in printed books, while their 

shelves groaned under the veeight of MSS., which would be more 

instructive if they could be read. Further, it must be observed that 
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publication is always the best security to a Government that they are 
not deceived by the reports of their servants ; and where these servants 
act at a distance, the hnportance of such a security for their veracity is 
▼ery great. For the truth of a manuscript report they never can have 
a better warrant than the honesty of one servant who prepares it, and 
of another who examines it. But for the truth of all long uncontested 
nnrratives of important facts in printed accounts published in countries 
where they may be contradicted, we have the silent testimony of every 
man who might be prompted by interest, prejudice, or humour, to 
dispute them if they were not true. 

I have already said that all communications merely made to Govern- 
ment arc lost to science ; while on the other hand, perhaps, the 
knowledge communicated to the public is that of which a government 
miiy most easily avail itself, and on which it may most securely rely. 
This loss to science is very great ; for the principles of political 
economy have been investigated in Europe, and the application of them 
to Buch a country as India must be one of the most curious tests which 
could be contrived of their truth and universal operation. Every thing 
here is new ; and if they are found here also to be the true principles 
of natural subsistence and wealth, it will be no longer possible to dispute 
ihat they are the general laws which every where govern this important 
part of the movements of the social machine. 

It has been lately observed, that " if the various states of Europe 
kept and published annually an exact account of their ])opulation, 
noting carefully in a second column the exact age at which the children 
die ; this second column would show the relative merit of the goveni- 
ments and the comparative happiness of their subjects. A simple arith« 
metical statement would then perhaps be more conclusive than all the 
aiguments which could be produced." I agree with the ingenious writers 
who have suggested this idea, and I think it must appear perfectly 
evident that the number of children reared to maturity must be among 
the tests of the hnpi>iucss of a society ; though the number of children 
bora cannot be so considered, and is often the companion of one of the 
causes of public misery. It may be affirmed without the risk of exag- 
geration, that every accurate comparison of the state of different coun- 
tries at the same time or of the same country at different times, is an 
approach to that state of things in which the manifest palpable interest 
of every government will be the prosperity of its subjects, "which never 
hu been and which never will be adyanced by any other means than 
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those of humanity and justice. The prevalence of justice would not 
indeed be universally ensured by such a conviction ; for bad governments, 
as well as bad men, as often act against their own obvious interest as 
against that of others ; but the chances of tyranny must be diminished 
when tyrants are compelled to see that it is folly. In the mean time 
the ascertainment of every new fact, the discovery of every new principle, 
and even the diffusion of principles known before, and to that great body 
of slowly and reasonably formed public opinion which, however weak at 
first, must at last with a gentle and scarcely sensible coercion compel 
every government to pursue its own real interest. 

This knowledge is a control on subordinate agents for Government, 
as well as a control on Government for their subjects. And it is one 
of those which has not the slightest tendency to produce tumult or 
convulsion. On the contrary, nothing more clearly evinces the necessity 
of that firm projecting power by which alone order can be secured. 
The security of the governed cannot exist without the security of the 
governors. 

Lastly, of all kinds of knowledge, political economy has the greatest 
tendency to promote quiet and safe improvement in the general condi- 
tion of mankind ; because it shows that improvement is the interest of 
the Government, and that stability is the interest of the people. The 
extraordinary and unfortunate events of our times have indeed damped 
the sanguine hopes of good men and filled them with doubt and fear. 
But in all possible cases the counsels of this science are at least safe 
They are adapted to all forms of government ; they require only a vise 
and just administration. They require, as the first principle of all 
prosperity, that perfect security of person and property which can 
only exist where the supreme authority is stable. 

On these principles nothing can be a means of improvement which 
is not also a means of preservation. It is not only absurd but con- 
tradictory to speak of sacrificing the present generation for the sake 
of posterity. The moral order of the world is not so disposed. It 
is impossible to promote the interest of future generations by any 
measures injurious to the present ; and he who labours indostrioosly 
to promote the honour, the safety, and the prosperity of his own 
country, by innocent and careful means, may be assured that he ia con. 
tributing, probably as much as the order of nature will permit a private 
individual, towards the welfare of all mankind. 
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Anabdtna and the OscWaioria, being only accessory. This Palmelia 
may be the red species called P. cruenta, (which is often overgrown bj a 
minute filamentous alga, supposed by some to be Anaboma subtilis^imm, 
Veg.) but without more extended observation of the Palmelia in a 
fresh state it is not possible to determine the species. 

Figs. 2,2,2. — Anabeena ? (3,3, sporangium divided and filled 

withsporules). Filaments green, straight, motionless, 3-^jth of an inch 

in diameter. Sporangium spherical -^ih. inch in diameter ; sporulea of 

same 3-^th inch in diameter. 

Observations- — Here again the species cannot be determined for the 
like reasons above mentioned. The sporules will be observed to be of 
the same diameter as the filaments, — that is, of the compressed cell* 
with which the sheaths of the latter are filled. 

Fig. 4. — Oscillatoria ? Filaments of a greenish yellow 

colour. 4 Ms an extruded cell undergoing duplicative division. Filament 
"j-gjj^th inch in diameter. 

Observations- — There are very few of these present, too few to de- 
termine the species, even if fresh. 

Figs. 5,5,.5 — Anabeena • ? Filaments exceedingly minute. 

in locks like curls of hair interwoven felt-like ; forming the surface of 
the encrustation ; colourless when fresh (?) ; reflecting a deep violet 
tint when dry, which does not disappear altogether when the specimen 
is again wetted. Sporangia not seen. Filaments motionless jr^th inch 
in diameter. 

Observations. — ^As before stated, an Anabcena like this often ac- 
companies Palmelia cruenta, and has been supposed to be Kiitzing's 
A, subtilissima, but the fibres of that are grass-green ; here some of 
the fibres on being well soaked presented a greenish tint, and transverse 
lines indicative of cellular composition internally ; perhaps this is their 
natural colour ; perhaps the violet tint arises from the interference of 
light, as where the surface is made up of minute grooves in a colourless 
material (ex, gr, tendon se.). Undoubtedly here the green contents 
of the filaments on drying would reflect so little of this colour that 
their transparent sheaths alone would remain, and thus present the 
grooved surface mentioned. 

The only part of the illustration which is over-coloured is the 
capsules of the red cells, which naturally present a faint hyaline 
opalescent blue. 
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nerificed to objects of value indeed, but of a value far inferior : and pro- 
hm t d botanists have usually contented themselves with observing 
CBOQgh of plants to give them a name in their scientific language, and 
a place in their artificial arrangement- Much information also remains 
to be gleaned on that part of Natural History which regards animals. 
Tlie manners of many tropical races must have been imperfectly ob- 
Mrved in a few individuals separated from their fellows, and imprisoned 
in the unfriendly climate of Europe. 

The variations of temperature, the state of the atmosphere, all the 
qqpearances that are comprehended under the word weather and 
Mtittie, are the conceivable subject of a science of which no rudiments 
jet exist. It will probably require the observations of centuries to 
ky the foundations of theory on this subject. There can scarce be 
■B7 i^on of the world more favourably circumstanced for observation 
than India ; for there is none in which the operation of these causes 
ii more regular, more powerful, or more immediately discoverable 
is their effect on vegetable and animal nature. Those philosophers 
wbo have denied the influence of climate on the human character 
wen not inhabitants of a tropical country. 

To the members of the learned profession of medicine, who are 
aeoefluurily spread over every part of India, all the above inquiries 
jweoliarly, though not exclusively, belong. Some of them are eminent 
ibr aeteiice, many must be well informed, and their professional educa- 
must have given to all some tincture of physical knowledge. With 
moderate preliminary acquirements they may be very useful, if 
fhcj will but consider themselves as philosophical collectors, whose 
dntj it is never to neglect a favourable opportunity for observations on 
^iMUher and climate, to keep exact journals of what they observe, and 
to traiiBmit through their immediate superiors to the scientific deposi- 
lories of Great Britain, specimens of every mineral, vegetable, or animal 
ppodnetion which they conceive to be singular, or with respect to which 
Ibflj suppose themselves to have observed any new and important 
bets. If their previous studies have been imperfect, they will no 
doubt he sometimes mistaken, but these mistakes are perfectly harmless. 
It is better that ten useless specimens be sent to London, than that 
MS enrious specimen should be neglected. 

But it is on another and still more important subject that we expect 
tte most valuable assistance from our medical associates : this is the 
8r 
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On tbe other side of each coin there is a male figure apparently 
feeding a peacock to his right ; the attitude of both the figure and the 
peacock differs in both. 

One of the coins has been drilled and plugged, the other is 
apparently perfect. The difference in weight is very slight. 

The copper coins are much worn* One is a coin of Azis, Indian 
Bull to the right, and on the obverse the Lion to the right. Prinsep, 
Pi. VII, figure 9. 

And the other one of the great King of Kings the Preserver. The 
King*s head on the obrerse and the horseman on the reverse." 

The Secretary also read the following correspondence relative to the 
blasting for the main drain and gas pipes, and the exposure of night soil 
in a state of complex decomposition by the latter blastings :— 

"To THE Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward, for the inspection of His Excel- 
lency in Council, the accompanving blocks of trap-rock blown up 
against the Asiatic Society's Library rooms, yesterday afternoon, from 
the blastings for the main drain in the Mint compound. 

2. For seven minutes the north-west face of the Town Hall wu 
exposed to a severe bombardment, being struck in every direction over 
a length exceeding one hundred feet, while the whole compound and the 
terrace of the library and the hbrary-room were showered with small 
splinters of stone. 

3. The Society is prosecuting the contractors for having already 
twice conducted the blastings in the Mint compound in away dangerous 
to human life* 

4. Biit it is not only the lives of the members and servants of the 
Society which are endangered, but costly books, many of which could 
not be replaced. 

5. No private prosecution is likely to prevent the recurrence of such 
dangerous blastings in the very midst of the streets of Bombay, and as 
it can only be through gross carelessness and disregard for human lift 
that seven or eight successive blastings should all be dangerous, the 
Society has thought it necessary to report the matter to GovemmeMi 
as one calling for their immediate interference. 
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6. GoTemment is aware that the blastings for the gas-pipes are 
beiog conducted equally carelessly in front of the Government Central 
Ifnaeam. — I have, &c., 

George Birdwood, 

Hon. Secy. B. B. B. A. Society. 

Bombay, 20th January 1865." 



••To Q. C M. BiRDwooD, Esq., M.D., 

Secy, and Curator of the Govt. Central Museum. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to 
aeknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1, dated 20th January, 1865, 
nd to inform you that as the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Soeiety is prosecuting the persons engaged in blasting for gas-pipes 
opponte the Town Hall, it seems unnecessary for Government to do so 
dao. — ^I have, &c., 

H. BiRDWOOD, 

Under-Secretary to Government. 
Bombay Castle, January 26th." 



••To G. C M, BiRDWOOD, Esq., M.D. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Municipal Commissioners to inform you 
Cluit they have made strict inquiry about the stone which was blown 
inio the Museum of the Town Hall, on the 10th instant, and find that 
dw contractors of the Drainage Works were not to blame in the matter, 
as the stone proceeded from the Gas Work trenches. Mr. Proud, the 
agent of the Gas Company, has assured the Commissioners that he has 
Buide arrangements which will prevent any further occasion for com- 
plaint, having compelled his contractors to use blasting screens in 
ntiiie* 

2. The contractors of the Drainage Works have been forbidden to 
on any blasting operations during office hours in the Town Hall. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. N. C. Bkyts, 

Clerk to the Board. 
Jhmbay, January 17 th, 1865." 
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** To THE Sanitary Officer of the Municipal Commission of 

Bombay. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to bring to your notice'that the blastings for 
gas-pipes before the Town Hall have opened up an old deposit of night 
soil laid down about three years ago, if I remember rightly, by Mr. 
Forjett. This collection of organic matter is now in a state of advanced 
decomposition, and the stench which rises from it is most insufferable 
and noxiouSi and a nuisance to every visitor to the Library ; and to 
those who remain all day in the Rooms causing headache, nausea, and 
depression as after eating decomposing sausages or putrid cheese* 

I have, &c., 
George Birdwood, 
Hon. Secy. Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Town Half, January 2Ut, 1865.' 



c >> 



*'To George Birdwood, Esq., M.D., 

Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your letter dated *2l8t 
instant, mentioning that the blasting for gas-pipes before the Town 
Hall have opened up an old deposit of night soil laid down 3 years ago 
by Mr. Forjett, and complaining that the stench arising from this is 
not only most offensive to the senses, but also has actually made several 
gentlemen using the Library in the Town Hall ill ; and in answer* have 
the honour to inform you that I lost no time in forwarding your letter 
to the Municipal Commissioners with a recommendation that the heap 
referred to should be immediately removed, and that in the cutting 
already made there should be a quantity of disinfecting powder put. 

2. I also suggested that the Engineer in charge of the gas-works 
should be directed to fill up as speedily as possible this particular place 
with fresh earth, and if it be necessar\' to continue the line that each 
day only so much as can be completed and filled in in one day» be 
opened. 

3. It has hitherto been difficult to persuade some people in this 
city of the danger of thus utilizing town sweepings (of which this de- 
posit consists) in the centre of populous districts, but I think it must 
be self-evident to the meanest capacity that the smell evolved from snch 
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deposit ia not only offensive, but as in this instance positively a source 
of preventable disease. 

Ton mention that three years have already elapsed since these town 
sweepings were deposited. At the time of my inspection I could re- 
cognise blades of dry grass, &c., which hs yet has not begun to de- 
compose, so that in all probability manj years will elapse before all 
evolutions of gas would cease. I think this evidence should convince 
those people who have built houses on ground reclaimed by town 
sweepings (as in the Falkland and Grant Roads) of the danger they 
expose those who inhabit them to, for these deposits become increasingly 
dangerous to health until thej are perfectly decomposed. 

I have, &c., 
T. G. Hewlett, 
Assist. Surgeon, Sanitary Officer to the Municipal Commission. 

Bimhay, 26th January 1865.*' 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 9th March 1865, moved by A. C. 
Gnmpert, Esq., seconded by Rao Saheb Vishwanath Ndruyan Mandlik, 
"That an Extraordinary Meeting of the Society be called on Friday, 
the 17th instant, for the purpose of presenting the address of the Society 
to the Honorable W. £. Frere, ex-President, and that a subscription be 
at once opened for the Bust, the subscription being limited to the 
members of the Society, and not to exceed two gold mohurs each." 

The Society then proceeded, according to notice, to the election of 
office-bearers, when Colonel J. B. Dunsterville was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in the room of Colonel W. U. Dickinson; and A, C. Gumpert, Esq., 
Dr. George Buhler, aud Rao Saheb Vishwanath Nurayan Mandlik were 
elected Members of the Committee of Management, in the room of 
Cotonel J. B. Dunsterville, Dr. Peet, and Dr. Coles. 



At the Extraordinary Meeting of the l/th March, 1865, 

The Secretary read the following extract from the minutes of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting of the Society, held 30th 
Norember 1864 : — 

••Proposed by the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., seconded by Bh£a 
Dijf, Esq., Honorary Member R. A. S.— 'That the Committee of 
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Manngement be requested to prepare a memorandum of the Honorable 
AVilliain E. Frerc's services to the Society from first to last, for present- 
ation to it at an early Meeting, and that it be accompanied with a suit- 
able expression of the thanks of the Society for the favour and benefits 
which he has conferred on it, especinlly during the long period he has 
so honourablv and cfficieutlv filled the chair.' '* 

Read the following extract from the minutes of the proceedings of 
the last ordinary meeting of the Society, held Thursday, 9th March : — 

" The Secretary/ read the draft address to the Honorable W. £. 
Frcre, submitted by the Committee of Management to the vote of the 
Society. 

Moved by James Taylor, Esq., and seconded by RaoSahA Vishwanath 
Karuyen Mandhk, — * Thnt the address now read be adopted as the ad- 
dress of the Society to their late President the Honorable W. E.Frerc/ " 

The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, President^ then made 
the followin-: address : — At our last annual meeting the Honorable Mr. 
Frere rcsi-^ned the office of President of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, aud the members then present, while reluctantly 
accepting his resignation, requested the committee of management to 
prepare an address exj>rc3sive of the sense which we all entertain of the 
services which Mr. Frere has rendered to the Society, and of the regret 
with which we part with him. This address the committee submitted, 
and at our last ordinary meeting it was unanimously approved of and 
adopted, and we have n()w come together (our Patron gracing the 
assembly witli his presence) to render to our late President such honour 
as we can. And now, Honorable Sir, on me, as your unworthy suc- 
cessor in this chair, devolves the duty of presenting this address to you- 
Thougli on i>iany grcunds I A-el a real and ileep regret that the Presi- 
dentship of the Society should have passed from your hands to mine, 
I cannot but congratulate myself on this particular result, that I thereby 
have been called on to take so prominent a part in acknowledging 
the obligation under which you have laid the Society by the watchful 
interest, the judgment, the increased zeal and devotion which have 
characterised your direction of its afTairs. I will not, however, attempt, 
indeed I should not think it becoming in me individually to attempt, 
further to add to the words in which the entire body of the Society 
have endeavoured to give expression to their appreciation of your 
services^services which commenced when very few indeed of those now 
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in this room were members of the Society, and which have been con- 
tinued through the longest period which has up to this time been 
embraced in a single Presidentship. I will at once call on the Secretary 
to read the address* {Applause), 

The Secretary accordingly read the following address to the Honor- 
tble W. E. Frere :— 

Honorable Sir, — We are met here to-day, and have asked you to 
meet us, in order to express to you the sincere regret with which this 
Society has received your resignation of the office of President. You 
do not need that we should tell you tlib formally, but no other means 
occurred to us by which wc might give expression to our wish to do 
you the highest honour in our power. You have been a member of this 
Society for thirty- three years, and from your first connection with us 
were distinguished for your hearty intercut in our affairs, and the intelli- 
gence and sound juilgmcnt with which you ever sought to further the 
objects of the Society. This led to your election to the Secretaryship 
in 1833, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, our oldest member iu Bombay, has 
borne grateful witness to the " care, promptitude, and acuteness" with 
which, at a busy period of the Society's history, you fulfilled the duties 
of that office. In 1835, you were obliged, iu the course of your public 
duties, to leave Bombay, but on your coming amongst us again in 1854 
you were unanimously called to the chair, which you have ever since 
filled with the highest honour to yourself and the greatest benefit to 
the Society. When, soon after your return to Bombay you were made 
R member of the Executive Council of this Government, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of your public duties, you not only (and often at the 
greatest inconvenience to yourself) continued your warm interest in 
our welfare, but used your influence in the Government to our advan- 
tage. We cannot too highly value the example of your regular and 
punctual presence at all meetings of the Society. Those who have the 
cburtcter of this Society at heart have ever felt how greatly it has been 
upheld by the firm authority with which you have uniformly directed 
its affairs* The public favour which the Society enjoys, the order and 
harmony which have marked all its meetings, and the measure of 
success which it has commanded, we feel to be mainly due to the con- 
adentionsness and firmness with which you have ever discharged 
tlie Ttrious and often thankless duties of the important office you have 
now resigned. Many of the most interesting specimens of Natural 
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History and Antiquities in our Museum are your gifts. You have 
contributed to our Transactions many most valuable reports oa coias ; 
and you have completely classified and cntalocued our collectioa of 
coins, which is now one of the best in India. To your influence, 
and ever watchful interest in our proiperity, we are indebted for the 
recovery of the two rooms which we now occupy on the eastern side of 
this building ; and also for the grant of rupees 300 monthly just made 
to us by Government. Above all, we would most gratefully acknow- 
ledge your ready and generous appreciation of the desire of native 
gentlemen to enter and enrich this Society. To this we owe the 
strength which we derive from a body of fifty native subscribers, and 
the truly noble benefactions of the Honorable Juggonath Sunkersett 
and of Messrs. Cowasjee Jehanghicr and Premchund Roychund to oar 
Library and ]\Iuseum. The importance of your appreciation of the 
native liberality, during the present critical period of the history of 
Bombay, cannot be too highly estimated. You have thus helped to give 
a worthy direction to the wealth daily pouring into this great and grow- 
ing city, and placed the prosperity of this Society upon a sure, because 
an indigenous, basis* In truth. Sir, wc feel that the ability, the zeal and 
judgment which you have brought to our service, whether as member, 
secretary, or president, have bound us in lasting ties of gratitude to you. 
TVe part with you with unfeigned regret. Many of us whoj through 
long intercourse, have had the privilege of your friendship, feel your 
separation from us as a personal sorrow. We trust, however, that you 
will not, even now, sever yourself completely from the Society. We 
hope that you will feel that we are anxious to pay you the best compli- 
ment we can, and one which you may accept with pleasure, in keeping 
your name on our roll, as an honorary member of the Society. We 
also request that you will consent to sit to the sculptor, Woolner, for your 
bust, to be placed in these rooms (Applause). That you may long be 
spared to contiime your honorable career in health, happiness, and 
usefulness, is the sincere prayer of yours ever gratefully, 
(Signed) II. B. E. Frere, Patron. 

John Wilson, D.D., Hon. President. 
Henry Newton, President. 
M. Stovell, M.D. ^ 

Alexander Kinloch Forbes, t Vice 

Bhau Daji, Hon. Mem. R.A.S. C Presidents. 
James Barnes Dunstervillb. J 
&c* &c. &c. 
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Tbe Honorable Mr. Frere in reply said, — It would be affectRtion 
— a qaalicj which, I trust, the Society have not found in mc — were I to 
■aj that the honour the Society have done me was quite unexpected, 
for I have received too nianv marks of favour and kindness at their 
hands for me not to be in some measure prepared ; but I cnn with 
sincerity declare tl)at I was quite unprepared for such a reception as 
you have pre pnred for me to-day, and for what is really tlie highest 
honour you or any other body could give me. My connection with 
the Society, as you have remarked, is of early date. As soon as I 
could afford it I joined the Society, and was shortly after elected 
Secretary. I am afraid Dr. Wilson, has, with his usual kindness and 
charity, been a very partial witness as to how I discharged the dutie' 
then required of me. I have a grateful remembrance of that genial 
kind-hearted man and profound Orientalist, the then President, Col. 
Vans Kennedv, to whose forbearance I was much indebted ; and mv 
predecessor the amiable and accomplished Robert Money, and my 
successor, the promising and to be regretted Lieut. Dickinson, entirely 
eclipsed all my humble endeavours, which would long since have been 
forgotten but for the kindness of your honorary President. I wish I 
could persuade myself that nil you are kind enough to sny of my ad- 
ministration was not rather what you wished to think I might have 
been, than what I really was. When I accepted tbe office I felt that I 
had a duty to perform, and not only an honour to enjoy, and I there- 
fore did exert myself punrtnally to discharge my duties ; but I have no 
right to receive credit for having used my influence in the Government 
for the benefit of the Society : if the Society perceive that they have 
received more advantages from Government during the lime I filled the 
Pre8ident*s chair, it could arise only from the fact of there being some- 
body at hand to bring the o!»jerts of tl»e Society to notice, not from 
anr influence used bv anv individual member of Government. It has 
been mv good fortune, as President, to be assisted by such Secretaries as 
Dr. Carter and Dr. IJirdwood, with both of whom I have always worked, 
not on terms of friendship only, but of sincere esteem and affection, 
and to that cordiality, coupled with the great consideration and assist- 
ance I have always received from the committee of management, must 
in a great measure be attributed the success which you say has attended 
my administration of the duties of President. For the order and 
harmony which havQ marked our meetings I am indebted to the Society 
in general. But for their forbearance and cordial good feeling toward 
the President, all his labours, wishes, and endeavours would be vain. 
10 r 
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I am happy in the idea that it has been in my power to add at all to tbe 
prosperity of the Society ; had I nllowe d any opportunity that I uw to 
pass, I should have felt that I had neglected my duty, as I feel I ofm 
have done in not contributing more papers to our jonrnali ; but pnUii 
duties ^vhich have alwnys had the first claim on my time, and a eoiH 
stitutional dii^like to writis^g, except u()ou compulsion, have prerentcd 
mv doin*; all that I could, and all tliat I wished to do for vou. Mr 
regret is, not for the credit I have thereby lost, but that I had not 
served the Society better. I could not, had I silonc written Tolama 
instead of scraps only for your journal, have received higher honor thai 
you do me this day, but it makes me more deeply feel my shortcomingf' 
It has been my good fortune to be President of the Society during thit 
period of unexnuiplcd wealth and i)rosperity on this side of Indiii, and 
the advantat:es the Sjciety hn» enjoyed from the noble benefactions of 
the Honorable Jug^onathjee Sunkersett, Cowasjec Jehanghier, and 
Preuichnnd Koychund, fully justifies the part I have taken, and thein- 
flnencc I may have used in throwing our doors widely open to nalivt 
gentlemen. You do not require me to defend my conduct. I nay 
remark, however, that the Society now really is Asiatic, which it hardly 
was before, but which I tru^t it will ever continue to be. I feel 
however, tliat I leave the Society at a critical time. Prosperity is 
always more trying to societies, as it is to individuals, than adrernly' 
Tiiey are not supposed to require the same anxious care, they become 
careless, often overbearing in thi-ir behaviour, and disinclined to accom- 
modate themselves to the changes of the times. I trust that may not 
be your case, but that you will watch carefully the signs of the times^ 
and relax your rules and your proceedings to meet them, alwaja ie« 
collecting that science and literature arc the objects of the Society, and 
must be kejtt steadily in view even when necessity and policy reqniit 
that the severer pursuits should not form the sole end and aim of yoor 
proceedings. That the Society may continue to prosper is my earnest 
wish and hope, and that it will prosper, I entertain no doubt io 
K>ng as such cordiality and unanimity govern your proceeding! aa 
always marked them while I had the honour of being President. I 
now come to say farewell ; but, before doing so, must tlmnk yon moit 
cordially and sincerely for the very hiirh honour you pay me in denriag 
to enroll mv name anions: vour honorarv members and to place my boat 
in these rooms. The honmir is more than I deserve, and I know doC 
how to thnnk \oii for it. The best way, perhaps, in which I can abow 
my deep sen^e of it i<, without further remark, gratefully to aceept i(^ 
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UmI thanking you for the high honour of placing my bust in these 
roomSy accept with pleasure the further distinction of having my name 
tturoUed among your honorary members. But I must request you to do 
mt the further pleasure and honour of making use of my services in 
England, whenever and to whatever extent you may find desirable- I 
BOW take leave of you, and thank you from my heart for the kindness 
jroa have always shown me, and the lionours you have now bestowed 
vpon me, and the kind wishes and })raver wiih \vliicli you have concluded 
your address. I feel utterly unworthy of all the honour and kindness 
you have poured upon me. I can only assure you that I am most 
grateful for them, and trusting that the sauie health, happiness, and 
usefulness as vou wish me may attend vou all, I wish you all sincerely 
and affectionately, farewell- (Great appUnisp)' 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Hon. Pie^fident, moved that the best thanks 
of the Society be presented to Ilis Excellency the Governor for his 
attendance on thii interestins: and j^ratifvin": occasion, and for the liberal 
patronage and support which he had ulrcady extended to tlie Society 
during his administraliou. It was not, he believed, the sacred principle 
embodied in one of the mottoes ol' his (iiitiii'^uibhed family — frvre.ayme 
frere — ^whicli alone had brou^jrht Hi 5 Excellency into the Hall of the 
Society on this occasion, but the genniiie and fer\ent interest which he 
feeU in the proceedings of the Asiatic JSoeirty of the \\ est of India, 
which, with its kindred institutions i Isewlierv*, strives to thro\v liirht on 
the past histoPi' and present state of this gnat country. A right ap- 
preciation of these objects had long been a characteristic of our Gover- 
DOr, whohad hiuiselftaken an active part in Indian antiquarian research. 
It was both a kind and a wise T)olicv hv \\hieli he had b^en influenced 
hi SO greatly increa^»ing the aceonunodations <'f the Si)ciety, and in 
granting the liberal contributions (<;f Rs. 300 monthly) in aid of the 
higher class of its (»[)erations ; and it was to he hoped that the fruits of 
the consideration of the (government in tliis case would very soon 
appear. The meeting". Dr. \Vilson would Fay, in coneln^irni, was one 
of affecting interest t«> himself, ns he had witnessed the e:itrance of his 
respected friend the Honorable Mr. Trerc into the Society, and all his 
proceedings since his enrolment in its niend>ership, and could testify to 
the non-exaggeration of the adtlress j)re>ented to him on this occasion. 
On bidding him farewell, he coidd not but ex})ress rlie wish, and offer 
up the prayer (in which many here i)resent would join) that through 
the continued favour of God, Mr. Frerc might yet have a long life of 
lOr-K 
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115:0 fulness, and innch personal happiness, in whatever region of the 
world lie may snend the reinaindtT of bis time on earth. {Applause), 

This motion havini: been seconded by Dr. Bhau Duji, Vice Presidrnt, 
was ndo]»ted liy acclamation. 

The IIoNORABLi: Pit K?i DENT then addressed His Excellency the 

w 

Patron a?» follows: — On l»olialf of the nieetinjr, on behalf of the Soc*etyt 
1 bet: to tondor to von, Sir Bartle FriTc, our sincere thanks. You have 
plnci'l us under very jdca-^ing oblijrations, and we are grateful to you 
for the aid wltich you have rendered to us i)y your presence on this 
occasion. In s) readily coinplyin;^ with our request, your ExcellencT 
bus not onlv hciufuucd us, !)ut enabled us to enhance the honour which 
we de>ind to confer on onr retiring: President. ( ipplauMe), 

Sir Ihirtle Prerc, in reply said, that his conn'ng hither on thii inter- 
estinc; oecasi>n wa< in every srn>e a hibonr of love- 

The a<se::i!)Iy tlien bri)ko up, ami proceedfd to examine the large 

ct)!lection cf itncieiiC and modern coins which had been made aiidclassi- 

li.'d )iv Mr. Prere duriuu: his residiwice in India. 
• « 

At tlw* monthly Mcv'tin;; oi' the Sth June, lhG.j, Mr. James Taylor* 
(he 0///V/// ////// Htniorarfi S fir ret an/ ^ read the following letter:-^ 

** Sir — T have the honour tc f«)r\vard for your inspection, two coinst 
app'U'ently of a very ancient dato, whieh were found, with upm'ards of 
I iglity coins of a similar dcserij)tion, iii an eartlien pot, by some hibourert 
e'lio'ovf'l in euttinj a roail in the villa^'e of ^Vurth!d, of Mahoodha 
Pur«4:nnna, in tliis Coll.otoiate. 

*J. A few of tlie coins iliseovered have been purchased bv different 
penlleuje-i as eiivi i>itii*s. liiit I have still seventv-five remaining. Ifvou 
.^re of o])irio:!, U\>\n the sjiccimens enclosed, that these coins pos$eu 
\alue as leiics nf e.nricj'ilty, 1 shall be hapjiy, on receiving a communi- 
cation from you to thr.t rfiVrt, to forward, lor deposit in the Government 
Ocntral Museum, all that remain in my possession, or as many as you 

may r« cjuire. 

I have, &'C , 

T. II. Stkwart, Collector of Kaira." 



At the Monthly McLlini; of the l.Uh July, ISGf), Dr. Birdwood* 
thf Uonovartt Sfcretnn/^ read the followinir lettt rs : — 

" nombatj, \Sih April 1865. 

My DirvR r»iriv.voon, — 1 send you two MSS., one a narrative of 
the hfe of Dainpp:\ and the other one an e]utomised translation of the 
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Chanbusappa Puran. They were translated for me some years ago by 
nry friend Mr. Wurth, one of the German Missionaries in the Southern 
li«rttha Country, and I have been living in hopes that I should have 
been able myself to lay them before the Society, but time and oppor- 
tunity failed me, and I therefore send them to you as Secretary 
B* B.R. A. S. The Committee of Management might, perhaps^ hke to 
revise and print them. 

These Translations of the fiasappa and the Chanbasappa Purans 
oontaiu the pith of the oldest and most authentic documents of the 
Lingayet creed. The Chanbasappa Puran is particularly interesting as 
giving information regarding the different observances of the Lingayets» 
which are scrupulously kept to this day- Having lived so long among 
the Lingayets, I perhaps feel more interest in their works, and attach 
more value to the translations than others would ; but if I do, the 
Society will, I know, pardon tlie feeling. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. Frrre. 
George Birdwood, Esq*, M. D., Hen. Sec. B. B. R. A. S." 



" Bombay, 23rd June 1865. 

G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq., M.D , Secretary B. B. R. A- Society. 

Sir> — I have the honour to send you for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
■ very ancient Sanscrit manuscript, and a Tarpatra, or document in the 
Sanscrit language and Camatic character. I am wilUng to give an 
honorarium of Rs. 200 or Rs- 300 for the translation of these MSS., if 
you can find any one who will undertake it. I shall be happy to wait 
upon you at any time should you wish to see me on the subject* 

With my best respects, &c., 
Bvrjorjee Sorabjee Ashburner." 

The MSS. sent by Mr. Burjorjee Sorabjee Ashbumer, not being of 
iufljcient interest fur publication, and one of them being incomplete, 
were ordered to be returned to the donor, with the thanks of the Society 
for his bringing them to notice. 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 10th August 1865, the present of 
Coma to the Museum from the Collector of Kaira having been laid 
before the meeting, it was — 
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Resolved : — ^Tlmt the coins from the Collector of Kaira and from the 
Bombav Government, with their letters, be handed over to the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Newton, with a request that he will be so good ai to 
decipher and report upon them. 

Dr. Birdwood, the Honorary r^ecretanj then read the following letter, 
received lhrou«;h the lion. Mr. W. E- Frere : — 

*'TiiE Pt^HMc Library, Mklbouhne, 

June 19M, 18G5. 
Sir, — I do myself the honor to send to von, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the iMelhourne Puldic Librarv, a small collection of works 
pu!)lished in and relating to, Victoria, which Mr. Frere, now a visitor 
in Melbourne, has suirgcsted would be acceptable to your Asiatie 
Society, and which he has kiiidlv undertaken tu forward to Bombav* 

I have to rcipiest, therefore, that you will have the goodneee to 
present them to the niohibers with tlie com{diment3 of the Trustees* 

I may be allowed to suprixest that the Trustees of this Institution will 
gratefully receive any of the Literature of India, or the East, which it 
may be in the power of the nu-mbcTs of vour Society to offer to ihenia 
as also any surplus specimens of coins or of pottery, arms, or other 
illustrations of Ethnoljry, which can be conveniently spared. 

You will observe by reference to the Pref^ice of our Catalogue that 
the Trustees are indebted to the kind Httention of the late Governor 
General of India for a hnnd-iuiue donation of more than three 
hundred stand of arms, wliich form an interesting section in oar 
Museum. 

Should the members of the .-Vsiatic Society express a wish for anv 
similar illustrations of the Ethnoi;ra])hy of Australia, I will use nj 
best endeavours to comply with their de-ire. 

I have, &c., 

Redmond Barry, 
One f»f the Trustees M. P. libTarr, 

To the Secretarv of the Asiatic Sociitv, Bombay." 

Resolved : — That a complete set of tiie Society's Journal, and a col- 
lection of duplicate cohis from the Society's cabinet, he presented to the 
Melbourne Public Library, in exchange tor their publicatioiia presented 
to the Society. 
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The Honorable Jugonnath Sunkersett. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, then 
rose to propose the motion of which intimatioa had been given in the 
Circular calUng the meeting : — 

** That this Society place on record the expression of the deep sorrow 
nith ivhich they have heard of the death of the Honorable Jugonnath 
Sunkersett, for twenty years a respected Member of the Society, and a 
liberal benefactor to its Library ; anJ vrho, by a long life of laborious 
activity and distinguished public usefulness, made himself an honour to 
Western India." 

The death of the Hon. ]VIr. Sunkersett, he observed, had made a 
Tery deep impression, both among Natives and Europeans in Bom- 
bay, and throughout the neighbouring provinces, in which his worth 
as a native gentleman and citizen were well-known and highly ap- 
preciated ; and it was becoming in this Society, which stood in a definite 
position to education and research, and to friendly intercommunion 
between the different classes of Society, to express its sense of the loss 
which had been sustained by the removal of their valued friend, whose 
talents, and force of character, and energetic action, had been of a very 
marked character for many years, as would appear from the most 
general allusion which could be ma<le to the course of his hfe. Mr. 
Jugonnath lost his father when he was only eighteen years of age, and 
when his education was but of a very imperfect character, even when 
looked at f I om a native point of a icw, about forty years ago. He de- 
termined, however, as far as practicable, to repair its deficiencies. With 
the help of the late able and excellent Air. Murphy, and of Mr. 
Mainwaring, a well-known instructor, he privately studied the English 
language, anil attained in it a most respectable proficiency, which fully 
qualified him for the part which he so long and efficiently took in the 
social and public affairs of this large city. To the vernacular languages, 
and especially the Marathi, his mother-tongue, he gave much attention. 
Sanskrit, even, was not neglected hy him, and his progress in it was 
ftiicii that he was accustomed intelligently to peruse some of the olden 
classics (if this country. When he (Dr. Wilson) arrived in Bombay, 
upwards of thirty-seven years ago, he found him at the head of the 
Hindu population iiere, forming by far the largest portion of this 
diversified communitv, though ho was then onlv twentv-six vears of 
age. It was somewhat amu^^iing, some months afterwards, to find him, 
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vfith all the heads of the native community of this place, engaged in a 
showy but peaceable demonstration against the Government of Bombay 
(under Sir John Malcolm), for its resistance to the issue^ by Sir John 
Peter Grant, of an imperative summons addressed to a resident in the 
interior, held to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. But 
in the position which he and others (erroneously as they afterwards 
admitted) then occupied, there was really nothing offensive to the 
public authorities, who well knew the legnl ground on which thev 
themselves stood. The matter, when rightly interpreted, was merely 
this : the Supreme Court of Bombay had proved so satisfactory to the 
Natives of this island, that they wished its jurisdiction in an important 
matter to be extended to the interior. The loyalty of the native 
gentlemen was not called in question, and many of them, like Mr. 
Sankersctt, were, in point of fact, highly appreciated by the Government, 
and, with it, willing co-operators in most important measures. Mr. 
Sunkersctt (when he must have been only about twenty years of a<»e) 
was made a member of the Committee of the School Book Socictv the 
first native Educational Institution in Bombay, which enjoved the 
patronage and aid of Government. He was one of the first members 
of the Committee of the Native Education Society, which was next 
called into being, and of which, to the last, he continued the zealous 
and prudent counsellor and snpporter. In the commemoration of Mr. 
Elphinstone, and in the dedication to the cause of education, through 
j)ul)lic professorships, of the large pecuniary testimonial which was 
forthcoming on that occasion, he took a most active and advantageous 
part ; and to the day of his death he remained one of the Trustees of 
the Elphinstone Eiind. When the Board of Education was formed he 
was ap|)ointed one of its members ; and he remained in it while it 
continued, constantly taking a most active part in its business, and 
aiding it by his sound jiiilgment and wise counsels, as Dr. Stovell, its 
honoured and ciricicnt Secretary for so many years, and now present on 
this occasion, could well testify. Mr. Sunkcrsett's connexion with this 
Asiatic Society had existed for twenty years, and it would have been 
much earlier for.ned had the liberal spirit of the present membership 
been the characteristic of by-i>ast times. As it was, he was the third 
native gentleman who entered it. Though he had not directly contri- 
buted to its researches (and this was not expected of him) he had often 
attended its nieetins^s, and taken an interest in its proceedings and those 
of its Committee, of which he was for some time a member ; while he 
had greatly enlarged its library in an imp-^rtant and attractive depart- 
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ment, that of Natural History, by his preseulation to it of five thousand 
rupees, which had enabled the Society to purchase the beautiful 
vohimes (bearing his nauie) now exposed to \iew iu the Society's rooms. 
Other aerrices to our local literature he had done, though in this 
matter all his wishes (as in connexion with our University, of which 
he was one of the Fellows named in the Act of Incori)oralion) have not 
yet been implemented. Independently of our more public institutions, 
be had done his part to forward tbe good work of education. He was 
AQ early friend of native female education, on which so great interests 
are dependent. Long before the formation of the Students* Society, 
indeed upwards of thirty years ago, be had given him (Dr. W.) a room 
for a female school on easy terms on the premises contiguous to his 
mansion. His own daughters he had taught to read and write their 
vernacular with fiuenry and nccurney. He had founded and sn[)portcd 
a Girls* School in connexion with the Students' Society. He had 
founded and supj»orted an Anj:lo- Vernacular Scho(d for boys. He 
had often given assistance to students attending the Grant Medical 
College (in which he over took a lively interest) ; and he had encouraged 
native medical practice by founding a Dispensary, from which medicines 
were gratuitously issued to tbe poor and alllicted. Many poor students 
attending different seminarios were his beneficiaries. He declared that 
he was personally tolerant of the lou;itimate effi'Cts of education, however 
unexpected they might prove to be to him a Hindu ; and in this his 
usual good seuisc and kind feeling were ap]mrent. It was scarcely neces- 
sary to sav a word as to his meiits ns a citizen of Bombay, in which 
character he was so well known and universally respected. He was one 
of the first native Justices of tbe IVace ; and in that capacity he had 
done his duty in an exemnlarv and distinu:ui>bed manner ; so much so 
that it was not to be wondered at that he had been made one of the 
first members of the Legi>lative Council, in the exercise of the functions 
of which he had i)roved himselt eniitled to creditable regard- In all 
matters periaining to courtesy, to the commemoration of public worth, 
to philanthropy, to patriotism, to the relief of distress near and afar 
off, and to the advancement of tbe general imi)rovement of this locality 
and its neighbourhood, he was e\er ready to give most efilcicnt aid, both 
by his personal advocacy and liberal contributions. He was constantly 
called upon t.i take a promiuont part in all the public meetings held in 
the Town Hall ; and though not iu any sense a man of obtnisiveness. 
he did not fail to give a generous response to the numerous calls which 
were addres.sed to hiui. His absence at our future assemblies will long 
11 r 
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be noticed with mournful regret. Viewing him as a representative 
member of the native community and as a citizen of Bombay, we have 
much reason to cherish a pleasing and grateful remembrance of him ; 
while at the same time wc bear in mind tiie lesson which is taught ta 
us all by his sudden removal. It was only about a fortnight before 
his death, that, in his usual vigour and wakeful intelligence, he occupied 
the chair at an important meeting of our Agri-IIorticuItural Society, 
of which he was the president. He is now far removed from this ter- 
restrial scene and all its occupations. To the motion proposed the 
ready consent of the members of the Society was fully expected. 

The motion was seconded by Sir Jamsetjec Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

Dr. Stovell said he had listened with great interest to the glowing 
yet just eulogiiim passed by the Ho7iorary President on the high char- 
acter and sterling worth of their lamented late member the Honorable 
Jagonnath Sunkersctt. He said it might appear presumption ou his 
part to add a single word to what had been already said, but as the 
llev. Dr. Wilson had appealed to his personal knowledge of Mr. JagoO' 
nath Sunkersctt's exertions as a member of the Board of Education, he 
could not refrain from responding to the appeal, and he did so the 
more willingly as it gave him an opportunity of expressing his entire 
concurrence in every remark that had been made. It also gave him an 
opportunity of expressing the feelings of warm personal regard which 
he had long entertained for the deceased. He had been intimately ac 
quainted with Mr. Jagonnath Suukersett during a very long period, and 
had had the honour of being associated with him in the Board of Edu- 
cation for ten years. He (Dr. Stovell) was, moreover, almost the only 
European now left in India who could testify, from personal knowledge, 
to the earnestness with which, as a member of that Board, he had de« 
voted himself to the cause of education, ever bringing to its aid great saga- 
city and sound judgnnent, as well as a breadth of view far in advance of 
what was in those days entertained by the native community generally.. 
Mr. Jagonnath Sunkersctt was the last of the four great worthies of a 
by-gone age, whose services ought ever to live in the grateful memory 
of the rising generation of Western India. He need scarcely say that 
the other three were Framjce Cowasjee, Bomanjee Ilormusjee, and the 
late Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy* Lofty as the Government educational 
edifice of this Presidency was now becoming, he trusted it would nevei 
be forgotten that its foundations were laid deep and broad by the four 
large-liearted citizens of this town who have now all passed away — thej 
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Vpared neither their time nor their money in furthering the cause they 
had 80 much at heart, and especially in founding the Elphinstone Pro- 
ftisorships, the first great standing point of Government education in 
dufl Presidency. 

The ahove proposition was then put to the vote, and cirried unani- 
mously. 

Proposed hy the Hon. George Foggo, seconded hy Dadoba Pando- 
rang, Esq., ** That a letter enclosing a copy of the Society's Resolution 
-be sent to Mr. Venayekrao Jagonnath, with the expression of the 
8oeiety*8 sincere sympathy with him and his family in their bereave- 
ment*' 

This WAS also carried unanimously. 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th September, 1865, the Secretary 
ftad the following letters : — 

••My Dear Birdwood, — I send you for presentation to the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society a gold cufic coin of the Ab- 
baslte dynasty found at Zanzibar. It bears in the centre of the obverse 
the legend : — 

• There is no good but God, one, and without partner.' 

And round the circumference : — 

• Mahomed is the messenger of God. lie sent him with the way 
«f salvation and the religion of truth, to make it (him) manifest to all 
the religion.' 

In the centre of the reverse is the inscription : — 

• Mahomed is the messenger of God. — Jaffr.' 

And round the circumference : — 

•Saif uUah (the sword of God) struck this dinar in the year (of the 
Sejira) one hundred and eight-two'— corresponding to a. d. 798. 

This coin belongs to the reign of Ilaroon-El-Rnshid, a name dear to 
leaders of the Thousand and One Nights, and is remarkalde as bearing 
4be name of Jaafer-El-Bermake, the Wazeer of that Khalifa.— Believe 
jours very truly, 



R. L. Playfair, 
- Byculla CM, 16M August 1865," 



Ka 
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" To Dr. G. C. M. Birdwood, 

Secretary Bombay Branch Royal Aaiatic Society. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
ofthe 15th ultimo, communicating to me the Resolution unanimously 
passed at the monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, held on the 10th ultimo, relative to the death of my father. 

I cannot sufficiently express in words the gratification felt by my- 
self and father's family at the distinguished honour rendered to his 
memory by the Bontbay Branch Roynl Asiatic Society, in acknowledg- 
ing their appreciation of his public services in so handsome a manner. 

I remain. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Venayeckrow Jugonnathjee Svnkersett. 
Sunkersett House, Bombay, 12M September 18G5.'* 



The late Mr. Justice Forbes. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, snb^ 
mitted the following motion to the meeting: — 

** That this Society place on record the expression of their deep 
sorrow for the death. of the Honorable Mr. Justice Forbes, one of their 
Vice-Presidents, and their testimony to his eminent abilities, varied 
accomplishtncnts, and grace of manner ; to his important services in the 
illustration of the literature and antiquities of Gujarat ; and to his high 
character, and exemplary life, which reflected honour on the British 
Government in India, and won the affection of all classes of the natives 
with whom he held public or social intercourse." 

Dr. Wilson remarked that when at the last meeting of the Society 
he was called upon to express its respect for the memory of one of its 
most liberal native' benefactors, and for many years a most distinguished 
citizen of Bombay, he little thought he should be required within the 
short space of one month to nsk the Society also to record its deep 
sorrow for the great loss which it had sustained by the death of one of 
its most highly estcnned European members and oflice-bearers, who 
had been removed from this earthly scene jujt when he had reached 
the zenith of his intluence and usefulnoss in the West of India, with 
which he had been connected for nearly tweutv-two years. Yet so it 

m mm 
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was in the mysterious workinc: of nn nll-wisc th{)up;h unsearchable Pro- 
Tidence. Many were ninuriiers on this occasion, especially among those 
more particularly coiuiocted with our literary, scientille, artistic, and 
philanthropic societies aiul institutions, of which Mr. Forbes was a most 
active member and an iuvalu iblc counsellor. His connexion with some 
of these associations, indeed, was very peculiar. lie was in an import- 
ant sense the parent, as up to the day of his death he was the main- 
Bpriug, of the Vernacular Society of Gujiirat, which had done much for 
the de«'clopment and improvement of Gujarnti literature at Ahmedabad, 
its head-quarterS' He was one of the founders and the president of 
the Gujarat! Society of liomhay, lately formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting and publishing whatever might ])rovc to be valuable in the 
indigenous literature of Gujarat, — a Society to which very large con- 
tributions had been made, not only by the opulent native merchants of 
this city (some of whom were present on this occasion), but by the 
native princes and chieftains of Gnjarit, who were much influenced in 
the liberalitv disnlaved bv them 1)V their conti.lence in a Society enjoy- 
ing the prestige of Mr. Forbes^s name, so well-knov*n and highly appre- 
ciated when he dwelt among them as nn administrator or judge. He 
was the President of the Sir Jamsetjee .Iijoebhoy School of Art, in 
which he took the def*j)est interest, more espt'cially now, when through 
the continued liberality of that philantlir>iihic family, its staff of 
practical instructors wjis being comj>K*ted, and when his own well-known 
artistic ta^te had t'nll scop-* ot .sngiristi'>n and gratilicalion in connexion 
with its advancement. He had hciMi for the last nine months the 
Vice-Chan eel lor of the T'nivei^Itv <'f liomhav, which directs the hij^her 
studies of the youth of this rroiilrncy, an<l certirics to their proficiency 
aAer suitable examinations ; and ncitlur in the i^enate nor in the 
Syndicate, where his kindness, courtesy, ami jnd^rment were generally 
marked, did he ])rove unequal to the duties of that important ofTicc. 
This .Asiatic Societv hi.rlily esteemed Mr. Forbes f»»r his connection with 
it as a memljcr and Vice-lVesident, though he had not enriched the 
the pages of its journal i)y any contrihntlons. * He had, however, doue 
better than this, hy the preparati^in and publication on his own account 
of the two jjoodlv octavo vol nines no»v Ivinc; on the table, entitled 
" Ras-Malu, or Hindu Annals of the province of Gujarat in Western 



• On^ eontrilmtinn fnun tln^ piMi nf Mr. Forlns, wliich \v,v not in type bcfur« 
bit lamcDtcd death, Bpi)<:ni> iu tlii> No. of the Jnurual. 
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India," — a work replete with curious and valuable information from 
little known sources, and beautiful illustrations from drawings by the 
author. To estimate it aright, the importRuce of the Province of 
Gujarat, in some respects the most remarkable in India, must ever be 
kept in mind. Speaking of its peninsulnr portion. Colonel Tod, the 
enthusiastic admirer of Kajputauu, had said, *< For diversity of races, 
exotic and indigenous, there is no region of India to be compared with 
Saurashtra, where they may be seen of all shades, from the fair and 
sometimes blue-eyed Kuthi, erect and independent as when his father 
opposed the ]\Iacedonian at Multan, to the swarthy Bhill, with keen 
look, the offspring of the forest." Originally this district must have 
had a non-Aryan population. In the olden Indian traditions it is said 
that the (Western) Vinasliana, or Banas, hides its face in the sands as 
it approaches the impure land of the Abhirs, and the Dardas (used in 
a wide sense), the descendants of whom (in the Abhirs and Dhecjas) are 
still to be found in peninsulnr Gujarat, contiguous to the Abiria of the 
Geographer Ptolemy. The A'rvas, however, soon appeared on that 
inviting pastoral, agricultural, and commercial field. Among the earliest 
of these settlers, denominated from their rulers, were the Suihas, the 
greatest colonists who have yet been connected with India, — who had 
various settlements on these western shores ; who probably deposited 
the mysterious Konkanastha Bruhmans in our own neighbourhood ; 
who carried their arms, commerce, and rule to Lankd, which received 
from tliem the name of Sinhaladvijia, or the Island of the Siiihas ; and 
who in the course of time extended themselves to the Eastern Archi* 
pelago, finding or rather founding there another Lanka, a Mahalanki, 
or great Lanka. Of these Sifihas, the capital was doubtless Sihor, 
formerly called Sinhapur, in the territories of the Thsikur of Bhdvanagar» 
near the sacred Jaina IMountain of Piilithdna. There too (after the 
time of Ashoka, whose Buddhist edicts are written with the pen of 
steel on the rocks at Girnara in the same Sauriisthra Province) probably 
reigned the Siihs, a revived dynasty of Sinhas, of whose coins the 
learned President of the Society had latelv discoursed with so much 
interest. In the open country to the North-East of Sihor are found 
the ruins of the city Vala, where the Valabhi dynasty reigned, accord- 
ing to Colonel Tod, from ad. 318 to a-d. 524, or, according to 
Chinese travellers, till the seventh century. On the antiquities of some 
of the places now mentioned, Mr. Forbes has incidentally cast con- 
siderable light ; but it is not with this locality and with these more 
ancient times that his work has principally to do. Its great effort is 
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diverted to the elucidation of the Mediaeval hi?«tory of Eastern Giijariif, 

rspecially as coiiiiected with the several tlv nasties which reigned at 

Anhilawudii Pattan, intcrmetliate between Ahniaihihiid and Disu, and 

which extended their swny to the peninsular as well as to the couti- 

nriital province of Gujarat. Alter some introductory matter, he begins 

with Van UjIJji of the Chawadas of the ei,i;hth century, and then goes 

over the times of the Solaukhis and the Pramurs, noticing in its place 

the fall of Somnuth under Mahmud of (TJiazni. lie treats of the 

Vaghelas of Chandravati, and the marvellous structures of tlieir Jaina 

ministers on Mount Abu. The Muhammadan history of Gujarat he 

gives at length, lie tlicn proceeds to the inroads and ravages of the 

Maruthiis, to the estahlishmcnt of the Gaikawad power, to the advent 

of various Kajput Chiets from Marwar, and to the settlement of the 

Mahikunta. lie concludes his work by a reviL-w of the population of 

Gujarat, and hy giving interesting illustrations of its manners and 

customs. It is (pille evident that it has heen his aim to do for (irujarat 

what Colonel Tod has done for Kajputana. lie has been scarcely less 

fuccessful than his p re d<» censor, whose faults in some respects he has 

avoided. For the most original part of his work he has been principally 

dependent, directly or imllroLtly, on bardic chronicles which he had 

collected and coU.tted with much dilii^enco. His estimate of these 

■ources of information, as found in the l>f)dy of the second volume of 

his WQik, is well worthy of attention. It is as fv^llows : — 

" Of the poetic vahie of the hanlic chronicles we have in some degree 
enabled our reader to foim his own estimate. Perhaps it may be 
thought of tliem (as Johnson t!inui;]it of the so-called 'Poems of 
Ossian*) tliat ' nothing is more ca<y than to write enongh in that style 
if once you begin.' Where jioets form an hereditary jirofession, the 
character of the poetry can scarce! v be secure from this criticism. 
Tlieir exairjrerations are awkwardiv qieat, ami all their little fishes are 
apt to speak like great whales, their deseriptit)ns and their similes have 
10 little variety that iIk v mii^l.t almost be siereotviud. Still it mu?t, 
we think, be admitted tbat there is ot'cen in tlie bardic sketches nmch 
of spirit, and of ellective, however rude, colour and drav.ing. Their 
historical value may he ai-enrateiv mea>ur(d by a rule \\ith which the 

■ • • 

biographer of the *(Jiuens of Knglaiui' furnishes >h: * No one,' says 
Miss Strickland, * who studies hi?tory, on;jlii to despise trail ition, for 
we shall tind that tradition i^, on the whole, accurate as to fact, hut 
wholly defective and regard le:)S of chronology.' The bardic accounts. 
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where they are written, and are intelligible without oral explanatum^ 
may rank with the contemporaneous ballad poetry of other nations : 
where unwritten, they approximate to common oral tradition. The 
written genealogies, where they do not ascend to fabulous periods, are 
doubtless correct in the main. In matters of less strictness, even the 
bards themselves, though they admit a certain laxity, assert their 
material accuracy. The following is their canon : — 

" ' Without fiction there will be a want of flavour. 

But too much fiction is tlie house of sorrow. 

Fiction bhould be used in that degree. 

That salt is used to flavour flour. 
** And in another couplet they assert that, — 
" • As a large belly shows comfort to exist. 

As rivers show that brooks exist, 

As rain shows that heat has existed. 

So songs show that events have happened.' 

" There is one subject, at least, upon which bardic testimony cannot be 
impugned — the subject, wc mean, of manners and customs ; and with- 
out contending for what is extravagant, we may remark that the bardie 
even if by an operation the very reverse c)f that which is performed by 
amber, have enshrined in the rude caskcTW^their tradition much of 
that for which history is more especially valuat?!^ . . • • The 
bnrdic song, with all its virtues and its vices, its n^dicum of truth, 
and its far larger ma^s of wortidesbness, is now nearh'^fcot, and can 
never revive ; the swords which, if celebrated, are broken otap*t*^» ^ 
race by whose deeds it was insj)ired, is fast passing nwav. Tpk*P* ** 
may be the fate of even these poor unworthy pages to call jjllintion, 
for really the last time to the verse which has been, for so niaf *°' 
tnries, alike a solace in peace and stimulant in danger to the SP^ 
the Kshatris." 




This estimate is as correct as it is hnppily expressed. Mr. Fori 
hns treated the bardic chronicles as j)artial sources of historical info? 
mation, with judgment, though sometimes with limited Uterarv 
manipulation. The work of translating (►r paraphrasing them, with 
all their exaggerations, dislocations, and frequent misrepresentations, 
never can be favourable to a clear arrangement and fluent pen. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Kinloch Forbes hns produced an interesting, instructive, 
and useful work, which must appear to be the more creditable to him 
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when it is borne in mind that he had been only eight years in Gujarat 
when he proceeded to England to effect its putvlication. How, during 
this limited period, he could acquire and digest the varied information 
which it contains, while at the same time he discharged his pubUc and 
■ocial duties with wonderful fidelity and efficiency, is more than can 
be well understood. For a second time, in the West of India, and in 
connexion with the Bombay Civil Service, he has given literary lustre 
to the name of Forbes — a lustre in this repeated instance like that of 
the first in the case of the genial, cordial, intelligent, and observant James 
Forbes, the author of the charming ** Oriental Memoirs," and it might 
be added as a piece of information to some here present, the grandfather 
of the eloquent and ingenious Count Montalembert. The " Ras Mala" 
will undoubtedly attract more attention than it has yet received. It is 
to be hoped that the Oriental documents on which it is founded may be 
soon published by the Gujardti Society of Bombay, in the formation of 
which, as already mentioned, Mr. Forbes took such a warm interest. 
It is also to he hoped that if portraits can be procured of some of the 
chieftains whose characters and deeds he has recorded, they will find a 
place in the Portrait Gallery of remarkable Natives of India, projected 
by Mr. Sorahjee Jehangeer, and of the Committee of which, it should 
have been before mentioned, Mr. Forbes was President. With these 
hasty remarks the matters referred to in the motion submitted to the 
Society were not exhausted. lie (Dr. W^ilson) had purposely avoided 
repeating what had been so appropriately said in several of the public 
prints in Bombay. lie would leave it to the President and the Hon. 
Mr. Tucker, who had sat with Mr. Forbes on the bench of justice, to 
speak of the attention, consideration, judgment, courtesy, and kindness 
which he ever there manifested. lie would leave the seconder of the 
motion, and other friends here present to call to mind his many per- 
sonal excellencies of character, disposition, taste and temper, which 
none could fail to discover, and which, associated with or originating in 
his sacred, sure, animating, and purifying beliefs, many so highly ad- 
mired. It was with a melancholy satisfaction, which the speaker would 
not venture to express, that he submitted the motion for the adoption 
of the meeting. 

Rao Sahib A^isuvanatii Narayan Mandlik, on seconding the 

motion, spoke as follows: — I beg to second Dr. Wilson's motion 

with melancholy pleasure* I had the privilege of knowing the late Mr. 

Jnetice Forbes for the last three years. Althoagh my acquaintance 
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therefore xvas not of long standing, it was enough to conyince me that 
in him we had lost a true statesman of the MounUtuart Elphinstone 
type. He was a thorough English gentleman in etery srnse of the 
term. With the greatest kindness and generosity of nature, he united 
the manly firmness and the highest principles of honour ; and it 
was the striking combination of these qualities that had endeared him 
to all classes of people in Saurusktra and Gujar&shtra (wherein he 
was mostly employed), from the noblest Rajput chief to the meanest 
peasant. I consider the death of such a man a great calamity — ^no 
doubt providentially sent to chasten us ; but still a calamity to the 
country ; for it is men like the late Mr. Forbes who are the real 
strength of the British rule in India ; whose presence inspires confi- 
dence in the justice and faith of the English GoTcrnment ; and whose 
example encourages the timid, oterawcs the fort?ard, and preserret the 
equilibrium of the political machine. Of his labours as an English 
scholar, it docs not become me to speak ; but this I must say, that his 
principal work, the Ras Mala, is a great and well-arranged storehouse 
of the historical and legendary lore of Gujar^lh and Kathiawar ; and hie 
mode of treating the numerous subjects therein embraced, and the 
▼ariety and fulness of his remarks and illustrations, testify to his great 
scholarship and deep research, as well as to his exquisite taste and 
artistic workmanship. lie spoke Gujaruthi more correctly and wiih 
greater elegance than most Europeans whom I have known. He felt 
and often expressed his regret that numbers of native institutions were 
passing away of which no record was being kept. He was most anxious 
to preserve indigenous poetry and annals, as illustrating the manneis 
and customs, the history and antiquities of the country. It is on this 
account I feel that his loss to the Gujarathi Vernacular Society (of 
which he was the founder), and to the cause of Gujarathi literature 
generally, will be very great. Science and philoso()hy are never so at- 
tractive as when they are joined with rank and political eminence* 
They then get as it were into fashion, and confer numerous and lasting 
benefits on society. Persons like the late Mr. Forbes are the powerful 
motive forces which promote a cordial combination of the two great 
aristocracies of rank and of letters. It was under Mr. Forbes's foster- 
ing care that the warlike Kshatriya, the speculating VaMya, the literary 
Brahmanay and the adventurous Parsi, so cheerfully combined to form 
the literary body whose guiding spirit has just departed. I trust his 
mantle will fall on the shoulders of some worthy successor, amd that the 
Society may yet be able to bring out some of those works on which he 
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engaged. Mr. Forles's liberality was princely, and was not regu- 
lated by colour or creed. Ever solicitous to seek out and encourage 
native talent, he was indeed a VikramudUya or Bhoja Raja to the 
poets and bards of Giijarath. Indeed, an example of his unobtrusive 
beneficence came to my notice only within a few weeks before his death, 
which we now deplore. 

The President said : — In putting this motion to the meeting, I 
must give expression — I trust without impropriety — to my most cordial 
concurrence in it. It has not been the practice of our Society to record 
obituary notices of its members, nnd wc have thus the advantnge that 
on an occasion sucli as this, when one of the most eminent among our 
number h«s been taken from us, we come not together in the formal 
dischar^ire of an accustomed duty wlien assembled to testify to his worth, 
and to give utterance to a sorrow which to many of us is a heavy one. 
It is not for me to sav here what Mr. Forbes was to myself — what he 
was as a friend or as a colleague with whom it was a high gratification 
and privilege to be associated. But a word may be said of what he was 
to all of us ; and if I mny select one trnit of his character from among 
80 many that were to be ailmired, I could dwell yet for a moment on 
that unaffecled ** grace of manner" to wnich a place has been assigned 
in the resolution, among his more solid, and it mny be more important 
characteristics. It was this distlui^uishing feature, it seems to me, 
that cast over the whole man thnt charm of which we have all felt the 
influence. It was not the ability nor the acquirements — though these 
were of a high order — nor tiie refined la^te, nor the cultivated judgment, 
but the high-niindcdnc?.s, and springing from this, the true courtesy 
and gentleness and dignity that so endeared and fascinated. The socie- 
ties and institutions of this cifv and of this Presidencv have suffered a 
heavy loss in the removal of one so gifteil nnd so accomplishcjl, and we 
ipeciHlly have lost a colleague not to be re]>laeed. If my solicitation 
could have prevailed, Mr. Forbes would linve succeeded to this chair 
when it was last vacated, hut he was kept back, as I well know, by a 
modesty which was scrupulous as against his own claims, nnd by other 
kindred feelings which I can look back on only with respect and admi- 
ration. 

The above motion having been put to the vote, it was unanimously 

carried. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the IJth October I8G5, Dr. David 
Livingstone delivered a Lecture on the Discoveries in Africa before 
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a large meeting of the Society and the public in the Great Room in the 
Town Hall. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, honorary Paesident, who occupied the Chair» 
said, that though the Bombay Asiatic Society had been in existence 
for upwards of sixty years, this was, properly speaking, the first 
public meeting which had been held under its auspices. It oc« 
curred, it would be admitted, in most favourable circumstances. 
Dr. David Livingstone, who appeared before that large assembly 
that afternoon, to deliver a lecture, was a gentleman whose name 
was known and honoured in every city of civilization, in both 
hemispheres of the world, and venerated by savage as by sage. He 
was undoubtedly one of Nature's nobles. He had been trained and 
educated both in the factories of industry, and in the schools and halls 
of science. Enlightened, purified, and fortified by religion in its 
heaven-born form, he had devoted himself to a career of philanthropy 
and research but seldom exemplified. The scene of his enterprise, as 
all knew, was the great Continent of Africa, which very much resem* 
bled India in its external form, but which was so large, that an India 
could be cut out of it, without its being very much missed. Travel 
within its unexplored and unknown regions was very different from 
travel in India, now patent to all, and provided with so many accom- 
modations for the weary pilgrim. For weeks, months, and yean 
together. Dr. Livingstone had had to rest on the grass of the field, under 
the open canopy of heaven, or under the shade of bushes or trees. 
His movements had been among tribes and tongues alike unknown and 
undcscribed. His discoveries had been universally acknowledged to be 
of the greatest importance. By one of his earliest reviewers (in the 
London AthencBum) he had been denominated the African Columbus* 
of course not because he had discovered, but because he had revealed 
the general character of that continent, which had been so long mis- 
understood and misrepresented. Though Dr. Livingstone had pro- 
ceeded to Africa (as a Medical Missionary) in 1840, it was not till 1852 
that he commenced those great journeys for which he is so celebrated. 
On that occasion, he had proceeded to the very centre of Southern 
Tropical Africa. He then travelled to Loanda on the Western Coast, 
and from this point he returned to Quilimane on the Eastern Coast. 
thus crossing the whole continent of Africa — an achievement which bt 
was the first to perfurm* He did all this in his proper character as aa 
Englishman and a Christian, gaining the confidence of the numerooa 
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tribes and peoples with whom he came in contact. In 1856 he pro- 
ceeded to England, where^ aflter fifteen months* labour, he produced 
his first great work, which relates the story of his movements and 
obsefTations with so much simplicity, truthfulness, and interest, bring- 
ing to view so many regions unknown to fame ; so many lakes and 
riveni with magnificent waterfalls, and fertile plains and plateaus, the 
eiistence of which had not been dreamt of; so many strange and 
interesting specimens of humanity ; and so many curiosities in Natural 
Ilistory. In 18i)S he renewed his journeys and researches, in the 
company, to a certain extent, of other philanthropists and adventurers. 
Last year he had a second time proceeded to England, and again, in 
about fifteen months, produced another great volume, which would not 
yield in interest to his first. He was now in Bombay on his way to 
Africa, on his third exploratory campaign, and he would try to solve 
the great geographical problems which had been raised by those who 
had sought to imitate his example, lie was a man of deeds in every 
sense of the term, resting his claims neither on race nor lineage, 
however much to be respected in their own position. His motto 
might well be : — 

Num genu.*, ct proavos ct quae non fecimua ipsi, 
Vix CH nojitru voco. 

Yet he devoutly ascribed all his success to the highest source. " Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to men,*' was ever his 
aim. He cou!d not but get the warmest reception on this occasion 
from all who had come to listen to his lecture. (Great applause) 

Dr. Livingstone, who was received with loud applause, spoke as 
follows : — Ladies and Gentlemen — As most of you are pretty well 
acquainted with India, I think that if I mention some of the points of 
simdarity and difTerence which exist between it and Africa, you may 
get a clearer idea of that continent than you now possess. AVe have, 
in the continent of Africa, very much the same sort of features which 
we have liere. We have low lands which very much resemble the low 
lands between Bombay and the Ghauts, exce))ting that while in Bombay 
joa have about 50 miles of low land between the sea and the Ghauts, 
wc in Africa have some 200 or 300 miles of low swampy country, before 
we come to the African Ghauts, which are somewhat higher than those 
of India. The Koiikan ia very much like the low unhealthy African 
coast belt. There are also large tracts of country which resemble the 
Dcccan as seen from the low lands here. The jungle, like that on the 
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slopes of the Ghauts^ is open, and the grass is exceedlnglj low. Ton 
must endeavour to lay aside the notion that the interior of the country 
— tropicnl Africa — is nothing but vast sandy deserts. The prevalent 
idea in most men's minds was, that it consisted of a great sandy desert, 
but this is not the case. I never saw a real desert till I came to Sues. 
After gettino; up to the hijjhest point of the Deccan, we have a gradual 
sloping away of the country towards the east. In Africa we have a 
great slope towards the centre, and from the bottom of this hollow a 
gradual ascent takes place to a point about 300 miles from the Western 
coast. There wc have ghauts again, and on the other side a low 
country sloping to the sea. The continent is not all such ns I have 
described, but from this we may get a general idea of the shape of the 
interior, and of the low lands round the coast. We have at some 
points high lands coming near the sea, and we have low lands extending 
very much inland, and in the middle is the hollow in which we have 
great fresh- water lakes, unlike anything you have in India. 

In the geology of the country, Africa differs vcr}' materially from the 
interior of India. Down in the Zambesi we have great coal-fields, 
which wc have observed extending for about 400 miles. In these coal- 
fields numerous '' faults" occur, in which igneous rocks have been shot 
through the coal ; there the mineral is destroyed or converted into a 
substance like coke ; but when we get a few yards off, we have excellent 
coal, which gave good steam ; wc found it at other places quite 
bituminous, and, when burning, it bubbles up exactly like domestic 
coal in England. These coal-fields extend towards the north, and when 
we went up the Rovuma, a river near to (^aj)e Dclgado, we saw exactly 
the same formation as we had in the south. I mentioned to a Captain 
of the Navy, as we were g"iug up the Rovuma, that there was coal in 
its vicinity, and after going up a little further, we found pieces of fine 
coal among the sands of the river. Previous to the present state of 
the country there seems to have been irnmense fresh water lakes in 
which the coal was formed ; and some of the present lakes — though by 
no nieans small bodies of water ; Lake Nyassa, for instance, being 200 
miles long, and from 20 to CO miles broad — are only the deep holes 
which existed in the ancient lakes. Those ancient lakes seem to have 
been very much larger than the present ones, and they would appear 
to have been let off by fissures in the lateral high ridges, which form a 
well-marked physical feature of the country. These ridges have been 
rent m a most violent manner, and large lakes in the interior have thtia 
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been let off. The Zambesi, for instance, comes through one of those 
fissures, and at this point forms one of the most remarkable waterfalls 
in the world. It is quite impossible to describe ir, because it is so 
unlike any other waterfall ; but I may say that the river above it is a 
little over a mile wide, and it falls more than double the depth of 
Niagara, and below it is seen to have jumped into a crnck about 80 
yards wide. It forms one of the most wonderful sights I ever saw ; 
and my brother, who was familiar with Niagara, snys this is the more 
wonderful of ihc two. Almost every river in Africa comes through a 
fissure in the rocky subtending: ridges mentioned; ihe Congo, for 
instance, comes through large ridges of rocks, which seem to have been 
split when the waters of the interior were let off. On going up the 
Rovuma, we came to cataracts ; and the fact that all African rivers 
hare cataracts, seems to have prevented navigators going any distance 
into the country. 

The climate of Africa ever}- body believes to be exceedingly bad ; but 
in my own opinion^ it has not had a good trial. When we travel we 
have none of the omforts which von have in this country, for we have 
no means of conveyance, wc have no beasts of burden. A fly called 
the Tzetze exists, and no domestic animal excei)t the goat can live where 
this fly abounds. It is very remarkable that it kills the horse, the ox, 
and the dour, but that it d»cs not kill goats, and has no effect upon 
donkeys. The poison seems to be of a nature that quite baffles all 
investigations into its nature. Why it should have such an effect ipon 
domestic animals, but not upon men, I caimot conceive. I once 
thought it was not a fly that did the mischief, but that the animals 
were killed by eating some plant, ('apt. Vardon of the Indian Army 
said he would put tliis to the test, so he rode one of the horses up a 
hilli and while he collected some s])ecimens of the tzetze, did not allow 
the horse to eat anvthins: ; vet in eleven davs the animal was dead. 
Yet this fly has no more eflcct u})on man than a moscpiito has. 

In the low Innds the climate is moist ; but as we are oblii;ed to sleep 
under trees and without tents, it is not giving a man a fair chance. If 
we had anything like the comforts which the pecjde of India have, or 
even good food and fair shelter, with abundant occupation fur mind 
and body, it is my belief that on the high lands of Africa Europeans 
would live and flourish. Some diseases wc never have. I never saw a 
esse of consumption or of scrofula. Some diseases which arc well* 
known in Europe arc never seen in Africa. Small-pox and cholera are 
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never known. Cholera, it is true appeared once at Mozambique, bat 
went no further. I think the climate of Africa has not hnd a fair trial 
In travelling we have not the mpaus of protecting ourselves from tke 
dews at night — generally it is a tree under which we sleefi, and oar beds 
are made of grass ; wc are expo.<^eJ to all the malarious influences which 
exist — so we have not a chance of knowing whether the climate is ai 
bad as it is reported to be- 

One point of dissimilarity with the climate of India is this, that we 
never have sunstroke- Neither my companions nor I ever wore ran 
topees- We went about in the sun wearing the common naval cap, and 
some wore evi?n smaller head dresses, but wc were never afFected by the 
sunstroke ; nor did wc ever hear of a single case of it. Then, looking 
at the experience of the inhabitants, most of the people go without anj 
head covering at all. We see the natives of tliis country all particularly 
careful of their headi», and thus we observe the result of their experi- 
ence of the danger arising from exposure to the sun ; but the natirps of 
Africa take no such precautions. They take greater care of their fret 
than of their heads, and slave-traders never travel without their slaTCs' 
feet being protected by the earth bcini; cooled by the rains. The son 
is not so terrible in Africa as it is in this country. This may be because 
in the interior the climate is dry. We have sometimes as much as 35 
degrees ditlerence of temperature between the dry and the wet bulbs of 
the thermometer, and the dryness of the climate mny be some protec- 
tion from the sun's ravs> 

Most of you must know the typical negro. Sometimes we fee a 
figure intended to represent him at the doors of tobacco shops at home; 
but this is not the typical negro at all. It may be the typiciil negro 
of the West ("oast, who is exceed in si v urIv ; but in the interior the 
people are quite different. In many cases they are very comely. The 
Makololo, for instance, are very good looking. Their noses are a littk 
flatter than ours ; but th?y say our noses stick too much out of oor 
faces. (Laughter.) We think theirs too flat. Now, who is to decide? 
(More laughter.) Throughout the cou:itry the natives hare all got 
woollv hair; but when thev see our hair thev sav "Is this hair? It 
is a great mistake ; that is not mvns hair at all ; it is lion's mane.** 
(Laughter.) They consider their hair to be the proper sort of haifi 
and are quite content with it ; but ours they do not think the proper 
sort ; and when one is among 40 or 50 of them smiling at one's bead 
gear, he is almost disposed to agree with them. In South Afiic^ 
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where we have real Hottentots and Bushmen, it is a scanty crop indeed, 
and the people look as if their heads had heen shaved and pepper corns 
planted all over them. Grass grows there in the same way, tufts here 
and there, with hare spaces hetween. But as we go more inland, 
Tegetation becomes more dense, and so does the crop of hair on the 
people's heads ; and some of them have such enormous masses of wooh 
that they are as large as many of our friend's turbans there (pointing 
to the turbans of some Hindoos who were present). These people are 
80 proad of it, that they train it into a great variety of shapes. Some 
make it into a shape like a dragoon's helmet ; some train it backwards ; 
and some imitate the glory round the head of the Virgin, by dressing 
their hair so as to resemble rays going out to a circle of bamboo — it 
forms a very good resemblance too. Others, again, train it into the 
ahape of a European hat. They have abundance of it, and seem to 
amuse themselves with it in the same way as ladies do in all parts of 
the world. (Laughter and applause.) They are all greatly addicted 
to following the fashions, and one is the ugliest in the world. I can 
never get. reconciled to it. It is the lip-ring. It is not put in as the 
nose-rings are in this country, but a hole is made in the lip, and a piece 
of stick inserted to keep the parts from reuniting* They begin with a 
tmall hole, and gradually increase the size of it by putting in little bits 
t>f stick until the hole becomes larger and larger, and we have it this 
sse, with an ivory ring which tiiey make to adhere to the edge of the 
lip going round the outside of it- (Dr- Livingstone here exhibited a 
life-size drawing of the head of a native with the lip-ring projecting 
straight forward and from the upper lip to the extent of about two 
inches, with a portion of the lip encircling it, constituting a most 
hideous disfigurement) The doctor then continued : — It is excessively 
ngly ; but it is the fashion. I asked an old chief once — ** What induces 
the women to use such a thing as this V " Why, beauty, of course. 
What sort of a creature would a woman be without it ?" And he 
aeemed highly diverted by the idea of a woman without a lip-ring. 
When the muscles of the cheek become flaccid, you can see into the 
month through the ring. I hope no one will introduce this custom in- 
to this country ; but there is no saying what fashion will do* (Laugh- 
ter.) 1 sometimes wondered how the women managed to kiss with such 
an ornament as this in front of their mouths (loud laughter) ; but I was 
afraid to ask, lest the ladies should oiler to let me try. (Continued 
hoghter.) 
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The i^oncial cliarAttL'iI.slic of the people is light-hcnrteJiiess ; bat 
near the roast, wliere the slave-trade prevails, ihey arc blood-thirsty- 
Wo were fired iiimn on two oeeasi^ns without ])ruvocation ; but 
when vou set awav from th(^ seahoard tJn-v arc kindlv and civil; tml 
contrasting: thcin with the people I see here, I think the Africans much 
more cheerful. If n party of them an* at work, they arc either laughing 
or joking, or sculdini^, and the heavier the work the noisier they arc- 
This is much in thfir favour. Il^d any other race hecn subjected to 
the suficrinirs to wljirli thev have been snhii'eted bv the slave-trade, 
they would have perished from oft'tlw* face of the earth ; l)Ut the African 
has a light-heartedncss whieh hr]}is him up in the worst situations. 
He has been called the irropresj-iljlc nej;ro. It is quite true. He is 
inrepres'siblir ; and in spite of the Inss «»f life to which he is subjected in 
the mid;'-^ ^nssaire, he sprinj:s up isi the New W'orM and furms the 
great dilii' .l;y there. Some people tidk of him as likely to become 
extinct if ho is allowed to live in freedom ; but I do not sec that thne 
is any probability in this assertion- Ifh^' has withstood all the de- 
structive agencies involved in slavery anil the slave trade, he will live on 
iki the presence of all his brethern. 

The Africans liJive no ca??te. If yon give one of them a piece of 
bread, he immediately shares ii wlih his companions. Their n*ligion is 
a very simpk- one. There is notliiiv^ of cruelty in it, nothing repulsive* 
Dfthomev i^ a mere fraction of thecDuntrv. Tlicv all believe in t 
Supr^'Uie ljiin;r, ar.d that thrir souls, afur their departure, continue to 
live. Tiuy j>iay tc the de})r-.rted. A woman j)ray3 to her d(*parted 
mother, ami a man to his departed father, nnd all their prayers are 
directed to dej)aited sjmit-*. Some people have supposed that ihej 
have no know!ed;.'e of the l^Kpreuie WAiv^ ; but from an intimate know- 
ledge of them lor many var-, I can testily that they all have a know- 
K';li:e cf tli.> Supreme Being- It is never neee-jsary to assert the exist- 
ence or Ueitv. Thi'ir i^reat fear is n-rninst boiu- bewitched. Some 
believe they Yicv.hl never die b;.t fi»r ^♦itelie«, and when a ]>erson is 
Accused of l)cing a witcli, they jrive her a nudi.-'ine. If she vomits it she 
i"? j.u:i|i'>7eil lo be cruiliv ; b^tt if it hasanv o*her eU'ect she is not. Tliis 
seems >tr;i!]i:e 1o us ; but b^okiu-^ at tin- ]i.-aeiiee of our forefathers by 
whieh tlioy t^-ted a \^itell — if she l! .';ted hlie was guilty, and if ibe 
siinl: >\\{' w.iN innocent — it i" not <o st ranee alter all- So it is with 
manv naiiuu? i.i this woild: vi: e.:n jmo i:»eir fullv ami thcv caa 
Sec (.■ur-s- 
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The most spusiMe people I ever met, who liad a helief in this ordeal, 
were the Batokas ; hut they gave the medicine to a cock or a cat, and 
according to its effect the judgment was i)ronounced. Thus, there was 
no danger of a man or woman heinj; poisoned hy it, as the effect took 
place merely on iui auiinnl. If we ht'lieve tlic Africans to be savages 
we shall be much mistiiken. They are agricultural, and cultivate all 
the sorts of grain you cultivate in the Dekhan, and I have seen many 
plants the same as yuu sow, in the interior of Africa. They live chiefly 
on tho%c grains. 

They cultivate cotton also, jind excel the pcoj)le of this country, inas- 
mnch as thev have introduced a new kiiid of cotton. Thcv had the in- 
(ligenous cotton of the country, much hke the Indian 8hort-sta])led 
cotton ; but thev have introduced another kind which resembles Ej:vi)tian. 
We sent some tt> Maueli.'ster, and were told that it was better than tlie 
common American. Then they have another long staple, but how it 
got there I do not know, ft-r we found it in the middle of the country, 
and none near the coast. It is known as the Pcrnambuco kind* Wc 
found some fruit trees there too, which arc onlv to be found in Cuba 
and the otlier We.-t Indie-, he-^idrs thoi-c three kinda of cotton. Almoot 
every family has a pitrh of eolton, as our forefathers had of llav, 
which tliey plant, n.t.l (»i wiiicli they mnke coarse cloth. Cotton is 
found growing in all parSof the eountry. That improved cotton, whieh 
is calloil foivign cotton, rcijui.ws to l)e ri'pl.mted every three years ; and 
when rc[}!antL'd they i:et Oi^: ^ii it-Jat \ie!d from the young plant-:. 

The Africans liKev,l>e euLragr in fi>hin;:, and make fishing nets all 
over the country. They smell iron, and make eapilal hoes, spears, and 
knives, and in one j)art of the cj*uniry they smelt copper ore from Ma- 
lachite, and make copper ornaments. 

They tir-.? more agrieiilturists than hunters, and they can scare; ';. I ci 
called savage< ; hut that whieh prevents them making any advances, is 
the slave tnide. This it is which keeps them in the state in which 
thev have b(?en li\In:c for a'^e-^. The shr» c we found to he the 

source of a great saeiiliee to iiuman life. V» , 1 went lo Eoghind in 
lS."i7, from the \Ve>t.'ni coast to the Zamhesi, and vent down that 
river to the KsKlern c» ;i^t, 1 found that this ''oa^t was shut nj) by thu 
Portniruese. Thev have 'omc forls on tlic Kast»rn coast, and on the 
strctigth of tho-e f-Mts they claim in Kurnpe the government ot the 
whole country. They dum 1,."J(J0 nilU> of coast, hut they pay the na- 
tives for all the land which thev cultivate. Thev have becu iu i'0&s)CS- 
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^ion of tho fort of Mnznnihiquo, on n small island About one mile long* 
and a quarter of a mill* broad, for .300 years ; yet for the liiad which 
they cultivate on the nmiulnnd tiu* inrives make ihem pay handsomely- 
Theio is one hill in sijht at Mozambique w Inch the natives will not 
allow X\i2 Portuirncde to en me near. In other places the natives make 
the rortniruese pay a heavy rent lor all which they occupy ; and yel 
ilicy speak ot* tiie whole land as tluir territory ! It is just the same as 
if the peojde of the Di-khan nia(l(> ns pay a rent for the cultivation of 
Miome of the land on the adjacent mainland. 

The system of the Portuguese is to cnt out all foreign trade, and 
the trade of the Eastern coast now consists of slaves and irory ; bnt 
that in ivory is not larp:e, whilst that in slaves is considerable. Large 
numbers of slaves arc annmdly sent to Cuba, to the Red Sea, and to 
the Persian Gulf, and at the time we were in the country, a large slave 
trade was going on between the Eastern Coast and the Island of 
Honrbon. Tiie Freneli sent ships, eaeli with nn ofRcer on board, to see 
that a fair engagement was made with the people ; but the Portuguese 
hfing on the sj)ot, they sliif)ped olT their slaves as free labourers. I 
have seen the rurtugncse sending off their slaves in irons ; and this 
system has gone on until it has ruined the trade of the country. Tht 
British Go\ernment sent us to go and try to establish legitimate trade 
with the natives, and in going nj) the l^iver Shire, the first time the 
people saw ns they thought we were Portuguese, and large numbeit 
ran along the shore, armed with bows and poisoned arrows, readv to 
repel any aj^'rresf'ioii which we might make- We had to use tlie 
greatest caution, and lauded unarmed to cut wood ; and in three Tisits 
we had completely gained their confidence. On the second Tisit we 
went to Lake Shirwa, and on the third, wc went up to Lake Nvaasa. 
[^ake Nya^sa lies exactly north and south, and is very deep. We 
found the people there all engaged in cultivating cotton ; and cottoo 
being then exceedingly precious in England, we thought that by 
inducing them to cultivate cotton and by buying their produce, we 
might lead them to a better kind of employment of thdr eneigicf 
than by selling CMch other- We wt-re getting on as well as ooold 
be expucteil ; vi** began to purchase; and the natives, who are all 
fond nf trade, were willing ^o cidtivate the soil and grow cotton; bat 
the Portuguese of the Zambesi sent agents across the country with 
]denty of guns i.nd annnunition, and by turning one tribe against 
another, soou brought about wars and produced the utmost confMioa 
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in the country- The great instruments of the slave-traders' power 
there are guns nml gunpowder ; for those trihes who have only bows 
and arrows, cannot stand against those who have guns- It usually 
happens that one tribe is excited by men against another, so they buy 
guns and ammunition frOm the half caste slave traders, and soon are 
able to capture slaves enough to pay for them. Thus the Vale of the 
Shire, which was one of the finest valleys in Africa when I first saw it, 
in two years was completely depopulated, and I never was so struck 
with the atrocities of the slave trade before as in revisiting that vale. 
About 1,900 slaves were recorded at the Custom House in Zanzibar 
when Col. Rigby was there. These were all from the Shire Valley and 
Lake Nyassa districts, and a great many others came from other parts 
of the country. To put a stop to this odious trafhe, I wished to get a 
imall steamer on Lake Nyassa, so that we could visit the people of the 
Upper Shire and enlist them in the cultivation of cotton instead of the 
enslaving of people. They were very eager traders, and quite alive to 
their own interests ; an<] would soon have carried on a good trade had 
they not been interfered with by the Portupruese agents- But those 
people were now swept away, the further we went, the further did thess 
men-stealers, acting with the connivance of tlic Governor, follow us- 
The labourers were carried away or left dead, and we had not the 
means of carrying our vessel on to the lake- 

The river Shins like most other rivers in Africa, has cataracts. 
There are 3.) miles of cataracts, and then GO miles of river above them 
and then you sail into the lake- It was no use attempting to go any 
further in the accomplishment of my mission, so I acquainted tbe Go- 
vernment that we were followed bv tlie Portuguese slave-traders where- 
ever we went, an«l that unless a stop was put to this, we should do no 
good. The expedition was withdrawn, and the vessel, which is made 
to be carried in twenty-four pieces, and which would have done ad- 
niirablv on Lake Nvnssa, is now Ivinp: in Bombay harbour- I still 
regret that my eflfjirts were not successful ; for with the steamer I could 
have done an amount of good which would have allowed me to lie down 
and die in peace. (Applau<e.) But I don't like to give it up ; for if I 
had been in the habit of giving up when I met with ditticulties, I 
would never have had the honour of addressing you here. (Renewed 
applause-) 

In my new expedition I propose to go up the Rovuma or Lovuma 
River. We went up for 1 60 miles in boats ; but as it is not within the 
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claims of the Portuguese, I am in hopes we may do our duty to the 
people without being interfered with by them- I still think that if, 
along with lawful commerce, Christian Missionaries were introduced, 
it would be the beginning of the end of the slave trade- 

I propose taking some buffaloes with me, as we have no draught 
animals there, although we have abundance of wild ones- The first 
time I went up the Shirc I counted 800 wild elephants ; rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses abound ; and once in going up the Rovuma in a 
heavy boat containing a ton of ebony and several men, a hippopotamus 
tried to upset it, and when he could not do that, he tried to bite the 
bottom of it, and gave it a punch which broke one of the planks, and 
made us scuttle ashore as quickly as we could. The country abounds 
with antelopes and rhinoceroses, and is probably the most singular 
country in the world for large game. Many of you have read Gordon 
Cumming's account- Some things it would have been better not to 
have said, for people doubt them because they have not been in the 
country ; but as to the quantity of game he speaks of, I have lived in 
a part of the country where he hunted, and I do not think he ex- 
aggerates the account of their numbers at all- But it is decreasing, 
owins: to the manner in which it is destroyed- I have tried to calculate 
the number of elephants destroyed, and I find from the quantity of 
ivory brought into the market, that at least 30,000 are killed every 
year for the sake of their tusks. If this wholesale destruction is to be 
allowed to go on, the supply of elephants will soon be permanently 
diminished- Where I am going there is an abundance of game, and 
the wild buffalo also abounds ; and as this animal is not injured by the 
tzetze, I wish to try the experiment whether the tame one will be in- 
jured by the poison of that pest. If we succeed, we shall confer a 
great benefit upon that country- (Applause.) 

iSIy great desire is to see if a settlement of some kind or other with 
Christian missionaries and traders cannot be formed, as this experiment 
has never been tried in this j)art of Africa before, and I have very con- 
siderable ho])es of its success- On the Western coast both traders and 
missionaries have had success, and in Sierra Leone and elsewhere their 
success has been very gratifying. The value of commerce sent out along 
this coa«;t amounts to about three millions sterling annually, and there 
is more tonnage employed in carrying this commerce than ever the 
slave trade em])loyed even in its j)almicst days- The number of converts 
is very considerable, but we must take something else than these as a 
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measure of success- I visited Sierra Leone in infiS, and four years be- 
fore that the native (Miristians beloii«i;ing to the Church Missionary 
Society had taken to themselves the entire charge of the schools con- 
nected with it, and saved the Society the cost of X'SOO per annum- Tliis 
shows a tolerable amount of success- It shows that when they contribute 
10 handsomely to the spread of the same doctrines they may have been 
taught, they must have profited larj^ely by the teaching. 

Ever since I was a boy, I have heard a great deal about the spread 
of the Mahomcdan faith, and have always been on the look out for in- 
dications of it ; but I never liave seen a tittle of evidence that the 
Mahomcdans of the Eastern Coast are anxious to projjagate their faith- 
I met two Arabs at Lake Xyassa, and they had been in tlic country for 
fifteen years, yet had made no attempt to proj)agate their faith- On 
the Western Coast, as far north as I have been, 1 never saw any Maho- 
medans ready to j)r();j;a2ate their faith. Sometimes they conquer 
portions of the country, and avail themselves to a great extent of their 
power to make the younger peojile Mahomcdans, but the older ])eople 
they never try to convert- As far as my experience goes, the desire to 
propagate his faith is by no means strong on the part of the Mahomc- 
dan; the primitive zeal seems to have quite died out- Certainly this is 
the case on the Eastern Const, and I do not think that Mahomcdan zral 
or proselytism is so great in Africa as it has been represented to be- 
The native Christians, on the contrary, desire to j)ropagate their faith, 
and I know tliat they contril)nte a large sum annually for this purpose. 
Now, when they do make sacrifices of their property, it shows a desire to 
propagate tlicir faith ; and it has been very successfully propagated too ; 
and 1 declare positively, that wherever Christianity has spread, mm 
have been made better- 1 hope that something will soon take place 
which will attract attention, especially to the interior of intertropical 
Africa — something whieh at ])resent I cannot conceive ; that it will 
attract the attention of the people of Bombay more and more, 1 
sincerely hope. It is a vast rivh land. I cannot compare it with the 
Ulterior of this country, beean^e I have never seen it ; bur, beini^ within 
the tropics, all tropical jiroductions grow there most Inxurianily. In 
diiTcrcnt jiarls native inili;^o grows wild ; and there are various seeds 
which would be a profitahle article ui I'oniiiieiee- 

Now, when I lo -ke'l at >lavery in America, that, to my mind, was 
the most hr»pele.<s i^late (»f things for the Atiici.n there : for I never 
cotdd conceive how trial l.irs? 5'ia\e p<ipulauon should ever he made 
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free ; yet it has been brought about in our own day iu a way that no 
one could have possibly conceived* It is the most gigantic event which 
has occured in our day. We are yet too close to it to appreciate its 
immense importance. Here are 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 slaves, whose 
masters determined to move heaven and earth to keep up slavery, and 
unfortunately their ministers went to the length of finding slavery in 
the Bible, and yet it has all gone away in spite of them. (Applause.) 

I feel very warmly in the cause of missions and missionaries* I am 
not associated with any missionary society now ; but when I see papers 
written in a sort of scoffing manner because of the fewness of converts 
which missionaries make, I think they are treated very unfairly. I 
don*t think that the number of converts is any gauge of a missionary's 
usefulness. (Applause.) There is a great movement going on through 
the world which must result in the benefit of man ; better principles are 
working in the native mind like leaven ; it is not in individuals ouly ; 
it is a movement which is affecting the mass of the population. Mis- 
sionaries are performing a part, and that part cannot be measured- 
They are not alone in the work- Judges in giving judgment, merchants 
in just dealing, masters in more kindly and sympathetic treatment of 
their servant, and in teaching them their duties ; statesmen in devising 
beneficial measures ; last, but not least, are railways. Bail ways are 
doing a most important work in this country. Railway Companies I 
look upon as so many Missionary societies — they make people know 
each other- (Applause.) A great deal of the mischief done in the 
world is caused by people not understanding each other. For instance, 
the Africans believe that most of us are slave-dealers, and that most 
of their people who are taken away arc taken away to be fattened and 
eaten. They suppose us to be cannibals, and we suppose them to be 
savages ; yet when we got away from the influence of the slave trade* 
we found the people to be very kindly and sympathetic. In cases of 
death they showed a great deal of 8ymj)athy and a great deal of kind- 
ness ; and if they knew us a little better, I hope they would think a 
great deal more of us. (Applause.) 

I think most of you will understand the difficulty of getting a posi- 
tion of the kind I have spoken of; for missionary and trading life differ 
materially from each other. The country is wide, and is nearly de- 
populated- You may travel in some parts 100 miles and not meet with 
a single human being, and iu other places you meet a few scatterd 
natives. In general civilized native chiefs are not opposed to white men 
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living with them. Indeed each chief is rather auxious to get a white 
man to live in his country, and to keep him to himself and get all the 
good he can out of him- With the Arab tribes it is different. They 
have no wish for strangers, and though they may in general treat them 
well, they do not like white men to remain in their country. 

Another of the objects I have in view in going to Africa again is, 
that the Royal Geographical Society of London may have the water- 
shed of this part of the country explored. In the hollow part of the 
country there arc several lakes which have not yet been explored ; 
among them is Lake Bcmba, from which flows the river Loapula, 
which forms a second and a third lake, which are not of much extent. 
(The doctor here referred to the map of Africa suspended behind him, 
and pointed out the localities of the lakes in question, and continued 
by saying) — Captain Spekc went to nearly the northern end of one of 
these lakes in a canoe, and was told that there a river was flowing into 
it instead of flowing out of it. It is not quite certain which way it 
flows. Baker believes his lake to be a large one of 250 miles long, like 
Nyassa. The lake which Speke discovered flows into Baker's Lake, 
and that flows into the Nile, so that Baker's and Speke's and Grant's 
hikes complete the discovery so far as is at present known of the source 
of the Nile. No doubt Speke pointed out the country in which the true 
sources of the Nile exist, and it is probable that other wa ters be found 
to flow into Baker's Lake ; if so, these will be new sources, and Lake 
Bemba may be a source of the Nile besides. This is one of the objects 
which induces me to go to the Rovuma ; to pass Lake Nyassa, and on 
past to Lake Tanganyika ; and go on past Tanganyika to a part of the 
country which exists in a portion of the map which is an entire blank. 
This I propose ; but I don't know anything of the people, or the 
difficulties in the way ; but if I hve to come back, I hope to be able to 
tell you better about it. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Dr. Wilson then submitted the following motion in behalf of the 
Society : — 

"That the warmest thanks of the Society be presented to Dr. 

livingstone for the able, interesting, and instructive lecture delivered 

by him on this occasion ; and that in token of their deep-felt sympathy 

with him in his great enterprize, they resolve to commence a subscript 

tion (to be open to the pubHc o( Bombay, in aid of the expedition which 

he at present contempUites." In supporting this motion, Dr. Wilson, 
14 r 
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adverted to the interest which the lecture had doubtless excited in be- 
half of both the country and the inhabitants of Africa. All things 
considered, the people of Africa were really a promising and amiable, 
though grievously-abused and ill-treated race. Their peculiarities, 
though very striking, were not inconsistent with their claim to recog- 
nition as an important portion of the human family. The slave-trade 
had been their curse ; and melancholy it was to learn from Dr. Living- 
stone, that the cause of this nefarious traffic still continued to a lai^e 
extent on their eastern coast. It was certainly to the reproach of the 
Christian name that Portugal, which had had the honour of dis- 
covering the passage by the Cape of Good Hope and founding the 
European power in the East, had so long overlooked, or failed to repress, 
the atrocities practised in this matter by its sons and their descendants 
in Africa. It was some consolation to know that its home government 
durst not cxpiess its sympathy with the foul deeds of the descendants of 
its colonists abroad. Another power was also implicated in the slave trade. 
It was that of the Arabs on the East coast of Africa, the benevolent and 
intelligent head of whom had been received with so much honour and 
satisfaction in this hall last evenmg. They had immunity by treaty 
from the search of their vessels by British men-of-war between certain 
latitudes and longitudes ; but how soon they may be led themselves to 
abandon this undesirable immunity cannot be declared. Providence 
was at present manifestly interfering in behalf of the African race ; and 
before its omnipotence all difficulties must disappear. The image of 
Hope, crowned and irradiated with the glorious bow of promise, was 
rising on the horizon, and told all of bright days yet and speedily to 
come. 

Hope ! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind. 
The wrongs of fate, tlic woes of human kind, 
Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be. — 

Yes ! boundless fields of rapture — in which the mountain of the hoase 
of the Lord shall be exalted about the hills, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be seen flowing into it, with swarthy Ethiopia in the train 
stretching forth her unmanacled hands nnto God. (Lond cheers.) 
With regard to the second part of the motion, he felt that little need 
be said. Bombay, the great commercial capital of the Indian Ocean» 
could not be indifferent about what is transacted in the continent 
bounding that ocean to the west. The present great assembly bore 
witness to the interest felt in the great hero of discovery and pioneer 
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€f cmlization in that promising region of the world ; and that interest 
would not be allowed to pass away in mere words and plaudits. For 
Dr. Livingstone himself nothing was desired ; but there was Ptill a 
margin left for contributions to his expedition. Though the British 60- 
Temment and the Royal Geographical Society had each contributed 
fife hundred pounds to the advancement of its objects, was it too 
mach to expect another thousand pounds from Bombay, so much 
interested in the extension of commercial transactions on the East 
African »hores ? The great increase of trade at the island of Zanzibar 
alone within these few years had this morning been strikingly set forth 
in one of the Bombay daily papers ; and more may be expected when 
the interior of the continent opposite to it hns that safe communication 
with the coast which Dr. Livingstone is so ably and judiciously seeking 
to encourage. The merchants of Bombay must be among the first to 
acknowledge his philanthropic researches and arrangements. The na- 
tife gentlemen of this city have a case before them which they will 
▼iew with their usual benevolence and beneficence. The zealous and 
considerate Secretary of the Society, Dr. Birdwood, had his subscription 
papers ready, and their inviting pages would not be left unfilled. 

This motion having been cordially seconded by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., was carried with loud acclamations. 

Mr. Justice Tucker rose and said — 

*' Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel assured that I am givinj? utterance 
to the wishes of each laul all of you when I express to Dr. Livingstone, 
in the name not only of the members of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but of every other person who is here present, 
our warm thanks for the graphic, lucid, and amusing account of the 
great continent of Africa with which he has favoured us. Having had 
the privilege of being a companion of Dr. Livingstone in his recent 
voyage from Europe, the fncts v.hich he has disclosed were not entirely 
novel to me, but I feel certain that most of you inuit have been 
surprised to find how incorrect have been your previously conceived 
notions with respect to the fourth quarter of the globe ; notions which 
have been formed in conformity with the traditional errors which have 
been so long prevalent on the subj-ct. If we may trust the accuracy 
of Dr. Livingstone's dcscri|)iion, and on this point I think there can be 
no doubt, it would seom that the much-abastd descendants of Ham 
very closely resemble the rest of the human sjjecied who have settled 
in other parts of the worid, and that, for the most part, the odium and 
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depreciation to which they have been unsparingly subjected by their 
more fortunate brethren have been undeserved. Tlic chief distinction 
between the African and the men of Europe, Asia, and Americm, wooM 
seem to be, that he is not so easily led by the nose, and it is also dear 
that his wives and daughters are as skihul as their fairer sisters in more 
civiHzed countries, in disfi^^uring their lovehiiess and disguising their 
natural charms by the adoption of ridiculous and (I hope I shall be 
pardoned the expression) ufflt/ fashions. I regret much that official 
duty should have prevented His Excellency the Governor from being 
present on this occasiony as he would then have performed frith far 
greater eifect than I can, the task which has so unexpectedly deTolred 
upon me. I trust, however, that my friend Dr. Livingstone will not 
consider this expression of our admiration and gratitude as less ralnable, 
because it has unfortunately been convoyed to him by a wenk and 
unworthy mouthpiece. I speak for all when I say we wish Dr- Living* 
stone '' God speed** in the gigantic task which he has set for himself. 
What can bo nobler tiian to bring whole families of nations who are 
yet in darkness within the pale of illumination ? What instruments tre 
more likely to be successful than those Titanic levers which he proposes 
to employ, namely Commerce and Education? For myself, I have no 
doubt of his ultimate success, and that the seed which he has already 
scattered broadcast, and may still sow, will germinate and eventually 
prodnce an abundant crop. It may be that his life may not be spared 
to witness the harvest, but others will reap what he has sown, and all 
mankind hereafter will bless the first great labourer in this prolific 
vineyard- I was not aware, till I came here this afternoon, that funds 
were needed for the expedition- I would, however, urge upon yon all 
to give in accordance with your means, and with no unsparing hand. 
What grander {)roject can there be than to dry up slaver}' at its fenntaiD 
head, or to unite two such continents as Hindustan and Africa, in 
the close bonds of trade and of brotherly friendship ? I could ipctk at 
much greater length on the subject, but the hour has become so late 
that I will no longer tax your j)atiencc. (Applause.) 

The Honorable George Foggo, — I cordially second the motion of the 
Hon. Mr, Tucker. I heartily hope Dr. Livingstone may live to return 
from the mission, the arduous mission, he has undertaken, and to rcCam 
by way of Bombay ; and I am sure all the ladies will ask him to try* 

This motion was also put by the Honorary President, and carried 
with applau.'ie. 
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Dr. Livingstone briefly acknowledged the compliment, when the 
proceedings terminated. The assembly on rising gave Dr. Livingstone 
repeated rounds of cheering. 

Previously to departijig, several gentlemen entered their names on 
the subscription list to the amount of Rs* 3,600. 



Anniversary Meeting, Monday, November 27th. 1865. The Honorary 
Secretary, at the request of the Honorable the President, then read the 
Annual Report of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for the year 1864-65. 

Gentlemen, — Members, — During the past year 62 resident and 4 
non-resident members were elected, against 52 resident and 3 non-resi- 
dent elected in 1863-64. Four members died in the past year, leaving 
168 resident and 28 non-resident, or in all 263 members on the Society's 
Toll. Of these 63 are in England or non-paying. On the last anni- 
Tersary, we had 198 members on the roll, of whom 33 were in England. 
We have therefore to-day 35 more paying members than on the 
corresponding day last year. 

Library, — During the year 541 works in 862 volumes, not counting 
Periodicals, were bought by the Society, against 681 works in 1,408 
Tolames bought in 1863-64. But deducting from the number of works 
bought in 18!)3-64, the works on Oriental Literature and Natural His- 
tory bought with the money given by Cowasjee Jehangecr Readymoney, 
Esq., and the late Honorable Jagonnathjee Sunkersett, 7 1 works more 
were bought in the year under report than in 1863-64. 

Periodicals. — ^The Periodicals taken in by the Society are as fol- 
lows : — Literary 5, Illustrated 4, Scientijic 33, Reviews 7, Newspapers 
9, Medical 1, Law 2, Registers and Army Lists 8, French 9, American 
5, German 4, Indian Newspapers 14, Indian Calendars and Army Lists 
by Indian Journals and Reviews 13, Bat avian 3, being a total o( 92 
Scientific and Literary Periodicals, and 30 Newspapers, or altogether 
122 Periodicals, of which 32 are given in return for the Society's 
Journal. Back numbers also of many Periodicals were bought, 
amounting in some cases to more than 30 volumes. 

Presents to the Library, — 53 Miscellaneous works in 121 volumes, 
and 1 6 Pamphlets were presented to the Society during the year, and 
chiefly by the Goveruments of Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and India. 
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Tabular statement* — The following table shows the number of works 
Added to the Library during the year, exclusive of Periodicals and 
Presentations : — 



Class. 



I. 

ir. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 



Subjects. 



Theology and Ecclesiastical History 

Natural Theology, Metaphysics, &c 

Logic, Rhetoric, &c . . 

Classics, Translations, &c 

Philology, Literary History, &c 

History, Historical Memoirs, &c 

Politics, Political Economy, &c 

Jurisprudence 

Parliamentary Papers, &c 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

Antiquities, Numismatics, &c 

Voyages, Travels, &c. 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

Novels, Romances, and Tales 

Miscellaneous Works, &c 

Foreign Literature 

Natural Philosophy, &c. 

The Fine Arts and Architecture 

The Science of War, &c 

Natural History, &c. 

Botany, Agriculture, &c 

Medicine, Surgery, &c. 

Physiology, Dietetics, &c. 

Transactions of Learned Societies 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, &c 

Oriental Literature 

Total of works and volumes . . . . 



Works. 



40 
11 

5 

2 
12 
29 
18 

6 
41 
36 

4 
7^ 
13 
56 
42 

8 

4 

12 
11 
32 
11 

9 

*38 

7 

18 



541 



Vols. 



62 
15 
6 
4 
19 
43 
22 

7 

42 

49 

4 

101 
21 

127 
59 
10 
4 
14 
11 
53 
18 
13 

• • 
94 
10 
24 
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Library Catalogue, — An alphabetical catalogue of all the works 
received in 1863-64 has just been printed and issued to the members. 
A classified catalogue of the books received during the same period 
will be issued within this week. The MSS. of both alphabetical and 
classified catalogues of the works received during the past year are laid 
upon the table, and will be printed and issued within three months. 

Benefaction to the Library, — Mr. Premchund Roychund, on the 9th 
of February last, wrote to the Honorary Secretary to fit up the room 
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ffgumed by us last year from the Geographical Society with book cases 
on the conditions of its being given up to the classes of Oriental Li- 
terature and Antiquities^ and named after our late President, Mr. 
^niliam Edward Frere; and Mr. Premchund Roychund sent Rupees 
10,000, the estimated cost of the cases, with his letter. The best 
thanks of the Society were voted to him for his liberal and well-con- 
•idered benefaction, the conditions of which were accepted both by the 
Society and by Mr. Frere. The room is now completed with the new 
cases in which the works on Oriental Literature and Antiquities hare 
been placed. It forms a handsome and most substantial addition to 
the Society's Library. The addition of this accommodation to the 
Library has enabled the Society to give up a separate room each to 
the following subjects : — (1) Oriental Literature and Antiquities ; (2) 
Travels ; (3) and Natural Ilistory. The room of Travels contains about 
3,000 volumes, and the completeness of this class has always been 
remarked by distinguished visitors to the Library. The Natural 
History collection also is almost perfect. 

Museum — Coins were presented to the Museum during the year by 
the Honorable W. E- Frere, Robert Mcllwraith, Esq., T. H. Stewart, 
Esq., C.S., Col. R. L. Playfair, Zanzibar, and by the Royal University 
of Christiania ; and Geological specimens by T. B. Johnstone, Esq*, 
Bf 'D., B. M., Staff, and A. Rogers, Esq., C.S., Mr. Frere also presented 
k general collection of War implements used by the tribes of the Caffre 
Boast. 

Original Communication' — Two original communications were read 
before the Society during the year, and the one by Rao Saheb Visava^ 
oath Narayan Mandhk was of great value and interest. 

Dr- Livingstone's Lecture. — On the 12th of last month Dr. Linng- 
itone, under the auspices of this Society, gave a lecture in the Town 
Sail on his African travels before the people of Bombay. Dr Living- 
itone was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and the Society has 
^llected Rupees 7>000 towards the new enterprise on which his steps 
ire bent. 

JaumaL — Three numbers of the Society's Journal arc now, from 
inaToidable causes, overdue. 

Extraordinary Meeting of the Society. — An extraordinary meeting 
>f the Societv was held on the 1 7th of March last, to present an address 
to the Honorable W. E. Frcrc, on resigning the Presidentship of the 
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Society (which he had helfi f«>r 10 jevs) ia oomseqiieace oT Ks lemvim; 
the cooutiy. A sobscriptton wu aUo opened for lu* bort bj tius 
Sculptor Wooloer. 

OhHvMry. — On 31at Jalj H65 died the Hooormble Ja^omuthjee 
Sunkeraett, for 20 vears a respected member of this SocieCj ami \ 
ii^>eral >ienefactor of its Library, and who, bj a long life of kboruiu 
actiTitv and distinguiithed pablic usefulness, made himself an hooavr co 
Bombay. On 3ist of August following, died the Honorable llr. Joadee 
Forl^rs, one of our Vice-Presidents, and the Society, in placii^ oa record 
the expression of their sorrow for his ontimely loss, added tLeir 
testimony to his eminent abilities, Taried accomplishments, and grace 
of manner ; to his imjiortant serrices on the illastratioa of the fitentaie 
and antiquities of Guzerat, and to his high character and exempbrr 
life, which reflected honour on the Britbh GoTemment in India, and 
won the affection of all classes of the natives with whom he held paUc 
or social intercourse. 

Finance. — Tlie financial state of the Society is satisfactorj, there 
being a balance on hand at this date of Rs. 6,890, exdosiTC of the 
sums raised in aid of the Livingstone enterprise and Mr. Frere*8 bnst. 
The classes of Fine Arts and War are very defective, and those (tf 
Classics and Ilistory are in great need of selected addition. 

The Rev. John Wilson, D.D., Honorary President, seconded by 
Dossablioy Framjee Cama, Esq., then moved : — " That the Report now 
read be adopted, and that the best thanks of the Society be given to 
the office-bearers for their zealous, able, and effective services during 
the past year." The motion was carried by acclamation. 

In proposing this motion. Dr. Wilson briefly commented on the 
prosperous state of the Society in the matter of its membership, its 
funds, and its library and museum. The books purchased by, and 
presented to, the Society, during the past year, formed an important 
addition to the large collection of works, especially of those of a stand- 
ard character, being made in this large and rapidly growing city. 
They had been wisely selected, in accordance with the expressed views 
of the Comniittee, and embraced every departm^t of modem and 
ancient literature. Some of them had been ordered on the recommen- 
dation of individual members of the Society, who were always en- 
couraged to enter the titles of desiderated publications in the order book 
lying on the table. The endeavours made by the learned and ingenious 
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Secretary, for the re-arrangement of certain classes of the Tolumes 
belonging to the Society, were of a praiseworthy character, and very 
convenient it would now be for the student and the inquirer to find all 
the voyages and travels collected into an apartment devoted to 
themselves ; the Oriental works, of all classes, brought into a second 
apartment ; the Natural History works into a third, and so on. These 
changes had not been effected by the Secretary without much labour, 
for which they stood to him highly indebted- Iligher obligations than 
these they were under to Dr. Birdvvood in connexion with the Library 
and Museum, for which he had not only provided new shelves, but 
procured the means of filling them. It was well known that he was 
the confidential adviser of the liberal Native friends of the Society, 
whose large benefactions they had of late years been called upon so 
warmly to acknowledge. In alluding to these liberal friends, he (Dr* 
W.) could not but express the wish that the contribution to the 
courageous and promising expedition of Dr. Livingstone should not 
fall short of the sum often thousand rupees, named at the great meeting 
in the Town Hall. While the general funds of the Society had so 
much increased of late years, it was also confidently hoped that they 
would not be long left uncmj)loyed. The Government donation of 
three hundred rupees a month could not be better used, in the first 
instance at least, than in collecting and publishing the documenta of 
Maratha History. Grant Duffs History was invaluable as a composi- 
tion ; but its references to indisputable authorities were often very 
indistinct and imperfect. Let the Poona Dufter be re-examined for 
historical purposes ; let the family chronicles and correspondence of the 
Maratha Chiefs, including the interesting biography of Nana Fadnavis, 
he procured and printed ; and let an intelligent judgment of the 
broadest character be formed of the Maratha movements, which extend- 
ed from Bombay to Bengal, and from Delhi to Cape Comorin- The 
excellent patron of the Society, Sir Bartle Frere, was much interested 
in the advancement of a literary enterprise of this character, and had 
prepared the way for it by privately advising the Maratha Sirdars to 
collect and combine tbc annals of their own families. 

In conformity with the Society's Rules, Article X., the meeting then 
proceeded to the election of members of the committee of management 
for the year 18Gr>-GG, and the following is the list of ofiice-bearers elected 
for the year 1 8G j-CG : — 

President — The Hon. Mr. Justice Newton, C.S ; rice-Presidents^^ 
1.5 r 
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M. StoTell> Esq., M.D. ; Bhau Daji, Esq., Honorary Member R.A.S. ; 
the Hon. C» J. Erskine, C.S. ; the Hon. Mr. Justice Tucker, C.S-; 
Members — The Hon. George Foggo ; Cowasjee Jehangier Readj- 
inoney, Esq., Dhunjeebhoy Framjee, Esq., ; James Taylor, Esq. j 
M. Kane, Esq., M.D., M.A. i^ George Buhler, Esq., Ph.D. ; Rao Saheb 
Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik ; Colonel J. A. Ballard, C.B. ; T. W. 
Ward, Esq., F.R.C.S. ; R. S. Sinclair, Esq., LL.D.; Auditors — James 
Taylor, Esq., Yenayekrdo Jaggonnathjee Simkersctt, Esq., and G. C. M. 
Birdwood Esq., M.D., Honorary Secretary, 

The Newspapers and Periodicals proposed to be added were then 
TO ted one by one, and the following were sanctioned to be taken by the 
Society : — 

1 . Punch in India. 2. Fortnightly Review, from the commence- 
ment. 3. Pall Mall Gazette. 4. London Directory. 5. Clergy 
List. 6. Medical List. 7* Bengal Army List. 8. Bombay Builder. 
9. Bombay Daily Post. 10. Weekly Reporter. 11. Law List, 
12. Journal of the Statistical Society of London (published quarterly), 
from the commencement. 13- Notes and Queries (published monthly). 
14. British Quarterly Review. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following correspondence : — 

Asiatic Society^ s Rooms, Town Hall, Notember 20th 1865. 

To Dr. David Livingstone- 

Sir, — I have the honour to enclose you a cheque for Rupees (6,450) 
six thousand four hundred and fifty, on the Bank of Bombay, being 
the amount received by this Society up to date in aid of your projected 
expedition into Africa, and to beg your orders as to the disposal of any 
further fioms which mav be raised here- 

This Society esteems it a most honoura))lc privilege to have been 
permitted to aid you, even in this most humble way, in your daring 
adventure, in which it devoutly wishes you God-speed- 

! have, &c., 

">*^ George Birdwood- 

\ 

^ 

Malabar Hill, 22)ui^'ovem6er 1865. 
To Geo. Birdwood, M.D., Edinb., \ 

Honorary Secretary, Bombny Asiatic Society. 
Sir,— I beg leave most heartily to acknowledge thi receipt of your 

S 
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cheque for Rs. (G,450) six thousand four hundred and fifty, being the 
amount received by the Asiatic Society in aid of my projected expedi- 
tion into Africa, and I take the liberty respectfully to offer my warmest 
thanks to the contributors for this very generous and substantial ])roof 
of their interest in the enterprise. 

The objects I have in view are partly geographical, and partly the 
opening of East Africa to the inlluenccs of Christian civilization, and hs 
exploration must be attended to first, some little time will elapse ere we 
can be prepared to enter upon the other more important duty. It 
appears to me that when I may be able to ])oint out a comparatively 
healthv localitv, if those of the subscribers who are mercantile men could 
be induced to undertake the commercial part of the project, and with this 
money and any other that maybe forthcoming, make a systematic effort 
to establish lawful trade, much more favourable results might be antici- 
pated than if it were in my hands. I do not possess tlic mercantile 
faculty, but in the hope that the Bombay merchants will yet come for- 
ward and re-establish that commerce with the neighbouring continent, 
which seems to have flourished in the remotest times, I shall deposit 
the above amount wth Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, & Co., and trust to their 
public spirit to take it up. 

Several of my friends kindly intended their contributions simply as 
assistance to me in the trials and dillicullies I expect to encounter, but 
their kindness has in mimy other ways lessened my expenses during my 
unexpected delay here, and 1 1 is Excellency the Governor and the Uom- 
bty Government have so smoothed mv wav, and afforded such valuable 
assistance, that I am in hopes of acconiplishins; the geographical objects 
of my journey without drawing any part of the sum in question. Hav- 
ing been a witness of the depopulation and disorganizations which have 
resulted from the slave trade, I am thorouuhly convinced that if the IJom- 
bav merchants should succeed in supplanting it with lawful commerce 
they will perform a most acceptable service to niercliauts and to their 

fellow-men. 

I am, &c., 

David Livingstone. 

Dr. Birdwood said that he had written to Dr. Livinsrstnne to sny that 
the Bombay subscription to his enterprise wns ahsoiuti'ly at his own 
disposali and that he had read this corresjujiidcnce merely to inform 
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the public that the fund had been disposed of according to the resolu- 
tion on which it was subscribed. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, the best thanks of the Society 
were voted to the Honorable the President for conducting the business 
of ilie Anniversary Meeting, and the meeting was then adjourned to 
Thursday, the 14th instant. 
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Leipzig The German 
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AsNALER for Nordisk Oldkyndighed. IS.iD. 8vo. 

Kjobenhavtt The Royal Soc. 

of Northern 
Antiquaries. 
Arch^ologic.^l Surveyor to the Government of 
India, Report of the, 'for the Season 1863-04- 
Fol. (3 copies) The Govern- 
ment of BoRi- 
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Adelaide The Government 
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ulBegisterof.forlseS- 
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Beddome (Capt R. H.) — The Ferns of Southern 

India. Nos. 15. 4to. Madras, 1865 — 67 The Government 
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The Ferns of Southern India. Nos. 17 to 19. 

4to. Madras, 1864 

Bible (An Arabic), New Translation. Rl. 8vo.. . . The Bombay 

Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

Bombay Builder ( The ), Vol, I., for 1865. 4to. 

Bombay T. A. Bulkley, 

Esq., C'E* 
Bomb vy Chamber of Commerce, Report of the, for 

the year 1864-65. 8vo. Bombay, 1866 The Bombay 
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Bombay University Calendar from 1861 — 67. 6 vols. 
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BooTAN, Political Missions to. Rl. 8vo. Cal. 1865.. The Government 
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Boston Society (The) of Natural History, Proceed- 

. ings of. Vols. VII. to IX. 8vo. Boston, 1859—63. The Society. 

■Constitution and By-Lawa of the, with a List 

of the Members. 1855. Pht. 8vo. Boston. . .. • 

BvHLEti (J. G.) — .Vn English Translation of the 

llimyaritic Inscriptions, explained and translated 

into German by the late Prof. E. O&iander, 

and edited by Prof. M. A. Levy. Pht. 8vo. 

Bombay, isr)6. (5 copies) The Government 

of Bombay. 
Conference (The Public works) held at Poona, 

Report of the Proceedings at. Fol. Bombay, 1860. 

Day (Francis). — The Fishes of Malabar. 4to. Lond- 

1865 

Deaths in Bombay during 1864. Rl. 8vo. Bombay, 

1866 ThoPrin. Insp. 

GeuL Medl 
Dept. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, Reports 

for the years 1863-64, 1864-65, 1865-66. 8vo. 

Bombay The Director of 

Pub. Instruc- 
tion. 
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Drury (Lieut. Col. H.) — Iland-Book of the Indian 

Flora. 2 vols. 8vo. Travancore, 186(; ■ 

Frederiks Universitets (Det kongelige Norse) for 

the year 1863. Pht. 8vo. Christiania 1805. . .. The University 

of Christ., Nor. 

Gaver til det Kgl. Norske Uuiversiteti Christiana. 

Pht. 8vo. Christiania, 18C3 

Geological Survey of India, Annual Report of the, 
and of the Museum of Geology, Calcutta, for 

1SG5-G6. Pht. 8vo. Cal. 1860 The Govt, of 
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Geological Survey of India, Catalogue of the Me- 
teorites in the Museum of the. Pht. 8vo. Cal. 
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Geological Survey of India, Catalogue of the Orga- 
nic Remains belonging to the Cephalopoda in 
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India. 
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6 ; Vol. III. Parts 13 ; Royal 4to. Cal The Govt, of 

India. 

Do. do. do- .. The Govt, of 

Bombay. 
GoBiNEAU ( Count A. de ) — Method of reading 

Cuneiform Texts, translated by Muncherjee Cow- 

asjee Shapoorjee. L. 8vo. Bombay, 1865 The Translator* 

GovER (Charles E.) — Indian Weights and Measures, 
their condition and remedy. Pht. Svo* Madras, 
1865 .. The Author. 

Governor of Bomb&y, Proceedings of the Council 

of the, assembled for the purpose of making 

Laws and Regulations, 1865. Vol. IV. 4to. 

Bombay, 1866 The Govt of 

Bombay. ' 
Graham (Lieut. Col. J. D.) — Annual Report of, on 

the improvement of Harbours of Lakes Michigan, 
St. Clair, &c., for the year 1858. Pht. Svo. Wash- 
ington, 18.>9 The Board of Re- 

. gents. Smith. 
Inst. Wash. 
*■ Report of, on Mason and Dixon's Line. Pht. 

8vo. Chicago, 1862 The Author. 

Griffin (Lepel* II.) — Punjaub Chiefs. 4to. Pun- 
jab, 1865 The Govt, of 
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Hamilton (Lieut. Col. D.) — Report on the High 
Ranges of the AnnamuUay Mountains. Pht. 8vo. 

Madras, 1866 The Govt, of 
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High Court of Bombay, Report of Cases decided in 
the. Vols. I. iS: II. (in 4 Parts each). Svo. Bom- 
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Index Scholarum in Universitate Regia Fredcri- 

ciana for 1865. Pht. Rl. Svo* Christiania .... The Universilv 

of Chrittliania. 
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Pht. 8vo. Bomhav The Institution. 

Jahkesbkricht des Rereins fiir Krdkundezu 

Dresden for 1 SO. "i The University 
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Karsandas Mulji. — Travels in Ijmgland. Svo. 1866. The Author. 

Kjerulf ( L. T. ) — Veiviser ved Geologiske 

£\cursLoneri Christiania onicgn, &c- Pht. ito^ 

Christ. ISGj.. The University 

of Christiania. 
Lasskn (Christian) — Indische Alterthumskunde. 

Erateii Baiides Krste lliilftc. 8vo. Leipzij;, 1866. The Author. 

Magi; I (P. G) — Due Episodii de Poemi Indiani. 

12mo. Milan, 1847 The Rev. Chas. 
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Arciikr (W. II.) Statistical Notes on the Pro- The Trustees to 

gross of Victoria from the foundation of the the Melbourne 

Colony (ISGj— 1S60). Isi Series. Parts 1 & Public Librar)-. 
2. 4 to. 

The Statistical Register of Victoria, from 
the foundation of the Colonv, with an Astro- 
uoniical Calendar for 1865, edited hv. 

Svo. 1854 

Rkpokt on the Progress and Statistics of 

Victoria from 1851 to 1858. Pht. 8vo .. 

Darry (R.) Lecture on the Uistory of the Art 

of Agriculture. Pht. 8vo. 1364 

CATALotiUE of the Casts, Busts, Reliefs, and 

Illustrations of the School of Design and 

Ceramic Art in the Museum of Art at the 
• Melbourne Public Librarv. Rl. 8 vo. 1S65. 

— of the Victorian Exhibitiou, J S6 1 . 8vo. -^_ 
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Catalogue (The) of the Melbourne Public The Trustees to 

Library for 1861, with a Supplementary the Melbourne 

Catalogue for 18(i5. 2 vols. Rl. 8vo Public Library. 

Dicker's Mining Record, and Guide to the 
Gold Mines of Victoria, from 24th Novem- 
ber 18C4 to 24th May 18G5. Fol . 

Griffith (Chas. J.). — Observations on the 

Water supply of Melbourne. Pht. 8vo. 1855. i- 

Hearn ( W. E. )— Plutology A^ the Theory 
of the efforts to satisflRjrHuman Wants, 
8vo. 18G3 

Melbourne Mechanics' Institute (The), 
Report of the Committee of Management 
and of School of Arts for the year 1862. Pht. 
8vo. 1803. (2 copies) 

' University Calendar (The) for the aca- 
demic vear 18G4-() 5. 12mo . . 

Millar (John) — Victorian Trades Hall and 
Literary Institute, Melbourne ; Inaugural 
Address bv, I860. Pht- Roval 8vo 

Mueller (F.) Australian Mosses. 8vo. 1864. 

Fragmenta Phytographicc Australia;, 4 

vols. 8vo. 1858—64 

—The Plants Indigenous to the Colony of 

Victoria. Vol. I. 4to. 1860—62 r 

Vegetation of the Chatham Islands. 8vo. 

1864 . 

Neumayer (Geo.) — Results of the Meteoro- 

iogical Observations taken in the Colony of 

Victoria during the years 1859 — 62, and of 

the Nautical Observations, &c. 4to. 1864. . . 

Society, Acclimatisation, of Victoria, Rules 

and Objects of the. Pht. 8vo. 1861 

Government Papers^ viz : — 
Aborigines (The) in the Colony of Victoria, 
Second and Third Reports of the Central 
Board appointed to^ watch over the interests 
of the, 1862—64. . 
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Agriculture, The Board of, Third and Fourth The Trustees to 

Annual Reports, presented by the Council the Melb. Pub. 

to, 186i-G3 Library. 

Census of Victoria, 1857 and 1861 

Civil Establishment of the Colony of Victoria 

for the year 1 8G3 

Education, Victoria, Copies of Letter and 

Correspondence, &c., 1862 — 64 ■ 

The Board of, Victoria, First and 

Second Reports of, 1862-63 

General Regulations, 1864 ■ 

■ Report of the Inspector General of 

Schools, 1864 

Electric Telegraph, Victoria, Report of the 

General Superintendent of, for 1862-63 .. ■■ 

Expenditure on Ports and Uarbours, Victoria, 

1864. 

Statement of, Victoria. 1860 ■- 

Finance, Victoria, 1861-62 ■ 

« 

Gold Fields (The) of Victoria, Rc})ort of the 

Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 

condition and prospects of. 1 862-63 . 

Statistics, 1861-63 . 

Health (Central Board of), Seventh and Eighth 

Annual Reports, Victoria, 1862-64 i- 

Health Officer, Reports of Victoria, 1855-56 & 

1862-63 

International Exhibition, Victoria, 1862. .. ■ ■ 

Medical Officer (Chief), Victoria, Reports of 

the Sanitary Stations for 1861-62-63 .... ■ i 

" Returns of 

Diseases, &c. 1862-64 ■ 

Melbourne Suburban and Hobson's Bav 
Railway Act Amendment Bills, Reports from 
the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly upon the. Victoria. 1860-61 & 
1S62-63 .-! . 
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Melbourne Publications, Government Papers — conthuted. 

Donors. 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Victoria, Re- 
port of the, Quarter ending Slst March 1864 The Trustees to 

thciMelh.Pub. 



Municipalities (The) and the Charitable 
Institutions in Victoria, Rc])ort of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into. 1 862-03 

Observatories (The) Victoria, Special Re- 
port of the Board of Visitor to. 1862. . . . 

Observatory (The) Victoria, Third Report 
of the Board of Visitors to. 1862 

Post Office Department (The) Victoria, Re- 
port on, to 30th September 1862 

Printing Establishment (The Government), 
Report on, for the years 1859, 1860, and 
1861 

Railways, Victorian, Report of the Board of 
Land and Works, November 1862 

Savings Banks, Victoria, Statements and Re- 
turns for the year ending 30th June 1863. 

Statistics (Agricultural and Live Stock) of 
Victoria for 1862-63 

Criminal, Victoria. 1862-63-64 .... 

of the Colony of Victoria, for 1855, 

1858, 1859, & 1861-62 

Volunteer Force, Victoria, being report on the 
course of .Musketry Instruction of the Force, 
which commenced on the 1 5th September 
1 861, and concluded on the 3 1 st August 1 862 

State of the. 1 862. . 

Murdoch (John), Classified Catalogue of Tamil 

Printed Books, with Introductory notices,com- 

piled by. 12mo. Madras, 1865- 

Do. do. do. 
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The Madras 
Educational 
C'hristian Ver- 
nacular Society. 
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Nagpore Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Pro- 
duce, Report of the. 8vo. Nagpore, 1865 The Exhibition 

Committee* 

NowROJEE Byraiiijee, Government System of Edu- 
cation, its Tendencies and Results. Pht. Svo*. . The Author. 

Observations, Meteorological, Results of, made 
under the directions of the United States Patent 
Office and the Smithsonian Institution, &c., from 
1854 to 1859 inclusive. Vol. II. Part 1st, 4to. 

Washington, 18C4 The Smith. Inst. 

Washington. 

Observatory (The Government), Colaba^ Report 
of the Superintendent of. Pht. 8vo. Bombay, 

1866 The Government 

of Bombay. 

O Chronista di Te.isuarv. Periodical Mensal, redactor 
J. H. da Cunha Rivara. Nos. 1 to 9, 8vo. Nova. 
Goa. 1866 The Editor. 

Parsees, Correspondence on miscellaneous subjects 
relating to the. Rl. 8vo. Bombay 1865. (In 

Gujarathi ) The Parsee As- 

sociation. 

Report (Annual) of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, together with the Report 

of the Director. 1863. Pht. 8vo. Boston The Boston Soc. 

of Nat. Hist. 

Sadlier (Capt. G. F. ), Diary of a Journey across 

Arabia. Pht. 8vo. Bombay, 1 866 The Govt, of 

Bombay. 

Sars (G. O.), NorgesFerskvandskrebsdyr. Pht. 4to. 

Christiania,l865 The Univ. of 

Christiania.- 

m (Dr. M.) Om de i Norge Forekmmende 
Fossile Dyrelevninger fra Quartaerperioden. 
Pht. 4to. Christ. 1865 
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Selections from the Records of Governments. 

viz. : — 

Bengal, 

MouLViE Ahmedoollah of Patna and others, Papers 
relating to the Trial of. No. 42. 8vo. Cal. 

1866 • TheGovernment 

of Bengal. 
Bom bay. 

Belgaum Collectorate, Papers relative to the intro- 
duction of revised rates of Assessment into part • 
of the Uthnee Talooka, the Tasgaum and Sump- 
gaum Talookas, and part of the Padshapoor Ta- 
looka, all of the. New Series No- 94. 8vo. Bom- 
bay, 1 865 The Government 

of Bombav- 

Challisgaum Talooka, Letters relating to Assessment 
of Loharaand Wurrungaum Pergunnas and nine 
Villages in. New Series No. 97. 8vo. Bom- 
bay, 1866. 

Governor of Bombay (His Excellency the). Papers 
relating to the Constitution and Functions of, 
for making Laws and Regulations. New Series. 
No. 92. 8vo. Bombay, 1865 . . 

Irrigation Series, viz :— 

No. L Irrigation Projects for the Bombay Presidency. 
Tank at Ekrookh, near Sholapoor, with a Map 
and Plans in a separate case. 8vo. Bomb. 1866. ■ 

No. II. Water Supply of Poona and Kirkee, with 
Plans and Estimates. Project by Lieut. Col. Fife, 
with a Map and 2 Lithographic Drawings in a 
separate case. 8vo. Bombay, 1866 

No. III. Irrigation Projects for the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Land in the Paihra and Godavery Valleys, 
near Newassa, in the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, 
(the Lakh Project), with a Map and Plans in a 
separate case. 8vo- Bombay, 1866 
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Irrigation Series — confhiued. Donors. 

No. IV. Paper (A) on Irrigation in the Southern The Government 
Maratha Country. 8vo. Bombay 1866 of Bombay. 

No, V. on Irrigation in the Deccan and 

Pouthcrn Maratha Country, by Col. Playfair. 

Svo. Bombay, 1866 ■ 

Khandeish Collectorate (The), Papers relative to 
the introduction of revised rates of Assessment 
into eight Talookas and two Pettas of. New 
Series, No. 93, Svo. Bombay, 1865 

Tanna (iollectorato (The), Papers relating to the 
revised rates of Assessment for thirteen different 
Talookas of. New Series, No. 96, 8vo. Bom- 
bay, 1866 

North-Western Provinces* 

Part XLIV. Fol. Allahabad, 1866; containing — 

Art. I. — Report on Native Presses in the North- 
western Provinces for the years 1862, 1863, 
1864, and 1865, by M. Kempsou, Director of 
Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces . . The Govt, of 

North- West- 
ern Provinces. 
II. — Annual Reports of the Lunatic Asylums at 
Bareilly and Benares for the year 1865, under 

the superintendence of Doctors F. Corbyn and 

R. Cockburn . 



III. — Annual Report of the Vaccination Opera- 
tions in the Agra and Meerut Divisions for the 
Season 1865-66, under the superintendence of 
Asst. -Surgeon R. Pringle, Supt. of Vaccina- 
tion, Agra and Meerut Divisions 

V — Report on the Progress of the Public Library 
and Museum at Allahabad, during the year 1865- 

Seton-Karr (W. S.) Selections froih Calcutta 
Gazettes of the years 1784 to 1788. 2 vols. 
8vo. Cal. 1864. 



The Government 
of Bengal. 
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Donors. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge- Vol. 

XIV. 4to. Washington, 186.5 The Board of Re- 
gents. Smith. 
Inst., Wash. 

Society (La Rojale) des Antiquities du Nord, 
Memoires de, 1850 — 1860. 8vo. Copenhagen, 
1861 The Society. 

» ■ The Agri-Horticultural, of Punjab, Papers 
and Proceedings of, from August to December 
1865. Pht. 8vo. Lahore, 1865 . . 

— of Western India, Reports of, for the years 

1863-64. 8vo. Bombay 

■ The Asiatic of Bengal, Journal of. Parts 
I. and II. for 1865 (4 Nos. in each Part) ; 
Part I. Nos. 2, and Part II. No. 1 for 1866, 

8vo. Cal 

■ Proceedings of, 

Nos. 10 to 12, with an Index for 1865 ; and Nos. 

1 to 9 for 1866. 8vo. Cal 

« The Bombay Geographical, Transactions 

of. Vol. XVII. 8vo. Bombay, 1865 . 

The British and Foreign Bible, The Sixty- 
first Report of. 8vo. Lond. 1865 The Bombay 

Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society. 
The Grant College Medical, Transactions 



of. No. 1 . 8vo. Bombay, 1865 The Society. 

The Literary and Philosophical, of Man- 



m 



Chester, Memoirs of. 3rd Series, Vol. II. 8vo. 
Lond. 1 865 

■ « Proceedings 

of. Vols. II. to IV., 8vo. Manchester, 1862—65. 

— — The Royal Asiatic of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Journal of. New Series, Vol. 11. 8vo. 
Lond. 1866 

Proceedings 

of. Vol. XIV. for 1865. 8vo. Lond 



«*■ 
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Donors. 

Society, The Royal Astronomical, Memoirs of the. 

Vols. XXXlli. & XXXI V. 4to. Lond. 1863 -65. The Society. 

The Royal Geographical, Journal of. Vol. 

XXXV. for 1 865. 8vo. Lond 

•— The Students' Literary and Scientific, 

Report of, for the Sessions of 1864-65. Pht- 

8vo. Bomhay • — 

Stephen (Prof. Geo.), The Old Northern Runic Mo- 
numents of Scandinavia and England, now first 
collected and deciphered by. Part L Fol. Lond. 
18G6 Prof. Westergaard. 

Tasmania and the adjacent Islands, Map of. 4to.. . Col. Crawford. 

Tassy (M. Garcin de), Discours d'ouverture du 4 

Deccmbre 1865. Pht. 8vo. (2 copies) ...... The Author. 

Tom Cringle's Jottings of an Invalid in search of 

Uealth. 8vo. Bombay, 1865 The Times of 

India. 

Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presidency 
and Sind, Report on, for the year 1865. Pht. 

8vo. Bombay, 1866 The Prin. Insp. 

Genl. Medl. 
Dept. 
Vrulal Kalidas. A History of the Guzerati Lan- 
guage. Pht. 8vo. Ahmedabad, 1855 (in 

Gujarathi) The Gujarat 

Vernacular So- 
ciety. 
Whitney (Wm. D) on the Views of Biot and 
Weber, respecting the relations of the Hindu 

and Chinese Systems of Asterisks. 8vo Rev. C. H. A. 

Dall, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Wright (W.), The Kamil of El-Mubarrad, edited 

by. Part 1st, 4 to. Leipzig, 1864 The German 

Oriental So- 
ciety. 
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FOR THE MUSEUM. 

From Uth Dfx. 1865 to 2Gth November 1866. 

donors- 
Coins, 17 Copper, from Melbourne The Trustees to 

theMelbourne 

Pub. Library. 
20 old, found by some Prisoners employed 

on Municipal Works in the Hydrabad Districts. The Govt, of 

Bombay. 

Scales, a pair of, made at Delhi for Jewellers, &c.. . Capt. A Phelps- 

Stone Slab (A), bearing the following Inscription, 

and taken from the Apollo Gate of the Old 

Fortifications, Bombay : — 

H. O. 1. 

Hon. Carolo Boone Armigero) Insulse Bombayse 

&c. Gubematore Ulustrissimo, Fun. ult. Anno 

Domini MDCCXVII Col. J. Jones, 

R.E., Exec 

Eiig. Bombay 

Defences. 

Sulphur, a piece of, found in the Ordnance and 

Magazine of the Ark or Citadel at Beejapoor. . Capt. A. Phelps. 

Tiles (Encaustic), Two broken specimens of, with 

which the " Mehrab " at Beejapoor is decorated — — 

Purchased for the Society^ s Museum. 

Coins, I Gold and 2 Copper, of Constans and Constantius, " Victo- 
na. 

Cylinder (an Assyrian) ; Ring-seal (an ancient) from Mesopotamia ; 
Seal (a small bloodstone); Seal (a small silver); also antiques, from 
the same country ; and Coin (A Saasanian silver). 




PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
From 14th December 1865 to 26th November 1866. 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 11th January 1866 Dr. Birdwood 
tendered his resignation of the office of the Honorary Secretary of the 
Society, as he was going to Mahabaleshwar for some months, and con- 
aidered that so distinguished an office should not he occupied by any 
one acting for him. 

Dr. Stovell said he must beg to be allowed to express the feelings of 
Tegret with whicli he heard the announcement just made by Dr. Birdwood 
of his resignation as Secretary, and he was quite sure that, if he rightly 
estimated the feelings of the members then present, they would one and 
all fully participate with him in this expression of regret. Until he re- 
ceived the paper convening the meeting he had not the slightest idea 
that their Secretary had contemplated such a step, and he trusted Dr. 
Birdwood would pardon his remarking that the reasons just urged for 
taking it by no means convinced him of its necessity. They seemed to 
resolve themselves into an honourable desire on the part of Dr. Birdwood 
to leave the Society unfettered in making its future arrangements. He 
thought, however, the Meeting would not be true to the best interests 
of the Society if they contented themselves with formally accepting the 
resignation without first endeavouring to prevail on Dr. Birdwood to re- 
consider the question. Every member was so well aware of the deep 
obligations to Dr. Birdwood under which the Society laboured, and so 
fully appreciated the very able manner in which he had at all times per- 
formed the duties of his office, that he might well be excused for not 
saying a word on that part of the subject, more particularly as there 
were many members in the room who not very long since were present 
at one of their meetings in which the late President, the Honourable Mr. 
Frere, in resigning his seat, bore such graceful testimony to the value 
of their Secretary's services. He thought, therefore, the Meeting should 
endeavour to adopt some step which would enable Dr. Birdwood to re- 
tain his post, and he did not see any great difficulty in doing so. Dr. 
Birdwood was only leaving Bombay for a time, for the recovery of his 
health. He was not going to Europe, but merely to Mahabaleshwar. 
\9r 
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He thought, therefore, the Meeting would act wisely in followiDg the 
example recently set on a somewhnt similar occasion hy the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society, who succeeded in retaining Dr. Birdwood as Secre- 
tary, by providing for the performance of his duties during his tem- 
porary absence. He would suggest the adoption of a similar step, and 
would therefore beg to propose that Dr. Birdwood be requested to re- 
tain the post of Secretary, and that Dr. Kane, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management, be requested to officiate as Secretary during 
Dr. Birdwood' s absence. 

The Honorary President said he entirely agreed with the Chairman 
in the view taken by him of this important matter. The serrices of 
Dr. Birdwood to the Society had all along been of singular yalue, and 
should not be dispensed with while any practicable arrangement could 
be made by which they could be resumed by him on his return from 
his contemplated sojourn on the hills, or, if found necessary for him to 
spend the rains in the Dakhan, after his return from Puna next cold 
season. The general business of the Society he had conducted with 
surpassing energy and efficiency. He was quite an institution in the 
rooms, ever ready to welcome and assist all the members, and not merely 
the members, but the numerous visitors from all parts of the world 
who now find their way to Bombay, and who receive attentions from 
him such as certainly were never rendered by any of his distinguuhed 
predecessors. 

Dr. Stovell's proposition having been put to the vote, was nnaai- 
mously carried. 

At the same meeting Dr* Birdwood, the Honorary Secretary, read 

the following propositions : — 

<' (1) That a Curator of the Library be appointed on the comple- 
tion of the new classified catalogue. 

" (2) That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society enter 
into negotiations with the Geographical Society of Bombay for the 
amalgamation of the two Societies." 

Proposed by James Taylor, Esq., and seconded by Mnngoldass 
Nathoobhoy, Esq. : — 

" That the Honorary Secretary, in view of his intended absence^ be 
requested to record his opinion on both subjects, for the benefit of the 
Committee, previous to his departure." 
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Moved by Dr. Wilson, seconded by James Taylor, Esq.: — 

'' That both subjects be remitted to the Committee of Management 
for their consideration, and to report thereon." 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 8th of March 1866, Dr. Kane, 
Officiating Honorary Secretary, read the following letters : — 

*^ Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Town Hall, 2\st February 1866. 

To F. S. Chapman, Esq , C.S., 

Chief Secretary to Goyernment, General Department, 

Bombay. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward, for the acceptance of Govern- 
ment, twenty-five (25) copies of the Journal, No. XXII. of Vol. VII., 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, free of expense, aa 
an acknowledgment of the liberahty shown to the Society by Govern- 
ment, — I have, &c., 

Matthew Kane, M.D., 
Oflficiating Honorary Secretary to the Society." 



'' General Department, 
Bombay, 23rd February 1866. 
To M. Kane, Esq., M.D., 

Officiating Honorary Secretary, 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Sir, — I am directed by his Excellency the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 25 copies of the Journal, No. 
XXI I. « of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, forwarded 
with your letter dated 21st instant. — I have, &c., 

H. E. Jacomb, 
For Chief Secretary to Government," 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 12th April 1866, James Taylor, 
Iaq.| Acting Honorary Secretary^ read the following letters : — 
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"No. 498 of lSr>6. 

To THE Secretary, Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 

General Department^ 

Bombay Castle, 9th March 1866. 

Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to 

forward to you, for the use of the Society, the accompanying copies of 

the inscriptions on the Dutch tombs at Surat, and the correspondeoGe 

connected therewith. — I have, &c., 

II. £. Jacomb, 

l^ndcr-Srcretarv to Government.'' 



"No. 231 G of 18G5. 
Public Works Department, Executive Engineer^'s Office, 

Surat, \K)th December 1865. 
To the Superintending Engineer N.D., Deesn. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward copies, taken by Lieut. Boileau, 
R. E., Assistant Engineer, of the nine inscriptions now remaining in 
existence in the Dutch cemetery here. Neither Lieut. Buileau nor I 
have any knowledge of Dutch. Some of the words in the inscriptions 
run so much into each other, from being cut very close together^ that 
it is difficult for any one not having an acquaintance with the Dutch 
language to separate them, and at the same time ensure correct ortho* 
graphy throughout. 1 have therefore postponed the transmission of 
the copies to you, in the hope that I might fall in w^iih some one who 
knew something of the language, and who might be able to separate 
the words correctly, and also make English translations of the inscrip- 
tions. No opportunity of the kind having however occurred, I am 
unwilling to delay any longer, and therefore transmit the documents 
as they are. The small crosses in inscription No. 9 represent letters 
which are illegible. 

2. I may remark that my predecessor appears to have expended the 
whole of the grant (as per Government Resolution No. 293 of the 
26th February 1854) upon the most remarkable tombs in the English 
cemetery, where there are even now others, sufficiently conspicuous from 
their size, which are in a dilapidated condition, and for repairing which 
DO funds arc avnilable, the repairs to the largest tombs having ab- 
sorbed the whole sanction. The Dutch and Armenian tombs at Sarat, 
and the Dutch ones at Broach, have not therefore been repaired at all. 
I would now solicit (with reference to the concluding portion of para, S 
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of the Government Resolution above referred to) a further grant for 
the purpose. Such grant should, if it is intended to render the condi- 
tion of the Dutch tombs at Surat and Broach at all satisfactory, be at 
least equal to the amount of the former one. It is probable that n 
representfxtion of tlie matter, if I may take the liberty of suggesting 
one, to the Dutch Government, would result in their granting a similar 
amount for so laudable a purpose, in which case the cemeteries could 
be cleared of vegetation, rubbish, &c., and their enclosing walls and 
tombs put into such repair as would ensure their stability for years to 

come. — I have, &c., 

C. Manx, Lieut., R.E., 

Executive Engineer, Surat and Broach." 

" E. Ecclesiastical — No. 42 of 1866. 

Public Works Depf; Suptff. Engineer's Office, N. D., 

Camp, Ahmedahad, 4th Jan, 1866. 

Forwarded, with accompanying copies of inscriptions, to the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, Bombay, with reference to 
para. 5 of Government Resolution No. 293 of the 20th February 1864, 
and Memorandum No. 250 c. w, 1235 m, of the 1st June last. 

2. In reply to a reference to the Executive Engineer more immedi- 
ately on the questions noticed in the 3rd and 4 th paras, of the Govern- 
ment Resolution above noticed, Lieut. Mant has replied as follows : — 

* My predecessor consulted the Rev. Mr. Hughes, and determined 
with him the tombs most requiring repair. Mr Hughes has also been 
consulted as regards the suggestions contained in my No. 2316 of the 
16th instant, and fully concurs with them. 

*2. My predecessor has perhaps gone beyond the letter of the 
Government Resolution referred to in renewing portions of ornament- 
ation not absolutely necessary for the stability of th) structures. It 
would however have been most difficult to have carried out the repairs, 
with any satisfaction to himself or to others, without so doing to a cer- 
tain extent. The tombs which have been most extensively repaired 
were, before the repairs were executed, mouldering away in some portions, 
other portions being in good preservation. The mouldering away being 
caused by saline efflorescence, a great deal of renewal of plaster was re- 
quired ; and as the portions of the tombs which I have mentioned aa 
being in good preservation have upon them the simple plaster mould- 
inga, cornices, or scroll-work (as the case might be) which ran round 
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the structures originallj, to renew these mouldings, &c., when repairing 
the tombs, would have been to produce effects so incongruous, from the 
appearance of patchwork which they would have presented, as to excite 
the risibility if not the reprobation of every one seeing them. My pre- 
decessor has, besides executing more substantial repairs, done little more 
than reproduce original ornamentation; whereas I have above shown 
its reproduction was very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, and I 
think that he could scarcely have acted otherwise* I have shown this 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who endorses my opinion on the 
subject.' 

The undersigned, having seen the tombs restored with great care and 
taste by Mr. Woodhouse, fully concurs in the above. 

3. The Superintending Engineer solicits a further grant for the re- 
pairs of the Dutch and Armenian tombs at Surat, and the Dutch ones 
at Broach. 

H. W. B. Bell, Colonel, 
Superintending Engineer, N. D/' 



" Liverpool and London ChamberM, 

Liverpool, 19M January 1866. 

To THE President of the Bombay Branch of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Sir, — Under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce here, a fund 
is in the course of formation to be both a public testimony to the great 
services of the late Admiral Fitzroy, and also a provision for his family, 
unfortunately left in very destitute circumstances by his untimely death. 

I enclose for your information a statement of the late Admiral's ser- 
vices, which will supply you with the facts of the case. A list of the 
Committee of the Fund is annexed to it, and a partial list of donors, 
which however has been greatly augmented since the paper was printed. 

Will you bring this matter under the notice of your Society ? I am 
communicating with the Presidents of the Geographical Society and 
the Chamber of Commerce, and I hope that you will unitedly take 
steps to open a subscription list for the fund in Bombay. — I am, &c., 

William Feeoxjson, 
Hoik Secy, and Treasurer to the Fund." 
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** Bombay, \Qth January 1866. 
Mt dear Dr. Birdwood, 

If the Accompanying curiosities are of anj use to the Museum, it is 
welcome to them. 

The first parcel contains two (broken) specimens of the encaustic 
tiles with which the *' Mehrab '* or western recess of the Ma<<jid of 
Kwajah Amin die (?) Ulla at Bijapur is decorated. The whole building 
is curious, being covered with a vault instead of a dome or domes, and 
having a gateway under a square tower on the north side of the court- 
yard in front of the Masjid. There are several entire specimens of the 
encaustic tiles still remaining in the building, but a great number have 
been removed. 

The second parcel contains a piece of sulphur, picked up in the ord- 
nance magazine of the ark or citadel at Bijapur. — Believe me, &c., 

Arthur Phelps. 
O. BiRDwooD, Esq., M.D., &c. &c." 



At'the Monthly Meeting of the 10th May 1866, Dr. Kane, Officiating 
Honorary Secretary , read the following letter : — 
" James Taylor, Esq., 

Acting Honorary Secy., B. B. Asiatic Society. 

Dear Sir, — I submitted to the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Steins, 
the copies of the inscriptions on the Dutch tombs at Surat and Ahmed- 
abad, and he has been good enough to furnish a verbatim translation 
of them, which I send, together with the copies. 

With regard to some of the inscriptions, which were almost unintel- 
ligible, he has re-written them, supplied missing letters, and given the 
translation in an adjacent column. 

Dr. Steins informs me that he believes that upon a proper repre- 
sentation being made to the Minister of Colonies at the Hague, accom- 
panied with an estimate of the repairs, the necessary funds would be 

supplied by the Dutch Government.'' 

I have, &c., 

R. A. Dallas. 
27th AprU 1866." 

Proposed by James Taylor, Esq., seconded by Dr. Stovell, Vice" 
Prendent of the Society — " That the best thanks of the Meeting be 
gliven to Mr. £. W. West for the interesting communication which had 
just been read, and that the Secretary be further instructed to convey to 
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Messrs. E. and A. West, on the occnsion of their departure from Bom« 
bay, the high sense this Meeting entertains of their services to the So- 
ciety, in the numerous contributions they have made to the Journal 
during the period of their residence in Western India, and that a com- 
plete set of the Society's Journal be presented in recognition thereof." 

Proposed by Dr. Stovell, seconded by Dr. Kane, Officiating Honor' 
anj Secretary — "That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Steins for his kind services in deciphering the in- 
scriptions on the Dutch tombs at Surat.'* 

Proposed by Dr. Stovell, seconded by James Taylor, Esq. — " That 
the cordial thanks of tlie Society be given to Dr. Kane for his efficient 
services as Ojffici.iting Honorary Secretary for the past four monlhs." 

It was proposed, seconded, and unanimously agreed to — ** That 
James Taylor, Esq., should officiate as Honorxry Secretary on the 
occasion of the departure of Dr. Kane, and until the return of Dr. Bird- 
wood to Bombay." 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th June 1866 Mr. Taylor said 
that as their able and energetic Secret iryt Dr. Bird wood, had again re- 
turned to Bombay in renewed health, and was ready to resume his 
former post, he begged now to resign the office of Officiating Honorary 
Secretary, 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Taylor for his services to the Society during the period he had officiated 
as Honorary Secretary > 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 1 2th July 1866, the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, mentioned tbat some months 
ago he had received a circular from Professor Weber of Berlin, call« 
ing attention to the institution of a testimonial fund intended to do 
honour to Professor Bopp, on the return of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the commencement of his career as an author in the department of 
philology, in which his labours to the present day were of unsurpassed 
merit and importance. He had intended to use that circular as a call to 
the European and Native Orientalists and patrons of literature in the 
West of India to exercise their liberality for the encouragement of a move- 
mem alike creditable to its promoters and to the distinguished scholar 
whom it is intended to honour. The financial difficulties of the presi- 
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dency, however, had prevented his taking action in that direction ; yet 
he felt that it was very unbecoming that nothing should be done in the 
ease in Bombay. In turning over the matter in his mind he had come 
to the conclusion that in present circumstfinces the best method of pro- 
cedure would be to ask the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, as 
he would now do, to give, as a token of its high admiration of the labours 
of Professor Bopp and their surpassing results, a contribution to the 
testimonial fund which had with so much propriety been instituted. 
In the view which he took of the matter he had been encouraged by 
the office-bearers, and by those members of the Society whom he had 
an opportunity of consulting, — all of them warmly expressing their agree- 
ment with it. In now mentioning the matter publicly to the Society he 
would simply say that Professor Bopp was, notwithstanding the ten- 
tamina of other scholars, the real parent of scientific philology as applied 
to the development of the original constitution^ intimate affinities, 
verbal and grammatical connections, orthocpical modifications, and pra» 
gressional divergences of the great classical and popular Japetan lan- 
guages of the East and West. His first work, ** On the System of 
the Conjugations of the Sanskrit Language compared with those of the 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and German Languages," appeared in 181G, but 
it was long before it became duly known and acknowledged in Britain. 
The learned Professor Dunbar, whose class he (Dr. W.) had had tho 
pleasure of attending for four sessions in the University of Edinburgh 
(following Dr. Alexander Murray^ Dugald Stewart, and others), stren- 
uously held, up to 1828, that the Sanskrit coincidences with the Greek 
were to be attributed to the influence of the soldiery of Alexander the 
Great and of the Groeco-Bractrian kingdoms in the North of India. The 
appearance of the first portions of Bopp's Comparative Grammar, as 
well said by Dunbar himself in 1844, had " put an end to all that con- 
ceit." Speaking of that Comparative Grammar, Professor 11. 11. Wilson 
thus writes : — ** In this work a new and remarkable class of affinities 
has been systematically and elaborately investigated. Taking as his 
standard the Sanskrit language, Professor Bopp has traced the analogies 
which associate with it and with each other, the Zend, Greek, Latin^ 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic tongues ; and, whatever may be thought 
of some of his arguments, he may be considered to have established be- 
yond reasonable question a near relationship between the languages 
of nations separated by the intervention of centuries and the distance 
of half the globe, by differences of physical formation and social insti* 

20 r 
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tution, — ^between the forms of speech current among the dark com* 
plexioned natives of India, and the fair-skinned races i)f ancient and 
modern Europe ; a relationship of which no suspicion existed fifty years 
ago, and which has been satisfactorily established only within a recent 
period, during which the Sanskrit language has been carefully studied, 
and the principles of alphabetical and syllabic modulation upon which its 
grammatical changes are founded have been applied to its kindred 
forms of speech by the philologers of Gernaany." With this every 
lingual student of the Society must agree, rejecting howeyer the 
cautionary clause " whatever may be thought of his .(Bopp's) principles,** 
which is altogether superfluous, as his principles and his general appllr 
cation of them (always lucidly and firmly yet modcstjy conducted) ace 
absolutely incontrovertible. These principles had only to be carried out 
to explain all the common peculiarities of the Indo-Teutonic languages, 
and they had only to be applied to other families of languages and 
their connexions with one another (for such connexions, though remote 
and occult in many instances, they have) to put an end to the ravings of 
our novel and imaginative anthropologists, who ^eem to be in doubt, inter 
alia, of their own species. All honour then be to Bopp and his disciples ! 
The proposal submitted to the Society at present, however, was merely 
that it should contribute the sum of thirty guineas to the Testimonial 
Fund instituted in his honour, and to be applied as he may suggest in 
furtherance of the department of literature in which he stands, and will 
eyer Tcmtiin, facile princeps- It was the more becoming that Bombay 
should ofi*er this token of regard to the learned German that it had fur- 
nished the able and successful translator (Mr. E. B. Eastwick) of the 
jComparative Grammar, the crowning work of the great philologer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Newton very cordially seconded the motion 
now made, fully acquiescing in all that had been said in its favour by 
Pr. TVilson, and gratefully acknowledging his own obligations, in his 
student days, to Professor Bopp. 

Dr. Birdwood, Honorary Secretary to the Society, also warmly sup- 
ported the proposition, which was unanimously adopted. 

It was agreed that the subscription of thirty guineas should be for? 
•warded to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., the agents of the Society in 
-London, on whom the Berlin Committee should be empowered to draw 
iJor the amount. 
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At the Monthly Meeting of the 13th September 1866— 

Proposed by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and seconded by Dr. Ward, that 
H complete copy of the Society's Journal be presented to the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, to Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, (in acknowledgment of 
his services connected with the publication of the Catalogue of the 
Society's Library), and to the Nagpore Antiquarian and Scientific 
Society. 

Dr. Wilson said that he had addressed Mr. Brereton on the interest- 
ing discovery of a remarkable series of Scythian tombs, and sent him 
an abstract of the papers of Captain Meadows Taylor (published in 
No. XVII. of the Society's Journal) on the Scythian Tombs of th« 
Dakhan. He also metitioned that, in an extemporary address which 
he had delivered at the meeting of the Antiquarian and Scientific So- 
ciety of Nagpore, held during the time of the Exhibition in January 
last (an outline of which would appear in the fir^ number of that 
Society's Journal), he had endeavoured to throw some light on the age 
of the Scythian tombs of India, by a reference to certain very ancient 
coins which had been discovered in them. 

The Honorary President also read an introduction by the Rev, 
John Robson, A.M., of Ajmere, to a selection of Khy«ls or Marwdrf 
popular plays (sprung from the ballads of Rajputana,) which he re- 
commended for publication, along with the plays, in the Society's Jour- 
nal, as a contribution to a novel but curious species of native literal 
ture. 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 11th October 1866— 

Dr. Bird wood, the Honorary Secretary, read a letter from Sir A. 
Grant, dated Poena, Oct. 5th, 1866, acknowledging the Secretary's letter 
of the 2nd idem. 

An application was also read from the Registrar of the University, 
who had been directed by the Syndicate to request the use of the So- 
ciety's rooms for the ensuing University Examinations. These exam- 
nations would last for four days, commencing from the i9th of No- 
vember next. 

After some discussion it was proposed by Dr. Birdw&od, and second- 
ed by Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq. : — " That the application of thfe 
University be granted as a special case, and for the present oocasioa 
toly, the students being restricted to the gallery." 
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The Honorable Mr. Foggo proposed as an amendmenty wliich wds 
seconded by Colonel W. D. Aitken, — " That the Society regrets that a 
due regard to the convenience of its members prcyents the Society 
from complying Tvith the request of the University." 

Dr. Birdwood, in support of his motion, said that no one could be 
more jealous than himself of the interests of the Society, and that he 
had always opposed the use of the Society's rooms by others than 
members, as a matter of common justice to 'members, and because an 
exclusive feeling had its uses. Formerly, committees of all sorts of 
societies used to come aud sit in the Society's rooms as a matter of 
course, and on one occasion a meeting was advertised to be held in the 
rooms without asking the Society's permission ; but all that had been 
put a stop to. Ue had himself turned out a Chamber of Commerce 
and a Civil Service Fund meeting from the rooms, without permitting 
the reasons for the step being questioned or discussed. But the pre- 
sent instance was a very diflFerent one. A request had been duly 
made, and it came from the University of Bombay, an institution with 
the objects of which the Society's own, so far as they went, were com- 
mon, and the rctpest had only been made under the greatest pressure, 
because at the last moment, when no proper arrangements could be 
otherwise made, it was found that the number of applicants for ma- 
triculation was nearly doubled, owing probably to the fortunate check 
the commercial spirit of the place had sustained. The University, 
therefore, had applied for the use of every available room in the Town 
Hall, and he thought that for the Society to refuse theirs under the cir- 
cumstances would be an act of the cxtrcmcst discourtesy. 

The Ilonorable President said that if the Society voted against tlie 
use of their rooms, the University would not, he was sure, regard it 
as an act of discourtesy. It was a mere matter of feeling, and he 
could easily suppose that members might object to being disturbed by 
a number of boys undergoing examination in the rooms. 

The amendment was then put to the vote aud lost, and the original 
motion being voted on, it was carried. 

Mr. Javerilal Umiashanker said he felt satisfied Dr. Birdwood 
would preserve order in the rooms, and not allow the domfort of mem- 
bers to be disturbed by the concession made. 

Dr. Birdwood then laid on the table a paper by Captain Julian 
Hobson, being a Diagnosis of the Cryptogauiic Orders aud Freshwater 
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Algsc, which the Secretary said were most valunblc, but unsuitable for 
reading. It would be published in the current Transactions- 



At the Monthly Meeting of the 8th November 18GG — 

Dr. Birdwood, the Ilonorary SecreCari/, read the following extract 
of a letter from Major Keatinge, forwarded to the Society by His 
Excellency the Governor pf Bombay : — 

" From a reference to my map and journal I find that the caves are 
situated twelve miles (as the crow (lies) north-west from Jaffirabad, a 
port on the coast, and about twenty-two miles north-east of Diu. The 
low hills in which they are excavated are known as the Sand Hills. The 
nearest village is Vankid. The country is inhabited by Babara Katliy 
Girassias under the state of Joonaghur, known as Babriawar. A small 
stream running from north to south bounds the cave valley on the east. 
From the outside the ascent is exceedingly steep, and a rude wall has 
been drawn across the mouth of the valley towards the stream — this is 
probably of much more recent date than the caves. Of the latter the 
largest are near the mouth of the valley, especially on the south side of 
it : as the valley is ascended to the east they get smaller. The caves 
are over one another, ascended to by flights of steps cut in the rock. 
The tope (the puly one) is in the inner or southern portion of a large 
cave. About the spot there appears to have been a want of water, and 
cisterns arc cut in the rock, especially in the northern caves above, 
with channels made to conduct the rain-water into them. The tope is 
dome-shaped, with a small opening downwards from the apex. In one 
place only we saw slight attempts at ornament ; what it was I do not 
now remember. The stone I could not make out. It looked moreineta- 
morphic than actually igneous, chocolate colour with white veins run- 
ning through it iu all directions. It had no appearance of having ever 
received polish, and does not look as if it would stand fine work. The 
Waghecrs had put up in the caves for some days before I received mili- 
tary command, and I m^de a hurried ride over, one afternoon, to see tlic 
position, and was there a very short time, and went quite unprepared 
to find more than some insignificant excavations. W riting only from 
memory, I should say that there arc at least fifty caves, large and small. 
Tliosc near the mouth of the valley are extensive. My excuse for not 
knowing more about them is that I was very busy, and saw them late 
iu the afttruoou." 
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Dr. Binlwood, Honorary Secretary, also read the following letter an^ 
the accompanying correspondence : — 

''Bombay Castle, 30/A October 1 866. 
To the Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Soci K/inr, 

Sir,— I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to 
forward, for deposit in the Society's Museum, twenty old coins found 
by some ])risoner3 employed on municipal works in the Iljdrabftd 
districts. 

Copies of the correspondence relative to the coins are enclosed as per 
below. 

Memorandum from the Actinp; Commissioner in Sind» No. 107| 
dated 17th October 18GG, with accompaniments. — 1 have, &c., 

J. King, 
Acting Under-Secretary to Government. 



ri^ 



* No. 110 OF IS jC — (rKNERAL DEPARTMENT. 

To THE Collector or IIy»rah\d. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward voua number of old silver coins 
found by a party of labourers working in the suburbs of Nowshera. 
Tlic men were clearing and widening a watercourse when the coins 
were discovered buried in an earthen pot. Some few of the number 
appear to be old ; others have not been struck more than one hundred 
years. The oldest iu my estimation is that marked No. 1 • It was 
cohied in Uerat in the reign of Timur Shah. The date I cannot find 
marked, but Timur died about 1 11. V 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4 also appear to belong to the reign of Timur, but 
the dates on them show that they must have been struck long after 
his death. They arc inscribed with the word ** Bukkur," and were pro- 
bably cohied in the relgu of Futteh Alice Khan Talpoor, the first 
Ameer of Siud. This mav clothe the coins with historical interest. It 
was customarv, I believe, with the Meers to continue the name of a 
great king on their coinage, and this will account for the word " Timur" 
being used after his death on the rupees struck at Bukkur ; but 
Herat in all probal)ility threw off her allegiance to the conqueror after 
his defiarture from India to encounter Bajazet. Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 bear 
the name of Ahmed Shah, Xos. G and 7 are dated a.h. 1114 and 1 125 
respectively, hut the dates on Xos. S and [i are partly obliterated. Noi* 
9 and 10 arc also of the reign of Ahmed, and were struck in Bukkui) 
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one in 7S and the other in 78 ; the figures for hundred are not legible. 
Nos. 11 and 12 bear the same name as the above. No. 12 is dated 
A.H. 1 106. No. 13 belongs to the reign of Shah Allum, and is marked 
A.H. 1101. No. 14 is dated a.h. 1154, Nadir Shah. Nos. 15 to 20 
are the coinage of Mahomed Shah Ghazee ; the dates are not legible. 

I would suggest that the whole collection be submitted for the in- 
spection of the Commissioner, as a few of the coins may be found wor- 
thy to be placed in the Museum at Calcutta or Bombay. — I have, Sec-, 

H. Ryland, 

Deputy Collector, Nowshera. 
Hydmhad, Deputy Collector's Office^ lOM October 1866.' 

*No. 2276 OF 1866.— General Department. 
True copy, with the coins in separate registered packet, submitted 
jto the Commissioner in Sind. 

2. I should be obliged if the Commissioner would forward them 
pn to Government, as some of them appear to be interesting. 

3. I have inquired of the Deputy Collector whether any and what 
jreward should be paid to the person who found the coins. 

4. An acknowledgment of the packet is requested. 

F. Phillips, Collector 
Ilydrabad, Collectors Office, llth October 1866.' 



•No. 107 OP 1866- — General Department. 

Memorandum. 
The Commissioner in Sind has the honour to submit the foregoinF 
copies for the information of Government, and to suggest that the 
coins be made over to the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay. 

2. The Collector has since reported that the coins were found by 
some prisoners who were employed on municipal works, and that it i'a 
not necessary to reward them, in which opinion the Commissioner 
concurs- 

A. D. Robertson, 

Acting Commissioner in Sind. 
Commissioner's Office, Kurrachee, \7th Oct, 1866.' 

(True copies) 

J. King, 
Acting Under-Secretary to Government." 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Ilonorary President^ read the following letter 
im Scythian tombs near Gulburgah : — 
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" Camj) Yedujheenj, Culhurgah, 27 (h Octobtr Iftfiti. 

'^\\' DEAR Dr. Wilson, — I must no longer delay in viTiting tu tlmnk 

von for voiir IrttiT of'the 'Jth nltimo, convevinp' so much useful nml 

• • • o 

intcrcstinir information ret^nnlini; these Soytliinn cnirns. I liare been 
verv busy and had no time to write, or vou would have heiird from me 
sooner. I am very (rlad to learn that so much li^ht has lieen thrown nn 
these aneient remains, and that tlnTC arc so many signs found which 
are suilicient to indicate their ori;:in and date. Shice lost I wrote I 
have come across several other sites vhere these cairns and barrens 
exist in great numbers ; hnt owing to the fall of rain during the last two 
months I have not been able to get many of them opened. In some 
I have tbuiul skel-tons and bits of broken pottery only, and of the 
former none that I could remove eritin*. In others I have found only 
bnrnt bones with charcoal and hn:n:ni aslu-s, and urns containing ash(^ 
and bits of coppor and iron. It siems to me that there must have 
brrn two classes of ])enj)K' wlio !ise<l Jlu* same sitrs fur burial ; one who 
did nut burn their deail, and one wh-.i did — or else that those who were 
bnrnt were sm-b as bad divil in di-tant l.uids and thi-ir remains brought 
to tliese places after being bnrnt — llie ein-idar holes i.i the southern 
upright stoni-s of each cairn biing fur the purpo^ic of inserting the urns 
containing the human remain^j ; for I tlnd in many instances two or 
three layers of urn-i beddi-d in the wliite enrili, and in every case this 
white earth and these urns are only to b^r found just under the circular 
hole and to the S. W. Mile of the eairn<. I havi' aUo discovered that 
these ancient people livi'«l and bnried their ilead in the vicinitv of nrli- 
ficial tanks — whether these latiks \vere made bv them I cannot snv. 
but 1 have aetmdly lonnd ilieir graves <ni ilie buml of a tank near the 
Cangnee river. In several instanns I ha\e fmnul a double circle of 
stone<snrroundinj: the eairns. (.)iie of the eainis 1 last opened was fortv 
fcei in diameter ;it dilfered from all the i)liiers, ofwbieh there were many 
surrounding it, in being so nineh larger and having a higher mound 
thrown up. It was surrounded by a sing^.e ring of stones and no upright 
stones forming a chamber visible at (he >nrface ; bnt in clearing away the 
up])er drl)ris — whieh being of shale, and very bard, made the excavation 
both tedious and ditheult — I fomul lar[je boulders idaccil. cvidentiv 
forming a pas-^age from the sonth side to th^' centre of the barrow, and 
at ten feet down I lound the usual stone clnniber, which contained 
skeletons, but so decavedand minified with white earth as stMrcoIv to 
be recogniseib I hope \et when the ground tcets drv, and I have more 
leisure to open nihcrs and procure some perfect specimcusuf iskulls and 
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pottery, &c. Of coins I have found none as yet, and no ornaments 
either. I have got a horse-bit and a few spear and arrow-heads. In one 
or two places I have found the Mnsalmans have buried their dead on the 
Bites of some of these old cairns. I have been astonished at the extent 
of ground covered by these cairns. I have traced them for nearly two 
miles continuous along the slope of some rising ground. I have seen 
no cromlechs yet, but they are to be found all about Shorapore, about 
twenty miles from this ])lace, I am told, and at Shahpoor, on the other 
side of the Bhecma, and opposite to tl»is place. I hear that Meadows 
Tav lor discovered a very extensive cairn surrounded bv stones of enor- 
mous size. I will write to vou from tune to time and let vou know 
what success 1 meet with. I hear that Sir i\. Yule, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, has had a numlier of cairns opened out near (lolconda, but 
has given the excavjition up at Inst, as the results have been so smnll, 
whilst the labour and cxpeii>e of the cxcuivations have been very heavy, 
I believe they have had to go Irom twelve to eighteen feet in depth. 

Believe me, Yours very truly, 

11. M. Brkrkton. [C. E.J" 

ANNIVKUSABY MEKTIXO, 

MoNDW, iMini NOVKMHKK iHfirl. 

Dr. Birdwood, the llnnnnirif Svcret'irij^ at the request of the Hoiib- 
rable tlu' Vifsith'iit^ xv\\k\ the 

Anm Ai. Ki:i»()UT OF TiiK B()MH\^ Branch ok the Boval Asiatic 

So( IKTV 1 OH I Sf)."»-<)li. 

Mfmfjcr.s. During the past year (i4 resident and 7 non-resideut 
UTCiiiiuTS were elected, aguin>t (ij resident and 4 non-resiilent elected in 
isfi-l-lir). rive members died iu the past year, leaving; '2()() resident and 
47 non-re>ident, or iu all ',\'2j members on tlie Si)eiety's roll. Of these 
ti7 nre iu Kuirhuul or non-j)a\ing. On the last anniversary \\ehad KiS 
resident and JS non-residont members, or iu all 2(i.'i meudjers on the 
Sr)cietv*s roll. Of the<e ihi were iu Knjrland. 

LiZ/nirij. Duriuu: the vear ()71 works iu 1,1 ;*).'> v(»lu»nes, not coinit- 
ir.g periodicals, were bought by the Society, against :'> 4 I works in 8iJ2 
volumes bouirht iu ISIIl-f).!. 

rfritnlirala. — The Periodicals taken bv tlu* Socictv are as follows: — 

Litcrinj n, Il/ifsfrated A, Scientific 34, Rfviews [), yeuMpa/ient 11, 
Mf'fliraf 1, Laio '-\ Registers, .trmy l/,^t.<, aii<] Ihrrrtoriffi I.'!, Frrnr/i [i, 
American C},Cerf*ion'\, Americau yi-o:spnper 1, ItiJiim Sevspaftfrs 17, 
•J I /• 
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Indian dnlendar^i and Jihuj J^ish (', huiinn Joinnah unA Uetittrs li, 
Bntavian '^ ; boinir a total of' 10 1 litiTniy niiil scientific periodicals and 
35 no\vsj)aj)crj», or altojrcthpr \'M) iJorioclirnls of which 3- are given 
in return for the Society's Journal. 

Presents to the Litjrinj — /."> nrisrelhuieous works in ^fi volumes, 
and 50 pasnnhlets were presented to the Society dminn: ihe yejir, and 
chief! V hv the ?%IerK>uriie I*n)jlic Lihrai v : Sniithsoniau In^tituiiou, 
AVashinirton : rlie Fnivirsiiv cf ('hri>li!inia, Norway : and ihc Govern- 
ments of Bomhay, Denj^al, Pnnjauh, and Madras. 

Tatiultir St a f emeu f. 

Tlie following: taijl-' shows \\\v jniniber of works ad'led to the Library 
during: the year, e\ehi>ive of ]»< ric-dieals and prc'^entatifus . — 



1. Tli«M»l(»;^y .\: Kv'i"h'ia«^tio;d IIis'r>rv, &c 49 f«S 

11. Nalnr.-il Thro!' LTV, Metapiiy^ie-, \c iS \^ 

III. Loj^ir, lih iniie, \c 4 'i 

\\, (lassie?, Tian- hitit)'.!-*, \e 1(1 \'l 

V. I'hilnloirv and Literarv llistoiv, \e 14 IS 

VI. History and lli^lorienl Meimirs, \c 'J3 -J 

V!I. l*ulit:c> and riilitieal Kc'Mioniy, \e \V^ fS 

Vlll. Jnrisj)inihMuv (J '» 

IX. PailiiiiiinJarv Pjhk ^^ («*2 SI 

\. 15i(»LrrKpliv aiil IVrsnnal N;irr}jli\es 37 i»3 

XI. Antirpiities, NnnilyioHiiis, \c !."» 'Jl 

XII. Vovam ■^ an. I Tra\i-ls. \e. t>4 ^'9 

XIII. Kniilish Tortrv and Dramatic Works 21 ' 37 

XIV. N.)\*ls Uonianees. and X'As:> 90 l!K> 

XV. .Mi-ieliauii»n«. AVorks, \c 39 5- 

XVI. Fi>n iirn Litirafnre.. 3(i IS.i 

XVII. Natnial lM.il:)-njhv, MatluMnatii's, \c .... 7 7 

XVIII. Tlie lino Arts ati«i Aiehilectuie ID 11 

XI\. The Sei<'ii(v oi War, \i' II 15 

X\- Natural lli<lury, (ieolciry, \c. . *Ji) 3Q 

X\[. ihitany, A::iiin!inr.*. \c- ,... 9 . 12 

X\[I. Meilioiiie anil Siirirery 13 17 

XXIII. Vln>i.»lou:v ai.d l)ii It'ii*-;, \e 

X\IV. TiansMctioiis (»f Ii-:irnc<i Sui'iflit>, \-C -17 8.* 

\\V. Dirljr.naia-. Li \ici«ns, \e II I (J 

WVl. Oii.-utal Litoriiinie !7 . H 



Total t>f Works and Vuliuucs i'^lX 1,1. 'i5 
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Libnrp Catalogues. — A classified catalogue of nil the works received 
in lSC5-6() wns printed in the year under review, and issued to the 
members. The MSS. of both alphabetical and classified Catalogues of 
the works received daring the year are laid on the table, and will be 
printed and issued within three montlis from this date. 

Presents to the Museum. — 17 copper coins were presented by the 
Alelbourne Public Library through the Honorable M'. E. Frere, late 
Presidv'Ut; 20 oil silver coins found by some piisoners employed on 
the municipal works in the Ilydrabad districts were presented by 
Government ; a large stone of the old fort uate of Bombay, bearing an 
iuscripti)n, was presented by Colonel Jenkin Jones, K.E., Executive 
Eui^iiieer, Bombay Di'lVnces ; 1 pair of sc»ales mule at Delhi for jewel- 
lers ; specimens two (broken) of the encaustic tiles with which the 
•* Mehrnb*' at Bcejapore is decorated ; and a jiiece of sulphur found in 
the ordnance magazine of the ark and citadel of Beejapore were pre- 
sented by Captain Phelps. 

Purchased for the Museum. — 1 gold and 2 copper coins of Constans 
and Constantius : an Assyrian Cylinder ; an ancient Riuur Seal from Meso- 
potamia ; a small Bloodstone Seal and a small Silver Seal (alsoanti(pies) 
from the same country ; and a Sassanian Silver Coin were purchased 
for the Museum. 

Orif/iuat Coi/imufiu'utlous. — Four short original communicatioiu were 
read before the Society during the year, and one, on the hiscriptions of 
the Dutch tombs at S'lrat, wiMi an Eujirlish translation bv the Rin'ht 
Rev. Dr. Steins, D.D., Hishop of Niloj)olis, is particularly interesting. 

Jonruil }so. XXII. of Vol. VII of the Society's Journal, illustrated 
with numerous ancient inscriptions, was published during: the year, 
and distrihutcil to members. No. XXIII. of Vol. VIII. is nearly readv, 
and will be issued to members uext month. The cost of these two 
numbers has been nearly Ra. 3,000. 

Bnpp Testi/nouinf. — The Society presented thirty guineas to the Bopp 
Testimonial Finid. 

Jlemoraudum of IVorhs ami Fofumrs adrM to the Society^ s Libr.iry 

{/uriiiff the tost ten years : — 

Years. Works. Vols. 

is:)G:.7 l.N CO) 

I ^ ■i'*-"iS 1 <-'» •> lO • 

|n;,s..Mi l.S;^ i;^ 



■Iviii Ans'i iiAcT of Tin; society s proceedingc, 

Years. Works. Voh. 

l^.VI-dO l!Mi 'Jfil 

is(i(i-i;i 2i'}\ 3,0 

IMil (ij 117 1M2 

HiVj-cs 3:<s ;k">7 

\xu:\M\ Tisl 1,108 

i<5(;i.r.r) Ml «:«•-' 

i6»".:..j;»i 671 1,1. "ij 



Memory n ttn m of (iv,il hm i* n jti in **tl as M f*in h rrs nf Tuv. I) () M B a Y 

Br INCH OF TUr Ko\ai. A.-*i\tic JSocikty from iSfifl fo ISfifi. 

Hc^idi'iit Non •r('«*i(l«'iit 

Years. McMiibcrs. ^IfmbiTS. Total. 

Is.")!! i* ;j 8 

\>^CA I^ . . IS 

im;l» \:\ 1 17 

Total. . . . r)3 4 57 



ISG.S .11 2 .1.3 

l^fil :,L> -, ii7 

[^^('•i t\'2 't f>^ 

^^r*C} r,;, c, 71 



Total 2J0 17 2:«7 

T,nr.i IlalL 'J'l/// Xorcm/fcr 1 s.'lti. 

Thr Iu\. Dr. Wilson, Ifontnn/y J*r Mir/mf^ iiiovnl tlint thr Hcpnrl 
unw rojhl III- ;i('i'i'|>t»'il ainl approved; and tliat tin- host thanks of the 
SiK'ii'tv In- jnvsrnlnl In till" ollin -l)carfrs for t'uir /i-alous, abli\ ami 
iilirii\i' M'r\i*TS durini: (In- v:i< voar* Tlic Socictv, he said, was 
v\]\: 111 IN in a \kTy llonri^liini: >;:it»* a-* far i\< irs nu ndxTslup wa'* coii- 
CiMiKd. A Lite rarv jvii'l Siicudfu- S.M-iitv in tin- ili>tant En^t with .'i'J.*> 

■ ■ 

i.iiiit ^ I'll i!^ roll (liM'ln<li::i: }.(nn(' a!K«'nt«""<), ami rii!n|iosrd of A^iatici* 
;i> \M !i ;i- ft r.nroiu'jni''. ^^as a notirraMi- t';n*t, aiid a fart suffffpstive of 
jiliii-iiii: ;iii'iri| atltui-J. Tlu'v hrid for tlnir u>.' the li("«t library in Asia, 
on vliieli diirandN from \]\v otlu r l'n^:«li ni ics of India h:(d sometimes 
liffii Tiii' Ir. a* ilnri'i!!: tl.r pM>t \<'ar. This lilnnrv had hcen f;rov\in^ in 
Lnlk ai.d inipoitanri for a ven co'i>idiialjl" tinn' ; and thai with 
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increased ratio, as well shown by the 1,155 volumes purchased (not to 
Fpeak of periodicals and works presented) during the past year. In 
the acquisitions of the library the usual variety had appeared con- 
nected with the twentv-six classes of works entered in the Society's 
Catologue, including many of a standard character, and others which 
though of cj)hemeral being had yet some importance in their little day. 
The wants of the hbrary, both in general and ecclesiastical history, 
which had been felt by many, were being rapidly supplied ; and it was 
of more im[)ortance that this should be the case than that the shelves 
of the library should be tilled with third-class fictional works, in the 
construction of which both genius and taste were often but feebly exer- 
cised. The Secretary deserved much credit for keeping the printed 
catalogues of the library in both their forms up to its unusual acquisi- 
tions, and for instituting the system of purchases for the Museum, 
which would never be what it ought to be if dependent on mere dona- 
tions. Signal opportunities of purchasing really valuable and interest- 
ing historical antiques, especially from Mesopotamia, and connected 
both with 15a})ylon and Assyria, frequently occurred in Bombay, and 
shouhl not be overlooked by the Society. The number of the Society's 
Journal which had appeared during the past year was a really valuable 
one. The chronological adjustment of the coinage both of the <Va// and 
f'uluhhi coinage of Saurashtra by the President was an important coii- 
tribution not only to nimiisniatology but to history ; and it would be greti* 
fving to all present at the nieering to be assured that the extension of Mr. 
Newton's research to older coins connected with the same province, which 
had lately been discovered, would soon, there was reason to hope, be 
productive of good results. An increase of original communications was 
certainly a desideratum ; and no doubt this would be realized when the 
working members of the Society were able to finish their present literary 
cnsasements. A Bibliotheca for works on Marutha History was also 
a desideratum which should not be long overlooked. But on these 
matters it was not necessary to enlarge. 

The motion of the Rev. Dr. Wilson was seconded by Dr. F. Brough- 
lon, and unanimou'jly adopted. 

Dr. Eirdwood, the Honor iri/ Scrrelan/t then read the following 
letter from Piofessor Weber of Berlin, acknowledging the receipt of 
the Society's contribution to the Bopp Testimonial : — 



Clx AlJSTliACT OF THE SOriETY's PRiiCEEDINCS, 

"To The Rev. Dr. John AVilson, 

Honorary rrisi<l('iit, l^)inbnv Brancli Roval Asiatic Sccirtv. 

UoNOURKi) Sir, — I bci:j to express to yon our heartiest t1iank«< for 
the kinil and benevolent support yon have lent to our Bopp-Sliftunir. 
Thouuh voiir hi^lilv wi'leo'ne eontrihulion eanie not in time to he dnlv 
notieed in lur *' Kelienselnft-iherirlit," whieh 1 had the pleasure to 
Fend you as a prexious aeknowledyrnient of the rreeipt of your kind 
letter of the 21th July, it shall he of course publiely aekno\\led;:ed at 
our first au!nver>ary, ^Yhen, accord iu^ to the statuti^s of the Sciftun^ 
(a copy of which I ho]»e to send you in a fi'w days), all adilitious to, 
and all alteratlMns in, the stock cajiltal that hare been made during the 
fore going year arc to be duly registered and enumerated. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, X' Co. have already paid the sum ; at least, I 
received it a few weeks ago througli Messrs. Williams and Nor^rale. 
IMany thanks aNo for the communi«'ntion of the very interesting notice 
about the proceedinirs of the Mceiincr at which the Society, on your 
instigation, resolved to give so liixTal a conlrlbiiiion. Profrs^or Hopp 
was very nuich gratiiiid when I read it to hiui, a:id he has authorized 
me to express to you his sincere gratitude for your kind and benevo- 
lent attention. His eyes are very weak now, so th »t he is not able to 
vrile you himself, his time beim: wholly ociMipied with correcting the 
proof-dh«cts of the new edition of his Gloss^irium Sanscrit uni. 

Allow me also to cxprev.^ tf)yf)u, dear Sir, my warmest thanks for the 
kindness of your rcm;:rk» about mv {»wn literary productions. It is 
highly gratifying for me to see thv'm sjioken of thus by a man tihnm 
all who wish well to India ha^ebocn wont f(»r years already to respect 
and to rovere. 

I beg in ai'knowledgment to send ynu in a few weeks a eojiy of a 
paper on the Hhatrav.itf-J^^utri, one of the. sacred works of the Jainas, at 
lea>t the tir^^t ]iart, whieh after some in'riuluctory remarks is treating; 
on the M:ii:adhi, tlie sacred dialect in v.liieh it is written :two ftdhming 
parts, which I hnpc to print in tiie course of this winter, are to treat of 
the contents of the J>lii\.avafi Cat h:iNt rS thi* fragment in my hand.4, 
whieh reaelips to the end of tlir .Srd h;)uk, and enniaiiis besides the last, 
,- liooks '11 — 11, and to irivea lari: • si)ccinK'.ioi'the texts — the lli-torv of 
KhanuLikn, tVoni tite 'Jnd biiok). witli t!.ni^i:itiirn an-1 note^. 1 hope 
the paj I r will be il siune interest, as i' uiu? for the lir-^t Iniie cnrnrt 
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statements from one of the oldest texts of the Jainas. I shall subjoin 
also a copy for the Society, and request you to forward it at one of its 
meetings as a token of my gratitude for the liberal support rendered to 
our commiltee. With much interest I heard of your work on Caste, as 
I am myself busy with inquiries on that question, and, having collected 
rich materials from the Brahmansand Sutras, am about to print them 
in a new number of the Indische Studien. 

I have also read with much satisfaction the prospectus of Profes- 
sors Buhler and Kielhorn about a collection of Sanscrit Classics. 
Both gentlemen are very well qualified for such an undertaking, and 
I doubt not that they will carry it through in a nriost able manner. 

Will you be so kind as to present my kindest thanks to Mr. Birdwood, 
the IIonorHrv Secretary of vour Society, who wrote me on the 8th 
August a kind note about the contribution to the Bopp Testimonial 
Fund. After a long absence from BerUn I have so much to write now 
that I request his forbearance for not thanking him directly. 

Believe me, &c., 

Albrecht Weber. 

BerUn, 17 tk October ISGC* 

In c()iif)rmity with the Society's Rules, Art. X., the Meeting tli^ 
proceeded to tlie election of members of the Committee of Mauagcuient 
for the year 18(i6-()7, and the following is the list of office-bearers 
elected for the vear ISfiG-GT: — 

President, — The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, C.S. 

Fice-Pre.'tidents, — M. Stovell, Esq., M.D. ; the Honorable C. J. 
Erskine, C.S. ; Bhau Daji, Esq., Honorary Member R.AS. ; and the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Tucker, C-S. 

Commiffee Member's. — The Honorable George Foggo ; C'owasjee 
Jeban;;hier Keadymoney, Esq. ; Dhunjeebhoy Framjee, Esq.; James 
Tavlor, Escj.; George l^dhler, Esq., Ph.D. ; Uao Saheb Vishwanath 
Narayan Mandlik ; Surgeon-Major T. W. Ward, F.U.C.S. ; Surgeon 
Major F. Broughton, F.K-C.S.; the Honorable Mr. Justice Warden, 
C.S. ; and W. Loudon, Esq. 

Auditors. — James Taylor, Esq., and Venayekrao Jagonnathjee 
Sunkersett, Esq. 

HoHoranj Secretanj. — G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq., M.D, 
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The newspapers and (lerlodicnls proposeil to be adtled were llien voteii 
one by one, unci tlic t'ollowiiig witc sanctioned to be tnkeu by the 
Society : — 

w 

1 . The Intellectuhl Observer. 

2. The Bonibav Guardian. 
'A. La Tour (hi Monde. 

4. The American Alniaiiae. 

."». The American Armv and Na\v Ahnanac- 

i\. Transactions of the Epi«Iemioloj;ical Society. 

7. The Phonetic .Journal. 

5. Pandit or Kasividya Sudhanidhi* 

At the conclusion of the i»rocecdini«:s the best thanks of the Socletr 
w. ri» votfd to the Honorable the Prnshltnt for ccuiihicting the busine.<»9 
of the .Vnnivers I ry Meeting:, and the meetini; was then adjoanied to 
Thursday, tlic Kith December next. 
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